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FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1853. 


THOMAS 


HE work named below has been 
awaited with considerable inter- 
est byall classes of thereading public. 
The excitement felt on the subject, 
too, has been somewhat enhanced by 
the recent efforts of Lord John Rus- 
sell at Leeds. While men of the 
nee generations, who have only 
own his lordship as a politician 
and adebater—asthe leader of aparty 
and as a minister—have been some- 
what surprised at the noble lord’s 
familiarity with literature in general, 
and his perfect uaintance with 
the English and Italian poets in par- 
ticular—those who have observed 
his career for a quarter of a century, 
and who have had occasional oppor- 
tunities of coming into contact with 
the member for the City of London, 
are perfectly aware that Lord John 
Russell is an accomplished and 
lettered man, with an intense and 
hearty relish for literature, who has 
read much and has travelled much, 
and who seizes with avidity eve 
opportunity which leisure affor 
him to commune with the poets, 
historians, and memoir writers of 
this and other countries. Though 
the hitherto-published works of Lord 
John Russell do not place him in a 
very high position either as author 
or thinker, yet he has, even in these 
earlier productions, evinced a taste, 
a judgment, a discrimination, and a 
varied reading, which well qualify 
him to be an editor or biographer ; 
so that men somewhat advanced 


MOORE.* 


in life, who remember his earlier 
efforts, were prepared to admit, 
long before these volumes appeared, 
that the noble editor was competent 
to perform his task creditably, 
whether busily employed or com- 
paratively idle—whether in or out 
of office. The fall of the Whig 
leader from power has with some 
hallowed his literary efforts, while 
others, neither admiring his princi- 
ples nor his politics, are yet prepared 
to receive him on this, the neutral 
ground of letters, with no unfriendly 
or hostile prejudices. It is true that 
the poet Moore resembled but little 
in character or disposition the Whig 
leader, for the one was lively, gar- 
rulous, and joyous, and the other is 
reserved and thoughtful; but lite- 
rary and social friendships are as 
often formed from contrasts as from 
similitudes—from difference and 
opposition as from community of 
tastes. 

No twomen could be more unlike 
than Goldsmith and Johnson, than 
Johnson and Boswell, than Swift 
and Pope, than Moore and Byron, 
or than Byron and Scott, yet they 
were all linked together in the 
friendliest feeling. the case of 
Moore and Lord John Russell, there 
was, indeed, a long acquaintance of 
five-and-thirty years, a similarity 
of political opinions and lite 
tastes, great deference for the poli- 
ticlan and party-man, on the one 
side,f and great respect and admira- 


* Memoir, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited by the Right 
Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. London: Longman and Co, 1852. 

+ The feelings of Moore for Lord John Russell are well known. When the latter 
meditated retirement from Parliament, in 1821 or 1822, Moore thus addressed him :— 
What! thou, with thy genius, thy youth, and thy name,— 

Thou, born of a Russell,—whose instinct to run 
The accustomed career of thy sires, is the same 

As the eaglet’s, to soar with his eyes on the sun! 
Whose nobility comes to thee, stamped with a seal, 
Far, far more ennobling than monarch e’er set, 
With the blood of thy race, offer’d up for the weal 
Of a nation, that swears by that martyrdom yet ! 
Shalt thou be faint-hearted and turn from the strife, 
From the mighty arena, where all that is grand, 
And devoted, and pure, and adorning in life, 

‘Tis for high-thoughted spirits like thine to command t 
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tion for the abilities and character 
of the poet on the other; so that 
however difference of rank, of edu- 
cation, of years, and of pursuits may 
have occasionally separated the 
parties, there were yet two points 
of contact between them very notice- 
able. Be this, however, as it may, 
it is certain that in the will of 
Thomas Moore, written a quarter 
of a century ago,—namely, in 1828, 
—the poet confided to his valued 
friend, Lord John Russell (having 
first obtained his lordship’s promise 
to undertake the service), the task 
of looking over whatever papers, 
letters, or journals he might leave 
behind him, for the purpose of 
forming from them some kind of 
publication, whether in the shape 
of memoirs or otherwise, which 
might make a provision for his wife 
and family, then consisting of three 
or four children. Notwithstanding 
the number of years that have 
elapsed since this promise was 
made, and that every one of the 
children have prematurely died in 
succession, Lord John considers that 
the obligation to fulfil his plighted 
word is not the less sacred. 

The papers left to him consist of 
a memoir of Moore’s life, written 
by himself, beginning from his 
birth, but only extending to 1799, 
when he had attained his twenty- 
first year, and not, as Lord John 
says, ‘when he was not twenty.’ 
There are also comprised a journal 
begun in 1818, and extending to the 

ears 1846 and 1847, letters to and 

m various correspondents, but 
more ay to his mother, for 
whom Moore undoubtedly enter- 
tained the fondest and most devoted 
filial affection. The editor has first 
given the memoir; secondly, about 
400 letters, which extend from 1800 
to 1818, and with respect to which 
there is neither memoir nor journal. 
Following the letters is a short ac- 
count of the duel with Jeffrey; 
written by Mr. Moore himself, and 
then comes the journal, certainly the 
most interesting production of the 
whole—a journal which has been 
carefully kept till the period of the 

t’s illness. 

The editor tells us in the preface, 
and we have no doubt he tells us 
truly, that he has felt the embarrass- 
ment which all under similar cir- 
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cumstances must experience who 
have a similar task to perform. It 
is not, -indeed, easy to choose 
between the inconvenience of over- 
loading a work on the one hand 
with what may appear trivial 
letters and anecdotes, and the 
danger of what Lord John Russell 
calls, ‘losing the individual like- 
ness by softening or obliterating 
details.” But the editor in the 
resent instance has elected to be 
ull and copious, or, as some would 
say, minute, rather than to be bald, 
insufficient, and eee: and 
everybody will say that he has 
wisely elected. The world is eagerly 
curious to know every particular 
about men and women of genius, 
and no works are more popular or 
more voraciously devoured by the 
reading public than personal me- 
moirs or autobiography. Lord 
Clarendon’s life, by himself, is much 
more popular, much more gene- 
rally ‘perused than his wonderful 
history. The diary and correspond- 
ence of Evelyn, extending from his 
childhood nearly to his death, is the 
most popular—perhaps the only 
popular portion of his works. The 
autobiography and journal of Gibbon 
is far more read than his marvellous 
history. The confessions of Rous- 
seau, written by himself, and con- 
taining great part of his inner life 
and true character and history—the 
Dix Années d Ezxil of Madame de 
Stael, have each a more personal and 
flesh-and-blood interest than even 
the eloquent Nouvelle Heloise or 
the matchless Corinne. The auto- 
biographical memoirs of Holcroft 
are far more read than the Tales of 
the Castle, or the Road to Ruin; and 
the memoirs of Gifford, prefixed to 
the translation of Juvenal, have ob- 
tained a celebrity and a popularit 
which neither the translation itself 
nor the Baviad or Meviad have 
ever attained. We cling, therefore, 
to the opinion, that of eminent or 
distinguished people too many details 
cannot be given. Who would wish 
one word in the too short memoirs 
of Madame Roland abridged, or a 
single line in the simple and charm- 
ing memoirs of Marmontel to be 
blotted out? A p yin this theory 
to Moore, we hok with Lord John 


Russell that he was one of those 
men whose genius was so remark- 
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able, that the world ought to be ac- 
quainted with the daily current of 
his life and the lesser traits of his 
character. We agree with the 
editor in thinking that one is more 
interested by the voluminous life of 
a celebrated man than one would 
have been by a more general and 
Sane biography. Thus, as 
Lord John states, the lives of Wal- 
ter Scott and Madame de Genlis 
a strange conjunction of names 
oes the noble lord fall on) derive 
much of their interest from profuse 
details. We are anxious to know 
what the one, a man of consummate 
sense and genius, but withal plain, 
sober, and inartificial, thought, said, 
and did under a certain combination 
of circumstances. Nor are we less 
anxious to know the interior and 
inner life and character, in so far as 
we can at all learn it, (whether in- 
terpreting her declarations by the 
rule of contraries or otherwise,) of 
that most contemptible of all self- 
seekers and intriguers, Madame de 
Genlis, who, nevertheless, wrote one 
good book,— Mademoiselle de Cler- 
mont. 

It is also true, as Lord John Rus- 
sell states, that the greatest masters 
of fiction—and he might add, of his- 
tory, too—introduced small circum- 
stances and homely remarks, in 
order to give life and probability to 
stories which would otherwise strike 
the imagination as absurd and in- 
conceivable. Let any one refer to 
Thucydides’ History of the Plague 
of Athens, Boccacio’s History of the 
Plague of Florence, or Defoe’s His- 
t (an imaginative work) of the 
Plague of London, and he will find 
this remark strictly true. It is well 
observed by Lord John, that Dante 
brings before us a tailor threading 
a needle, and the crowds which 
pass over a well-known bridge, in 
order to carry his readers with him 
on his strange and incredible jour- 
ney. This attention to minute cir- 
cumstances, as the ex - Premier 
notes, gives a hue of reality even 
to these wondrous *and fanciful fic- 
tions, and makes Don Quixote, Ro- 
binson Crusoe, and Gulliver, better 
known to us than Homer, Virgil, 
and Shakespeare. 

There is a remark in Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott, which is perfectly 
true: ‘Let it be granted to me,’ 


Madame de Genlis—Scott. 3 


says he, ‘that Scott belonged to the 
class of first-rate men, and I may 
very safely ask, who would be oe 
to possess a biography of any suc 
man of a former time in full and 
honest detail ?” 

Lord John may be therefore per- 
fectly sure of not encountering an 
blame for overloading his work wit 
details, for every one is anxious, to 
use the words of Lockhart in refer- 
ence to his father-in-law, to have 
every full and honest detail concern- 
ing Moore. 

The second difficulty to which 
Lord John Russell adverts, it is very 
evident, presses on him more se- 
riously. He does not wish to amuse 
the world with stories and remarks 
which are not harmless. Some of 
the transactions and conversations 
related in Moore’s journal are of 
such recent occurrence that it is 
difficult, as his editor remarks, to 
avoid giving pain by the publication 
of his papers. The times of George 
IV. and William IV. cannot be dis- 

layed with the same openness and 
reedom as thle times of Charles 
II., Queen Anne, or George I. 
These considerations, therefore, he 
gives us to understand, have weighed 
with Lord John Russell, and he 
leaves us to infer that he has exer- 
cised a discretion—we dare say a 
very proper and prudent discretion 
—in for the present omitting or re- 
trenching some details. 

But while Lord John, as a gentle- 
man and a man of feeling, is desirous 
of giving no pang to those private 
and hallowed feelings which ought 
always to be respected, he has en- 
deavoured to preserve, and we are 
bound to say he has succeeded in 
preserving, the interest of letters 
and of a diary, written with great 
freedom and familiarity. We do 
not mean to say that Moore would 
have written anything venomous, 
false, or malignant touching any 
human being. The kindness and 
generousness of his nature, and the 

eneral benevolence of his heart and 
Siepesitien, would have induced him 
to put the best aspect and construc- 
tion on everything. But we may 
observe, in passing, that the unre- 
strained conversation of the most 
benevolent and kindly people in 
society, if freely published till a 
species of literary statute of limita- 
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tions has run out by efflux of time, 
would be, not merely mischievous, 
but quite unendurable. 

The best account of Moore’s life, 
as his editor truly says, is repre- 
sented in his own memoir, letters, 
and di The most engaging, as 
well as the most powerful passions 
of Moore, it is truly said in the pre- 
face, were his domestic affections. 
One who knew him well and 
esteemed him highly—a country- 
woman of his own— Miss Godfrey, 
the sister of the Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Donegal, says sagaciously 
of him, in a letter, ‘You have con- 
trived, God knows how, amidst the 
pleasures of the world, to preserve 
all your home fireside affections 
true and genuine as you brought 
them out with you; and this is a 
trait in your character that I think 
beyond all praise: it is a perfection 
that never goes alone, wit believe 
you will turn out a saint or an angel 
after all.’ It is greatly to the poet's 
credit that twice every week during 
his whole life (excepting his absence 
in America and Bermuda) he wrote 
to his mother in Dublin. Ifhe had 


nothing else to announce, his letters 
conveyed the repeated assurance of 


his devotion and attachment. ‘ His 
expressions,’ says his editor, in a 
most creditable sentence, ‘are in my 
estimation more valuable than the 
brightest jewels of his wit.’ They 
flow from a heart uncorrupted by 
fame, unspoilt by the world. Nor 
is his true, deep, touching, un- 
changing affection for his wife less 
remarkable. From 1811, the year 
of his marriage, to 1852, that of his 
death, this excellent and beautiful 
person, says Lord John Russell, 
received from him the homage of a 
lover. Whatever sights he might 
behold—whatever literary resources 
he might seek elsewhere—he always 
returned to his home with fresh de- 
light ; of this the letters and journal 
now before us bear honourable tes- 
timony. Nor were the affections of 
Moore as a father less deep and 
enuine. The death of his daughter 
bara, called after Lad Donegal, 
her godmother, deeply afflicted him; 
and frequently, years and years 
after her decease, he made a pil- 
grimage to her — at Hornsey. 


remain ughter and two 
sons died anole period. One of 
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these sons had entered the army, 
and though the editor casts a veil 
over the subject, it is well known 
that the conduct of this young man 
was such as to give his futher very 
_ pain and affliction. Young 

oore launched into extravagance 
neither justified by his position nor 
his fortune: he resorted to the bill 
system, the bane of so many young 
officers, and this circumstance cast a 
gloom over the latter years of his 
father’s life, which was never en- 
tirely dispelled. 

From the memoir of himself, 
begun many years since, but which 
he labelled, in 1833, ‘never, I fear, 
to be completed,’ we learn that of 
his ancestors on the paternal side 
the poet knew little or nothing. 
His uncle, Garrett Moore, was the 
4 member of his father’s family 
with whom he was ever personally 
acquainted. When Moore became 
somewhat known, there turned up, 
indeed, as is always the case in 
Ireland, a numerous shoal of Kerry 
cousins, who were eager to advance 
their claims to relationship with 
him, and who were anxious to avail 
themselves, in their respective lines, 
of his patronage and felingues. But 
Tom was shrewd and sensible 
enough to appreciate properly these 
parasitical self-seekers, and to kee 
them at a proper distance. Wit 
the family of his mother he was 
better acquainted. The father of 
his mother, or, as he calls him, his 
old gouty grandfather, Tom Codd, 
lived in the Corn Market, Wexford, 
and besides being engaged in the 

rovision trade, something to 
o with weaving. In 1778, Ana- 
statia, the eldest daughter of this 
Tom Codd, became the wife of John 
Moore, and in 1779 Tom Moore 
came into this world of woe and 
misery. The son and heir of this 
happy couple says that his mother 
could not have been more than 
eighteen, if so old, at the time of her 
marriage, while his father was con- 
siderably her senior. To this fact 
we can ourselves bear testimony, 
for having in our early boyhood seen 
both parties, we then judged, and 
probably not incorrectly, that there 
was a difference of at least a dozen 
pee in their respective ages. The 
ather of the poet appeared at that 
period fully 74 or 75, while, from the 
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agile step and erect person of the 
mother, we should ates the lively 
little woman was about 62. Previous 
to his marriage, i. e., in1777, Moore 
states that his father kept a small 
wine-store in Johnson’s-court, Graf- 
ton-street; but on referring to a 
Dublin almanack of that year, we 
find Johnson’s-court described as 
off East Clarendon-street, not off 
Grafton-street. On his marriage, 
however, having received some little 
money with his wife, John Moore 
took the house, 12, Aungier-street, 
then a second-rate street of business, 
and in this house the poet was born 
on the 28th of May, 1779. The 
name of the father, as grocer and 
occupying this house, appears in the 
Dublin Almanack of 1780 and 1781. 
At a very early age, Moore was 
sent to aschool, kept by aman of the 
name of Malone. 

This wild odd fellow, who wore a 
cocked hat, used to pass the greater 
~ of his nights in drinking at pub- 

ic houses, and was hardly ever able 
to make his appearance in the school 
before noon. hen Moore was not 
quite four years old, his mother 


taught him to recite some verses 
which had appeared against Grat- 


tan, reflecting severely upon the 
conduct of the Irish Par iament. 
His mother subsequently told him 
he used to repeat with peculiar 
energy :— 
Pay down his price he’ll wheel about, 
And laugh like Grattan at the nation. 
As soon as the little fellow was 
old enough to encounter the crowd 
of a large school, it was determined 
that he should be sent to the best 
then in Dublin, which the poet calls 
‘the grammar-school of the well 
known Samuel Whyte.’ But they 
who would suppose that ‘ grammar- 
school’ had the same significancy in 
Ireland as in England would be 
egregiously mistaken. In Wilson’s 
Dublin Direc for 1780, we find 
Mr. Whyte described thus:— 
‘Whyte, Samuel, Master of the 
Seminary for English Grammar and 
Geography, 75, Grafton-street.’ It 
is curious that about a quarter of a 
century before little Moore was 
entered at this school, namely, in 
1758, Richard Brinsley Sheridan had 
been under Whyte’s care, and had 
been pronounced by him to be a 
‘most incorrigible dunce.’ So far 


Malone the Schoolmaster. 
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from being ashamed of this mistake, 
the worthy schoolmaster had the 
good sense to mention the circum- 
stance as an instance of the difficulty 
and rashness of forming any judg- 
ment of the future capacity of chil- 
dren. To the drama and all con- 
nected with it Mr. Whyte had been 
through his whole life warmly de- 
voted, having lived all his life in 
habits of intimacy with the famil 
of Brinsley Sheciiea, as wellas with 
most of the ornaments of the Dublin 
stage. Besides teaching and train- 
ing the young actors, he took fre- 
quently a part in the dramatis per- 
sone himself, and either the pro- 
logue or epilogue was quailty 
furnished by his pen. Whyte’s 
connexion with theatrical people 
was rather against his success in his 
profession, as many parents were 
a he might inspire a 
theatrical taste into his pupils. ‘ As 
for me,’ says Moore, ‘ it was thought 
hardly possible that I could escape 
being made an actor, and my poor 
mother, who was sanguinely specu- 
lating on the speedy removal of the 
Roman Catholic disabilities, and had 
destined me to the Bar, was fre- 
quently doomed to hear prognostics 
of my devotion of myself to the pro- 
fession of the stage. Among the 
most intimate friends of the school- 
master, were the Rev. Joseph 
Lefanu and his wife, the sister of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Mrs. 
Lefanu was strangely smitten with 
the love of acting, had played the 
art of Jane Shore at Lady 
rrowes’ private theatre, Kildare- 
street, with considerable success, 
when Tommy Moore, being then 
about eleven years of age, recited 
the epilogue. On this occasion it 
was that the little fellow first saw 
his name in print, in the playbill, 
and was more than enough proud 
of it. 

The commencement of Tommy’s 
career in rhyming was so very early 
as to be almost beyond the reach of 
memory. Hibs first ‘versicle,’ as he 
calls it, was written on a toy, very 
fashionable about the year 1789 or 
1790, called in French a bandalore, 
and in English a quiz. What this toy 
was we have no means of knowing, 
as the word bandalore is not to be 
found in any French dictionary in 
our possession, and we have at least 
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forty at hand, beginning with the 
Didionnaires de ian e et de 
Travaux, and ending with the Dic- 
tionnaire Classique de la Langue 
Frangaise, published by Baudouin 
within the last twenty years. Moore 
states that he is enabled to mark 
more certainly the date of this toy’s 
reign from a circumstance stated to 
him by Lord Plunkett:—‘ I remem- 
ber,’ said Lord Plunkett, ‘ being on 
a committee of the Irish House of 
Commons, in 1790, with Captain 
Wellesley, or Wesley, then one of 
the aide-de-camps of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and it is remarkable enough 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald was also 
one of the members of it. The Duke 
(then Captain Wellesley, or Wes- 
ley) was, I recollect, playing with 
one of those toys called quizzes the 
whole time of the sitting of the com- 
mittee.’ In this statement there 
must be some mistake, and Lord 
Plunkett did not display his accus- 
tomed accuracy. For in the Parlia- 
ment which met at Dublin on the 
21st of January, and ended the 5th 
of April, 1790, though the Hon. 
‘Wm. Wesley Pole (afterwards Lord 


Maryborough) sat for the borough 


of Trim, and Lord Edward Fitz- 

erald sat for the borough of Athy, 

aptain, or Major, Arthur Wesley 
was not elected a member. In the 
Parliament, however, which met on 
the 20th of January and ended the 
5th of May, 1791, he was a member 
for the borough of Trim, as another 
celebrated character, Arthur O’Con- 
nor, was member for the borough of 
Philipstown ; but unfortunately for 
the accuracy of the statement, Lord 
Plunkett was not in the Irish Par- 
liament either in 1790 or 1791, 
though we believe it is quite true 
that the Duke of Wellington was an 
aide-de-camp during a portion of the 
second viceroyalty of the first Mar- 
- of Buckingham, somewhere 
about 1789 and 1790, and during a 
ta also of the viceroyalty of 

ohn Fane, Earl of Westmoreland, 
between 1790 and 1794. We have 
ourselves known two officers, one 
the brother of a peer, and the other 
who was subsequently created a 
peer, who served with the Hon. 
Arthur Wesley as aide-de-camp dur- 
ing this period, and the concurrent 
testimony of both was that a less 
promising or a less gifted or brilliant 
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man than the Captain of those by- 
gone days was not to be found in 
the British service, or the less likely 
to rise to high command in his own 

rofession. Moore truly states that 

uttrell, who died a couple of years 
ago, who was about two years older 
than the Duke, who was intimate 
with all the leading men of 1790 
(as indeed he was intimate with 
all the leading men for considerably 
more than half a century after- 
wards), used to state in the face of 
all the Duke’s glory that which he 
had remarked more than half a cen- 
tury before in wee at Welles- 
ley's vacant face—‘ Well, let who 
will get on in this world, you cer- 
tainly will not.’ We have ourselves 
often heard remarks openly made to 
this purport by Luttrell in one of 
the first clubs of London, and the 
views of that very acute and accom- 
plished observer have been also 
maintained by an Irish county mem- 
ber who held office in Ireland before, 
and in England after, the Union, 
and by an independent Irish gen- 
tleman who sat in the Irish Parlia- 
ment just before the Union, and 
subsequently in the English Parlia- 
ment to the period of the passing of 
the Reform Bill. Luttrell, Lord 
Plunkett, and the two very able and 
accomplished county members we 
allude to were all mistaken in their 
estimate of the man, as indeed was 
the elder and more accomplished 
and scholarly brother of Captain 
Wesley, afterwards Marquis of 
Wellesley, who never entertained a 
very high opinion of his brother till 
the period of his own Governor- 
Generalship of India. 

To return, however, to Tomm 
Moore. All this while his yout 
was a happy one. His mother ex- 
amined him daily in all his studies, 
and even when she came home from 
evening parties used to wake Tom 
up and make him repeat his lessons, 
a task which he cheerfully entered 
on. On one occasion, when the 
little fellow was treated with some - 
me at a public examination, at 
which the parents of the boys were 
present, the indomitable mother 
stood forward for her son, exclaimed 
against the injustice, and saw Tom- 
my righted. The first public efforts 
of young Moore were in acting and 
rhyming. It is necessary, however, 
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that some account should be given 
of his beginnings in music, the only 
art for which in his own opinion he 
was born with any natural love, for 
his poetry, he asserts, sprung out of 
his deep feeling for music. While 

et quite a child an old lumbering 

arpsichord was thrown on the 
hands of his father by some bank- 
rupt customer, and on this he re- 
ceived his first lessons from a youth 
employed in the service of a tuner. 
Much progress was not made, for 
Tommy and his companion chiefly 
occupied themselves in vaulting over 
the chairs and tables. It was soon, 
however, discovered that he had an 
agreeable voice and taste for singing, 
and this talent was frequently called 
into play to enliven the suppers and 
tea parties of which his mother was 
fond. In the summer theatricals, 
too, his singing of the songs of 
Patrick, in the Poor Soldier, parti- 
cularly of the duet with Norah, into 
which he threw a feeling beyond his 
years, was received, he says, with 
too encouraging applause. 

The Irish act of the 33rd George 
III., which passed in 1793, swept 
away those disqualifications which 
excluded persons of the Roman-ca- 
tholic faith from the university and 
the bar, left Tommy’s mother free 
to indulge her long-cherished wishes 
of bringing him up to the profession 
of the law. He was accordingly 
placed under the care of the Latin 
usher at Whyte’s, old Donovan, and 
was prepared to enter the university 
in 1794. The year before his entry, 
he enjoyed the pleasure of first see- 
ing his verses in print in the Antho- 
logia Hibernica. The tutor under 
whom Moore was placed in Trinity 
College, was the Rev. Mr. Burrowes, 
a man not merely of classical ac- 
quirements, but renowned for wit 
and humour. This worthy divine, 
besides being the author of many 

apers in the Transactions of the 
yal Academy, was celebrated as 
the author of a flash song, called, 
‘The night before Larry was 
stretched’ (i.e. hanged). In the ex- 
amination of the first year, Moore 
= a premium and a certificate, 
ut here the brief career of his col- 
lege honours terminated. Of the 
college fellows with whom he came 
in contact, Moore does not appear 
to have formed a high opinion. The 
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Greek lecturer, he says, was Magee, 
afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, a 
man much beyond his compeers, 
both in learning and taste. This 
description fully agrees with the 
general opinions both within and 
without the university. Magee was 
not less celebrated as a classic than 
as a scientific scholar and a divine. 
Mr. Percival pronounced him the 
ablest divine in the Protestant 
church. On the shameless way in 
which the fellows contrived to evade 
the statute of the university which 
expressly forbade their marrying, 
the little poet is very explicit. ‘The 
wife of my tutor,’ says he, ‘went 
about with him in society by the 
name of Mrs. Grierson, she being 
the daughter of Grierson, the king’s 

rinter. Magee’s wife was called 

rs. Moulson, and so on.’ 

In the second year of his college 
course, Moore wrote a masque, 
which was personated by his sister 
anda Miss Sally Masterson. We 
remember having met this Sally 
Masterson in London, in the spring 
of 1832. She was then called Selina, 
Countess of Masterson, having 
adopted the rank of countess on be- 
ing made a chanoinesse of the order 
of St. Anne of Bavaria. This lady 
had a small estate at Martinique, 
whither she proceeded in 1833 or 
1834, and where, we are informed, 
she still lives, in a green old age, 
doing a world of good among the 
slaves. About this period, Tomm 
complains how unfairly a dull mon 
of Trinity dealt by him. The de- 
linquent was Prior—fat Tom Prior, 
as he was called—who was Senior 
Fellow, Catechist and King’s Pro- 
fessor of Greek, when we knew 
something more of Dublin Univer- 
sity than we profess to know now. 
Tom Prior, though an race | 
dull and heavy, was yet a good- 
natured, man, compared with some 
of his associates. 

The political ferment that was 
abroad about this period soon found 
its way within the walls of the uni- 
versity. A youth destined to act a 
melancholy but ever - memorable 
part in the troubled scenes that were 
approaching, had begun to attract 
the attention both of his fellow 
students and the college authorities. 
This was Robert Emmet, whose 
brilliant successes in his college 
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studies, and more especially in the 
scientific portion of them, had 
crowned his career with all the 
honours of his course. 
Of the Debating Society which 
was held within the walls of the 
college, Moore became, in 1796 or 
1797, a member. In this society 
the powers of oratory displayed were 
beginning to excite universal atten- 
tion. When Moore became a mem- 
ber of the society, he found Emmet 
in full fame, not only for his scien- 
tific attainments, but for the blame- 
lessness of his life, and the grave 
suavity of his manners. Besides the 
Debating Society, there was another 
society for the higher classes of 
students, called the Historical So- 
ciety, established on the ruins of one 
bearing the name, which had been 
— down some years before by the 
ellows, but continued to hold its 
sittings outside the walls. Of this 
latter, Moore truly states the late 
Chief Justice Bushe was one of the 
most eloquent, though not, as he in- 
timates, one of the most turbulent, 
members. There was in truth no- 
thing turbulent in Bushe’s nature. 
We have ourselves frequently seen 
the MS. journals of the Historical 
com and in them we find that 
Mr. Charles Kendal Bushe, after- 
wards Lord Chief Justice, closed the 
session in a speech from the chair 
on the 26th of October, 1785, equally 
brilliant and effective. The gifted 
speaker must have been very youn 
at this period, for he was not calle 
to the bar till eight years afterwards. 
Moore speaks in the highest terms 
of the wonderful effect of Emmet’s 
eloquence in the small society. He 
states that he forgets whether he 
ever ventured on any oratorical 
effort. We are enabled, on the au- 
thority of one who was a member of 
the society all through Moore's 
college career, to state that he did 
not. On one occasion, however, he 
was so excited by a discourse of 
Emmet’s, that at its close he started 
up, enthusiastically exclaiming, ‘I'll 
sing the prose of Robert.’ It is impos- 
sible now to form any idea of the 
feverish excitement of the public 
mind both in the university and in 
Dublin, in 1797. One.of the oldest 
college acquaintances and friends of 
mas Moore, Edward Hudson, 
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was one of the committee seized at 
Oliver Bond's, in 1798. Hudson 
was a remarkably fine and hand- 
some young man, full of zeal and 
ardour for everything connected 
with the fine arts. He drew with 
much taste, was passionately devoted 
to Irish music, and had with great 
industry collected and transcribed 
all the most beautiful airs, and used 
to play them on the flute. 

n his eighteenth year Moore 
stood for a vacant scholarship, well 
knowing, however, that it would be 
labour in vain. ‘ For though,’ says 
he, ‘I were to come furnished with 
the learning of an Erasmus, I should 
still, being like Erasmus a Roman 
Catholic, have been shut out from 
all chance of the prize. 

In the course of 1797 the little 
et was admitted a member of the 
istorical Society, in which the 
most distinguished and eloquent 
among the supporters of power were 
a young man named Sargeant, and 
Jebb, the late Bishop of Limerick. 
On the popular side, the chief cham- 
ion and ornament was Robert 
mmet. So exciting and powerful 


were his speeches deemed, that the 
Board sent among the members of 
the society a man of advanced 
standing in the university named 


Geraghty. This Geraghty,—a fact 
which Moore omits to state,—had 
been then three years at the bar, to 
which he was called in 1794, and his 
efforts at the Historical Society, in 
opposition to young Emmet, were 
rewarded with the especial patronage 
of Lord Clare, the Chancellor. He 
was dull, but a well-read man, who 
continued to practise his profession 
till 1850, when, we have heard, he 
died at the advanced age of eighty- 
two. He was the author of a pam- 
phlet on the State of Ireland and on 
the Union. In the autumn of 1797 
the newspaper called the Press was 
set up by Arthur O’Connor, Thomas 
Addis Emmet, Dr. Drennan, and 
Dr. Macnevin. We have now the 
Press before us, and we agree with 
Moore in thinking that it was not 
distinguished by any great display 
of literary talent. Moore praises 
the letters written by the elder 
Emmet under the signature of Mon- 
tanus, as being the only compositions 
claiming notice for literary as well 
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as political merit. We have recently 
looked through theseletters,amount- 
ing to ten in number, and we confess 
we can find in them no merits, either 
political or literary. Anything more 
vicious than the style, or more broken 
than the metaphors, it has seldom 
been our fortune to meet. 

At the end of 1797, Burrowes 
having left the college on a living, 
Tommy was placed under a lay 
fellow of the name of Phipps, a 
warm-hearted person, who strenu- 
ously and confidentially recom- 
mended him to avoid being seen so 
much in public with Robert Emmet. 
There was now little time for caution 
or for deliberation. The plot was 
soon after discovered, and one of 
the first scenes the curtain rose upon 
was that formidable inquisition held 
within the walls of the college by, 
to use the very words of i. 
that bitterest of all Orange poli- 
ticians, the Lord Chancellor Fitz- 
gibbon. - 

An inquiry, on oath, took place, 
and Moore candidly admits that the 
facts that came out in the course of 
the evidence but too much justified 
the inquisitorial proceeding. There 
were a few among the number of 
the incriminated whose total absence 
from the scene, as well as the dead 
silence that daily followed the call- 
ing out of their names, proclaimed 
how deep had been their share 
in the transactions to be inquired 
into. 

These were Robert Emmet, John 
Brown, and the two Corbets. Of 
the two latter Moore gives no ac- 
count, but we may state that after 
they had been expelled the Uni- 
versity, both of them entered the 
French service. One of them we 
well knew as Colonel Corbet, aide-de- 
camp to General Maison in the 
Morea in 1827 or 1828, subsequently 
as General Corbet, commanding the 
Correze under Louis Philippe in 
1834 or 1835, and afterwards as 
General Corbet in London in 1838, 
when he came over with Soult to 
witness the coronation of her Ma- 
jesty. Corbet the elder, of whom 
we speak, was a very distinguished 
officer, was a good linguist and geo- 
grepher, and had been employed on 

e staff during the wars of the 
Empire. In the inquisitorial pro- 
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refer, 
examined 


ceedings to which we 
Moore himself was 
among others. 

At the table sat Chancellor Fitz- 
gibbon, Earl of Clare, and by his 
side the notorious Paddy Duigenan, 
immortalized by Grattan :— 

‘The oath was proffered to me,’ says 
the poet. ‘I have an objection my lord,’ 
said I, in a clear firm voice, ‘I have an 
objection to taking this oath.’ ‘ What’s 
your objection, sir? the Chancellor 
asked sternly. ‘Ihave no fear, my lord, 
that anything I might say would crimi- 
nate myself, but it might tend to affect 
others; and I must say that I despise 
that person’s character who would be led 
under any circumstances to criminate his 
associates.’ This was aimed at some of 
the revelations of the preceding day, 
and, as I learned afterwards, was so felt. 
‘ How old are you, sir?’ I told him my 
age, between seventeen and eighteen, 
though looking, I dare say, not more 
than fourteen or fifteen. He then turned 
to his assessor, Duigenan, and exchanged 
a few words with him in an under voice. 
‘We cannot,’ he resumed, again looking 
towards me, ‘We cannot allow any 
person to remain in our University who 
would refuse to take this oath.’ ‘I 
shall, then, my lord,’ I replied, ‘take 
the oath; still reserving to myself the 
power of refusing to answer any such 
questions as I have described.’ ‘ We 
do not sit here to argue with you, sir,’ 
he rejoined sharply; upon which I took 
the oath, and seated myself in the wit- 
ness-chair. 

The questions were then put. 
‘Have you ever belonged to any of 
these societies?’ ‘No, my lord.’ 
‘Did you ever hear of a proposal at 
any of their meetings for the pur- 
chase of arms and ammunition?’ 
* No, my lord,’ [How could he, if 
he never belonged to any of the 
societies, as he had stated in his first 
answer?] ‘Did you ever hear of a 
proposition made in one of these 
societies with respect to the ex- 
pediency of assassinations?’ ‘Oh, 
no, my lord.’ Lord Clare then 
said, ‘ When such are the answers 
you are able to give, pray what 
was the cause of your great re- 
pugnance in taking the oath?’ To 
this Moore answered that, he had 
already stated his chief reasons, 
in addition to which this was the 
first oath he had ever taken; ‘he 
thought the hesitation natural.’ 
Whitley Stokes, a fellow of the 
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House, a man of liberal politics, 
totally opposed to these inquisitorial 
proceedings, turned round to his 
neighbour and said, ‘ That’s the best 
answer that has been given yet.’* 
Moore was now dismissed without 
any further questioning. His young 
friends crowded round him with 
hearty congratulations, not so much 
on his acquittal as on the manner he 
had acquitted himself. 

During the outbreak of the re- 
bellion in May, 1798, Moore was 
confined to his room with illness, 
and when he recovered started for 
London, to serve his terms as a Tem- 
plar. By the way, however, he tells 
us of many of his college companions, 
and among others of Hugh Thorn- 
ton Macklin, a very distinguished 
scholar and member of the Historical 
Society. Macklin, however, was a 
great boaster. Being asked once on 
the eve of a great public examina- 
tion whether he was well prepared 
in conic section, ‘ Ronee he ex- 
claimed, ‘I could whistle them.’ A 
quarter of a century after this time, 
we ourselves well remember Macklin 


robust, good-humoured, and ee 
a 


with a flushed scorbutic face and 
empty bag, pacing the hall of the 
Dublin Four Courts. By some he 
was called, ‘ Delicate Hue’ (Hugh) in 
allusion to his carbuncled coun- 
tenance. By others of the members 
of the N.E. ie he was called Fieri 
Facias, a name said to be invented 
for him by clever and gouty Joe 
Rollestone, one of the leaders of his 
circuit, whom Hugh had christened 
Counsellor Rollingstone, because of 
his gyrations moral and _ political. 
Both Hugh Thornton and Joe Rolle- 
stone are now gathered to their 
fathers. A pair of pleasanter com- 
panions it were difficult to encounter 
in the shades of evening. We re- 
member making a journey from 
Rotterdam to the Hague, and an 
excursion to Schiedam, with Rol- 
lestone, in August, 1827, who was 
then near 70, and a more lively, 
agreeable, and delightful companion 
it was impossible to meet. There 
never was a vacancy in the repre- 
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sentation of T.C.D. that Macklin did 
not threaten to stand for it. But 
we believe he never came to the 
poll but once. 

In 1798 or 99, Moore took his 

degree of A.B., and left the Uni- 
versity. Sometime in 1799, he be- 
came acquainted with the Griersons, 
who enjoyed the valuable situation 
of King’s printer, and who lived in 
good style, and also with Joe Atkin- 
son, the lively and popular secretary 
of the Ordnance Board, and the 
author of several dramatic pieces, as 
Mutual Deception, Match for a 
Widow, Killarney, or Love in a 
blaze, &e. He also became ac- 
quainted with Sir George Shee, then 
holding an official station in Dublin, 
and at his house he was asked to 
meet Lord Clare. 
_ The first lodging which Tom 
Moore rented in London, as a Tem- 
plar, was 44, George-street, Portman 
square, where he paid the magnifi- 
cent sum of 6s. per week. This 
neighbourhood was then the resort 
of poor French emigrants. In his 
first visit to London, Moore, through 
one of his friends, Dr. Hume, ar- 
ranged for the publication of Ana- 
creon, with Stockdale, of Piccadilly. 
It was on his second visit to England 
that he became acquainted, through 
Joe Atkinson, with Lord Moira, and 
was invited to pay a visit to Don- 
nington-Park, on his way to London. 
One of the most vivid of his early 
English recollections is of Lord 
Mornin gton, with that high courtesy 
for which he was remarkable, light- 
ing him to his bed-room. Here the 
memoirs end. 

We now come to the letters, which 
extend from 1793 to 1818. The 
greater number of these are to his 
mother, and displaya tenderness and 
filial love beyond all praise. Early 
in 1800, he wrote to his mother that 
he had submitted his Anacreon to 
Dr. Lawrence, that he had got Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s, the Duke of Bedford’s, 
and the Marquis of Lansdowne’s 
names as subscribers. In May, he 
had got the Prince’s name (afterwards 
George IV.), with a permission to 


* John Whitley Stokes, of whom mention is here made, was a man of the highest 


attainments in classics, in science, and in law, in which he graduated. He was the 
father of the very eminent physician now practising in Merrion-Square, and to whom 
the writer of this review is deeply indebted for professional skill and attention 


bestowed on a relative. 
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dedicate Anacreon to his highness. 
In July, 1800, he writes to his 
mother that he was waiting in town 
to be introduced to the Prince, and 
that he had, a few evenings before, 
met Prince William (afterwards 
William IV.) at ‘a wa elegant 
arty’ at Lady Dering’s. In August, 
fis wishes were realized in being 
introduced to the Prince, and he 
describes him to his mother, as ‘a 
man of very fascinating manners.’ 
When I was presented to him, 
writes Tommy, he said he was very 
happy to know a man of my abilities, 
a when I thanked him for the 
honour he did me in permitting the 
dedication of Anacreon, he stopped 
me, and said the honour was en- 
tirely his in being allowed to put his 
name to a work of such merit. 

On Monday, January 4, 1802, he 
writes to his mother that he had 
arrived in town from Donnington 
(Lord Moira’s seat), ‘with Curran, 
who had kept him in an uninter- 
rupted fit of laughter all the way.’ 
This tallies with all we have ever 
heard of that wonderful orator and 
celebrated conversationalist, of whom 
Byron said, that he could draw tears 
and excite laughter almost in the 
same breath. 

In September, 1803, through the 
interest of Lord Moira, Moore ob- 
tained the place of register at Ber- 
muda ; and in that very month he set 
sail from Portsmouth. In Novem- 
ber he arrivedat Norfolk, in Virginia; 
at Bermuda, his destination, in Ja- 
nuary, 1804. He very soon found 
it was not worth his while to remain 
there. So many prize courts had 
been established, that Bermuda had 
but few causes referred to it; and 
even a Spanish war, the poet stated, 
would make his income by no means 
worth staying for. He returned 
home through the States, and passed 
through New York in 1804. He 
says, writing ‘to my dearest mother,’ 
‘The oddest things I have yet seen 
are young Bonaparte and his bride.’ 
This was Jerome Bonaparte, ex- 
King of Westphalia, Marshal of 
France! Prince of the Blood! Pre- 
sident of the servile Senate of M. 
L. N. Bonaparte, lately Governor 
of the Invalides, and now ready 
to do, say, or suffer anything for 
prompt payment by his putative 
nephew, out of the moneys of the 
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French people. Of all the worth- 
less schemers of the Corsican clique 
of Bonapartes, this Jerome is un- 
questionably the most mean. The 
bride of whom Moore speaks was 
Miss Patterson, of Baltimore, an 
American lady whom Jerome, then 
a lieutenant, or capitaine de Vais- 
seau, repudiated at the request of 
his brother. In May, 1804, Tommy 
was at Baltimore, on his way to 
England; in June, at Philadelphia ; 
in July, at Chippewa, in Upper Ca- 
nada and Niagara; in August, at 
Quebec ; and in November, 1804, at 
Plymouth, in the dear old country, 
after a passage of twenty-eight days, 
erying out with joy, on paper, to his 
‘ daritn mother,’ that he was again 
on English — Tommy, it is 
plain, from his letters, his ‘ epistles 
and odes,’ as well as his conversa- 
tion, did not like the Americans. On 
his arrival in London, he took up his 
abode at 27, Bury-street, St. James's, 
whence to his mother, to Miss God- 
frey, to Lady Donegal, and man 

others, both male and female, he ad- 
dressed numerous ‘ missives,’ beam- 
ing with that playfulness and affec- 
tion so congenial to his nature. In 
January, 1805, we find him writing 
tohis mother, thathe worked as hard 
as a Scaliger all the mornings, and 
that a dinner now and again with 
Lady Donegal or Mrs. Tighe was 
all the excess in which he allowed 
himself to indulge. In September 
of the same year, we find Lord 
Moira accepting the dedication of 
the Epistles, Odes, and other Poems, 
published by Carpenter, of Bond- 
street. The greater portion of these 
was written during his fourteen 
months’ absence from Europe. It 
was in the power of the noble Earl 
to whom these poems were dedicated 
to render the poet a service in 1806, 
Lord Moira, who was then Master- 
General of the Ordnance, appointed 
John Moore, the father of Thomas, 
to the barrackmastership of Dublin. 
Moore himself was promised an 
Irish commissionership, but this, it 
need not be stated, he never ob- 
tained. Previously to his going to 
America, in 1803, he was half in- 
clined toaccept the place of Laureate, 
though every one he consulted, ez- 
cept Croker (afterwards Secretary of 
the Admiralty) advised him to reject 
it. It was not, however, till he had 
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received a letter from his father that 
hefelt quite decided to reject the offer. 

We now come upon the icu- 
lars of his hostile meeting with Jef- 
frey, in 1806. This hostile es 
took its rise from an attack whic 
the Edinburgh Review contained on 
his Odes and Epistles. When 
Moore first read the article, at the 
inn at Worthing, though his Irish 
blood was a deal roused, the 
idea of seriously noticing the attack 
did not occur to him till some time 
after. His first application, when 
he came to town, was to Woolriche, 
to act as his friend, whose answer 
implied delay and deliberation. He 
next applied to Hume, who without 
hesitation agreed to be the bearer of 
the message. The note which he 
sent, Moore thus describes :— 


Of the short note which I sent, the 
first few lines have long escaped my 
memory; but after adverting to some 
assertion contained in the article ac- 
cusing me, if I recollect right, of a 
deliberate intention to corrupt the minds 
of my readers, I thus proceeded :—To 
this I beg leave to answer, you are a 
liar !—yes, sir, aliar! And I choose to 
adopt this harsh and vulgar mode of 
defiance, in order to prevent at once all 
equivocation between us, and to compel 
you to adopt, for your own satisfaction, 
that alternative which you might 
otherwise have hesitated in affording 
to mine. 


When it is considered that this 
note was written nearly half a cen- 
= ago, and by a young Irishman 
and a poet to boot, numbering onl 
twenty-seven summers, people wi 
be disposed to excuse its vulgarity 
and intemperance. There was of 
course but one kind of answer to 
such a cartel. Hume was referred 
by Jeffrey to his friend Mr. Francis 

orner, afterwards the celebrated 
M.P. and Bullion Committee re- 
porter, and the meeting was fixed for 
the following morning, at Chalk 
Farm. William Spencer promised to 
provide Moore with pistols, for Hume 
was possessed of no such imple- 
ments, and Moore scarcely knew 
their use. ‘Tommy’ states that he 
forgets where he dined the day 
before the duel, but in the evening, 
at all events, he was engaged in the 
task of finding powder and bullets. 
It was agreed that the combatant 
was not to sleep at home, and as 
Hume was not the man, says 
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Tommy, to furnish a friend with an 
extra pair of clean sheets, I quietly 
took the sheets off my own bed, and 
huddling them up as well as I could, 
took them away with me in the 
coach to Hume. Strange episode, 
for many a man has been convicted 
of robbing his furnished lodgings for 
taking the sheets off the bed, not 
with a view to enable him to fight a 
duel, but to raise the wind at the 
sign of the three balls. Matters are 
thus subsequently described :— 

Horner retired with Hume behind the 
trees, for the purpose of loading the 
pistols, leaving Jeffrey and myself 
together. All this had occupied but a 
very few minutes. We of course had 
bowed to each other on meeting, but 
the first words I recollect to have 
passed between us was Jeffrey's saying, 
on our being left together, ‘What a 
beautiful morning it is.’ ‘Yes,’ I 
answered, with a smile, ‘a morning 
made for better purposes.’ To which his 
only response was a sort of assenting 
sigh. As our assistants were not, any 
more than ourselves, very expert at 
warlike matters, they were rather slow 
in their proceedings, and as Jeffrey and 
I walked up and down together, we 
came once in sight of their operations, 
upon which I related to him, as rather 
apropos to the purpose, what Billy Egan, 
the Irish barrister, once said when he 
was sauntering about in like manner 
while the pistols were loading. 

An instant afterwards, two Bow- 
street officers made their appear- 
ance, and the parties were conveyed, 
crest-fallen, to Bow-street. It may 
not be unnecessary to state here 
that Moore and Jeffrey subsequently 
became the best friends, and that 
Tommy was afterwards a distin- 
guished contributor to the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

In April, 1807, Moore writes to 
Lady Donegal that he is determined 
on being called to the Irish Bar in 
the following year, but this inten- 
tion he never fulfilled. 

On the 25th March, 1811, Moore 
was married at St. Martin’s Church, 
London, to Miss Dyke, alady who we 
believe had been previously on the 
stage. In allusion to his marriage, 
he says, in a letter to his mother in 
May, 1811, ‘I breakfast with Lady 
Donegal on Monday, and dine to 
meet her at Rogers's on Tuesday; 
and there is a person to be of both 

arties, whom you little dream of, 
but whom I shall introduce to your 
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notice next week.’ Within twenty 
months after his marriage, and in 
liis thirty-third year, we find him 
writing to Power, the musical pub- 
lisher, saying, ‘If you can only let 
me have three or four pounds b 
return of post, you will oblige me. 
would not have made this hasty and 
importunate demand on you, but I 
have foolishly let myself run dry 
without trying my other resources, 
and I have toon the week past 
literally without one sixpence.’ 
Again he writes to Power a act 
time afterwards,—‘ Your contfibu- 
tion of 107. came very seasonably, 
and was just sufficient to release me 
from my turtle-eating confinement, 
and pay a month’s house expenses 
at home.’ In the same month and 

ear, dating from Kegworth to 
Powe, he says,—* Many thanks for 
your truly eloquent letter’—a letter 
which contained money. 

The second volume opens with the 
letters from 1814 to 1818, when the 
correspondence closes. The greater 
number of these letters are to his 
mother and to Power, the musical 
publisher. To Power he sometimes 
ends his communication with a tran- 
script of a whole song, which he had 
written since his last communication, 
and which the latter forwarded in 
course to Sir John Stevenson. Thus, 
in page 12 we find the whole of the 
air, ‘ When first the fount of life 
was flowing.’ 

In the summer of 1814 we find 
him living at Mayfield Cottage, 
Ashbourne. Here i was pleased 
and gratified, as we learn from a 
letter to his mother, by the offer of 
Admiral Douglas, who had just been 
named admiral on the Jamaica sta- 
tion, to appoint him to the secretary- 
ship. e had not seen Douglas, 
whom he had known at the Bermu- 
das in 1804, more than twice in eight 
or nine years. ‘The salary was 
something under 500/. a year, but 
the perquisites, even in peace, were 
considerable, and in case of war it 
was a sure fortune. Itis a singular 
proof of the loveable and attaching 
character of Moore that this offer 
should have been made after so long 
an interval of separation between the 
parties, accompanied tooasit was with 
the use ofa fine house and 100 acres 
of land, both attached to theadmiral’s 
office. Nor was it only friends and 
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nites who were thus kind 
to him. From the Strutts, of Derby, 
‘who had fine piano-fortes, magnifi- 
cent organs, splendid houses, most 
excellent white soup, and who, to 
crown all, were right true Jacobins 
after Moore’s own heart,’ his wife 
received presents of ‘ rings, fans, and 
bronze candlesticks,’ and great social 
kindness, the more to be appreciated 
as some of the family were distin- 
guished by literary tastes. For in- 
stance, Moore found one of them, a 
pretty, natural girl of sixteen, a 
classic and a poetess, reading the 
sixth book of Virgil, and not at all 
spoiled by it. 

After the duel that was to have 
been with Jeffrey, and which was 
prevented by the police, neither 
party entertained any animosit 
towards the other. As the would- 
be combatants had a number of com- 
mon friends, and agreed together in 
politics, civil and kindly speeches 
made by Jeffrey of Moore and by 
Moore of Jeffrey were repeated by 
those with whom both came into 
constant intercourse. All these re- 
ciprocal though indirect civilities 
ended in a letter from Jeffrey to 
Rogers requesting the author of the 
Pleasures of Memory to use his in- 
fluence to induce his friend Moore, 
and ‘I hope,’ added Jeffrey, ‘mine 
also,’ to write in the Blue and Buff. 
It ended in Moore’s becoming a 
regular contributor, and one of his 
first articles was on the Fathers. 

Among all the friends to whom 
Moore addressed his letters, there 
were no two who took a livelier or 
a sincerer interest in his welfare than 
the Marchioness Dowager of Done- 

al and her sister Miss Godfrey. 

'o Lady Donegal herself, celebrated 
as painter, as musician, and accom- 
— in all feminine graces and 
i accomplishments, he de- 
dicated the first of the second 
volume of the Melodies in a pre- 
fatory letter, nned with taste, 
feeling, and owledge of the 
science of music. This was in 1810, 
and five years afterwards, namely, on 
the 30th March, 1815, we find Lady 
Donegal writing to him from Tun- 
bridge Wells, and using the privilege 
of an old friend, ‘ to warm him that 
Treland was not a safe residence for 
him in any way—(Lady Donegal 
meant politically safe)—and ‘I cannot 
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let you go,’ said his fair correspon- 
dent, ‘without intruding my wise 
caution upon you.’ ‘ You will be in 
the society of some whose heads and 
hearts are too wrong to have any 
influence with you, but their very 
society will do you harm. Be as 
arded as in your nature, for the 
rish Democrats—if you choose I 
will call them opposition—are a 
dangerous, unprincipled set as ever 
existed I am satisfied that 
you should go as far in your politics 
as Lord Lansdowne or Lord Gren- 
ville, but I will never give my con- 
sent to your going one step beyond 
them.’ To this Moore answered as 
follows : 
TO LADY DONEGAL. 
Monday, April 10, 1815. 

If there is anything in the world that 
Thave been detestingand despising more 
than another for this long time past, it 
has been those very Dublin politicians 
whom you so fear I should associate with. 
I do not think a good cause was ever 
ruined by a more bigoted, brawling, and 
disgusting set ofdemagogues; and, though 
it be the religion of my fathers, I must say 
that much of this vile, vulgar spirit is to 
be traced to that wretched faith which is 
again polluting Europe with Jesuitism 
and inquisitions, and which, of all the 
humbugs that have stultified mankind, 
is the most narrow-minded and mis- 
chievous; so much for the danger of my 
joining Messrs, O'Connel, O'Donnel, &c. 

These are manly sentiments, and 
very creditable to the good sense and 
discrimination of Moore. In fact 
there was no man less of a dema- 
gogue, or more prudent in his 
political and private conduct than 
the little poet. Fastidious in his 
tastes, gifted with rare good sense 
and equal moderation. Moore, when 
in his teens, escaped the perils of the 
Rebellion of 1798, and it was not 
likely that, at the mature age of 
thirty-five, he would put his position 
in England at stake a joining the 
Catholic Board of that coarse and 
unscrupulous demagogue, the late 
Daniel O'Connell. 

In 1816, Lallah Rookh, for the 
sale of which Mr. Perry, of the 
Morning Chronicle, had personally 
negotiated at the price of 3000/., 
was ready for publication. As the 
year, however, was one of great dis- 
tress and very unfavourable to pub- 
lishers, Moore most handsomely 
wrote to the Longmans, to leave 
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them at liberty to ne, or mo- 
dify the fen or sy ac a 
it altogether. Considering the years 
he had spent in the work, as my 
John Russell remarks, and the value 
of 3000/. to his family and to himself, 
this conduct was really animous. 
But Mr. Longman was too liberal a 
man to take advantage of such 
qo The poem appeared in 

ay, 1817, with a dedication to Mr. 
Rogers. 

1817, Moore wrote to his pub- 
lisher, Power, that his father had 
lost ‘his situation. ‘This,’ he said, 
‘is a heavy blow to me,’ as I shall 
have to support them for the re- 
mainder of their lives.’ This ad- 
mirable and exemplary son was in a 
measure relieved from this necessity. 
A few days after the letter to Power, 
Moore learned that his father had 
got half-pay, which was a consider- 
able relief from what he expected. 
‘Between ourselves,’ he writes to 
Power, ‘ he never could have got it, 
had I not myself written to Lord 
Mulgrave on the subject.’ 

At the time when Moore was 
making this resolve to support his 
family, he being then a married man 
with a young family, and in histhirty- 
caail ear, he wrote to Power 
thus,—‘ Could you, in the course of 
a week or ten days, muster me a 
few pounds (five or six), as I am 
almost without a shilling.’ Such 
admirable filial piety requires no 
comment. 

In May, 1817, he had most 
pressing solicitations from the oppo- 
sition to undertake the superintend- 
ence of a new paper, called the 
Guardian. This he declined, and 
wisely declined. To edit a daily 
journal is the task of le as 
was well said by Marmontel. Men 
who sell their flesh and blood to 
— in this line are ill rewarded 
or their pains. 

In July, 1817, Moore set out to 
Paris, in company with his friend 
Rogers. In 1818. he first heard of 
a calamity which had befallen him. 
His deputy at Bermuda had made 
free with the proceeds of a ship and 
cargo deposited in his hands, and 
Moore was called on by a monition 
from Doctors’ Commons to be ac- 
countable for it. The glorious little 
fellow, however, was not cast down 
by the prospect. ‘As it is not by 
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my own misdeeds I shall suffer,’ he 
wrote to Power, ‘there will be 
nothing in it to embitter my consci- 
ence. When Jeffrey heard of his 
misfortune in respect to the Bermuda 
business, he wrote to him, in 1818, 
thus,— 

I have heard of your misfortunes, and 
of the noble way you bear them, It is 
very impertinent to say that I have 5001. 
entirely at your service, which you ma 
repay when you please, and as muc 
more which I can advance upon any 
reasonable security of payment in seven 
years. Perhaps it is very unpardonable 
in me to say this, but upon my word, I 
would not make you the offer if I did not 
feel that I would accept it without 
scruple from you. At all events, don’t 
be angry with me, and don’t send me a 
letter beginning Sir. 

When one reads these effusions 
of the eminent men of letters, one is 
proud of belonging to or having any 
connexions with a profession illus- 
trated by such satis, such exalted 
natures. 

A few days after he received this 
letter from Jeffrey he set out for 
Dublin, where his visit excited the 
greatest enthusiasm, and where a 
ogg public dinner was given to 

im, Lord Charlemont being in the 
chair. The speaking at this dinner 
was of a very superior order, and 
Moore very happily distinguished 
himself in more than one post-pran- 
dial address, a species of oratory in 
which it is peculiarly difficult to 
excel, yet in which the poet Moore, 
from the nature of his talent and 
the geniality of his cordial and 
kindly disposition, was supremely 
felicitous. 

The letters, many of which 
are without a full date, disclose 
the exceeding sweetness and ten- 
derness.of his disposition, the cor- 
diality, warmth, and kindness of 
his heart, and the goodness of his 
nature. To Dalton, who held the 
situation of surveyor, or landwaiter, 
in the Irish Customs, who was an 
exquisite musician and singer, and 
who married the daughter of Sir 
John Stevenson (afterwards Lady 
Bective), he almost always writes— 
‘My dearest Dalton;’ and he ex- 
hibits as much anxiety about him 
when ill and suffering as though he 
had been his brother or his son. 

The diary, which commences in 
1818, and runs to 212 pages, is, 
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we really think, the most inte- 
resting part of the volumes. In it 
Moore records his daily impressions 
truthfully, vividly, and without af- 
fectation. Under the date of the 
13th of September, 1818, we find 
the amiable poet proceeding, with 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Scully, to 
visit the grave of his daughter Bar- 
bara, at Hornsey, and calling on his 
way at Perry’s, who lived near 
Tavistock-square, in a house subse- 
uently, we believe, occupied by Sir 
ohn Romilly. In a noteto this entry 
to the journal, we find that Scully, 
Moore’s brother-in-law, was de- 
lighted with the beauty of the 
house and library, and that they 
agreed how gratifying it was, in 
these times of servility and apostasy, 
to see one man prospering on the 
side of independence and consist- 


re 

n the 9th of September, 1818, 
when Moore was diurnally making 
entries in this journal, he was also 
daily working at his Life of Sheridan, 
and ever and anon we find racy 
stories of the scampishness and reck- 
less want of principle of Sheridan. 
Thus, under the date of 26th of 
October, 1818, we learnthat Sheridan 
persuaded the Linleys to part with 
their shares in Drury Lane for an- 
nuities, which were never paid: he 
in this manner got the disposal of 
everything, even the sale of private 
boxes, into his own hands. The 
trickery of this man in money-mat- 
ters was extraordinary, but people 
seemed to acquit him of any low, 
premeditated design in these various 
shifts and contrivances. 

In October, 1818, Moore mentions 
Mrs. Merryweather, a sister of 
Captain Lockyer, R.N., a neigh- 
bour of his at Sloperton, singing in 
very good style; and also Henry 
Hall Joy, another neighbour, a bar- 
rister, who every man who wears a 
wig, and who is of fifteen years’ 
standing at the bar, well remembers. 
Moore speaks of Joy as a good fel- 
low, but a coxcomb rather (he might 
have added very much of a coxcomb, 
both in dress and manners), and as 
constant a quoter as Dr. Pangloss. 
In fact, like the eternal Mr. Penn, 
a quarter of a century ago (who was 
said to have been the Penn that 
never mended), Horace was never 
out of Joy’s mouth, whether you 
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met him at Caen Wood, or break- 
fasted or dined with him in those 
— -furnished chambers in 
aper-buildings, which Joy’s father 
—an American merchant and loyal- 
ist, of Irish origin—purchased from 
Samuel Rogers, poet and banker, 
somewhere about 1804 or 1805. 

Under the date of the 8th of 
January, 1819, we find what Moore 
calls a good thing of Madame de 
Stael about the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Necker’s daughter said, ‘ there 
never was a great man made out of 
such small materials.’ Just follow- 
ing this anecdote, we find a mot 
wrongly attributed to Kelly, the 
Irish barrister, stated by Moore to 
be his god-father. The mot was of 
Jack Parsons, brother to the Earl of 
Rosse, and not Kelly. Leonard 
Macnally, an Irish Old Bailey-bar- 
rister, of no very good repute, and 
whowas really a paid agent of the go- 
vernment, had a son a scampish jail 
attorney, called Leonard aul, 
junior, who was once rifled by a 

ighwayman. On the following day, 
his father, limping through the hall 
of the Four Courts, met Jack Par- 
sons, a celebrated black - letter 
lawyer, as well as a man of real wit 
and humour. ‘ Well, Parsons,’ said 
Leonard, ‘have you heard of my 
son’s robbery?’ ‘No, Leonard,’ ex- 
claimed Jack, with a most deliberate 
and drawling lisp, ‘ who did he rob, 
my dear boy, who did he rob ?” 

Under date of 31st of January, 
1819, we find the following entry : 

I called in at Perry’s, and wrote some 
lines I had long promised in his splendid 
copy of Lallah Rookh; the binding of 
this cost him, I think, 12/7. The lines 
are mere prose, but I wished to state 
plainly the fact that, it was owing to his 
interference with the booksellers I got 
such a magnificent sum for the work. 

Under the 4th of May, 1819, we 
find the following entry : 

Dined at Longman’s—they are specu- 
lating already upon the purchase of poor 
Perry’s paper—and had much talk with 
me as to whether I should like to be 
editor, with a share and a salary. 

In no part of the journal, as yet 
published, do we find any allusion 
to Tommy’s own contributions in 
verse to the Chronicle: yet that 
they were many, brilliant, and 
highly remunerated, there can be 
no doubt. 
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The following passage, 7th of May, 
1819, is worth extracting : 

Dined at Rogers’s, to meet Grattan: 
company only he, J. Rogers, and his 
brother and sister. Grattan still very 
delightful. Spoke of old Sheridan; he 
used to take the good speeches of other 
characters for hisown. Agreed with me 
in preferring Burke to all orators. Rogers 
remarked that Burke had an advantage 
over others in having reported his own 
speeches. Another remark of his, when 
we spoke of Burke’s wonderful display of 
knowledge, that a man who has not 
much taste often seems to know more 
than a man whose fastidiousness of taste 
restrains him from such an exhibition. 

The Burns dinner took place on 
the 5th June, 1819. Moore was 
present, and spoke wonderfully well, 
as he ever did after dinner. 

At every sentence, he says, I was in- 
terrupted by plaudits: my own country- 
men never received me with more en- 
thusiasm. By the bye, there were 350 
Scotchmen at the dinner, and the dona- 
tions of my party made more than @ 
Sourth of the subscriptions at the table. 

There are many more extracts 
which we might make, but here we 
unwillingly break off. 

We must say that Lord John 
Russell’s preface and editorial efforts 
are erudite, elegant, and scholarly ; 
distinguished by correct taste, ex- 
quisite tact, and thoroughly good 
and gentlemanly feeling. The de- 
tails of Moore’s life are given briefly 
and clearly, and the Whig leader 
bears honourable testimony to the 
real goodness of the man. 

Moore was nominally a Roman 
Catholic, and in his declining years 
he published a work of rather re- 
condite research in defence of the 
Roman-catholic Church. But withal 
he frequently attended the parish 
church of his village, and had all his 
children baptized in the religion of 
the Church of England. 

All who knew him must have been 
persuaded, says Lord John Russell, of 
his strong feelings of devotion, his aspi- 
rations, his longing for life and immor- 
tality, and his submission to the will of 
God, and of his love of his neighbour, 
his charity, his Samaritan kindness for 
the distressed, his good will to all men. 
In his last days he frequently repeated 
to his wife, ‘Lean upon God, Bessy; 
lean upon God.’ That God is love was 
the summary of his belief; that a man 
should love his neighbour as himself, 
seems to have been the rule of his life. 
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The critical part of Lord John’s 
remarks will repay perusal. 

That there is not merely a good 
sense and kindliness in the re- 
marks of the editor, but a large and 
Catholic spirit of criticism, accom- 
panied by a delicacy of tact and 
touch very remarkable, and for 
which the world at large would not 
and will not, till these volumes are 
better known, give Lord John Rus- 
sell fullcredit. He has well shown 
what Moore was as a man, as a poet, 
as a politician, and as a member of 
society. As a man he was of a 
tender and generous nature, not 
merely likeable but loveable; as a 

olitician he was firm and true to 

is party, but not so blind a partisan 
as not to be aware of the fatal 
cliqueism and exclusiveness of the 
Whigs ; as a poet he was of a light, 
graceful, and vivacious fancy, 
abounding in sparkle and sprightli- 
ness, dashed occasionally with a pa- 
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thos and sensibility unsurpassed by 
any poet of our day. is collo- 
cation of words was exquisitely 
musical, marked by a measure and 
fall satisfying, not merely to the 
ear, but to the sense of the reader. 

As a member of society Moore 
fulfilled all his duties to family and 
friends in a most exemplary manner, 
and gained the love and admiration 
of all those with whom he came 
into contact. As a lyrical writer, 
his Melodies, Irish and National, 
will live as long as poetry and 
music have sway over the human 
heart. His singing, or rather his 
recitation of the airs of his country, 
was the most perfect thing that can 
be imagined, and was pronounced 
by Sir John Stevenson, aman thirty 
years his senior, and who was dis- 
tinguished as a composer of operas, 
concertos, church music, and songs 
at the period of his birth, to be un- 
rivalled and unique. 
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HE fish hitherto reviewed have 
generally been of secluded habits, 

or, at most, of sub-gregarious ten- 
dencies and tastes: some of those 
under the present grouping will be 
found to possess a much more re- 
ublican spirit; assembling together 
in vast hordes, and preferring a mi- 
gratory mob life, however squeezed 
and inconvenient, to a domestic or 
perfectly private one, with more 
space forfree action; whilst others as- 
sociate in small aristocratic coteries ; 
and not a few members of the family, 
like shy John Bull tourists, keep 
aloof from all travelling companion- 
ship, and roam the depths alone. 
We shall select as social representa- 
tives of this great group the thunny 
and the mackerel, and the dory and 
sword fish, as more or less anti- 
social in their instincts. The com- 
mon reader who looks into any 
ichthyological work under this section 
will probably be surprised to find, 
amidst a series of so many large fish, 
any of which might seem entitled 
to ny of place, the common 
mackerei standing first on the list. 
Even in our own race, where grounds 


for pre-eminence are far more nu- 
merous, it cannot be dissembled 
that stature always maintained, and 
still maintains considerable claims to 
attention—height, ceteris paribus, 
adding largely to dignity. We read 
aaeed in the Rosciad— 

Before great merit all objections fly, 
And Garrick acting towers to six foot 

high ; 
but the very terms of the admission 
show the disadvantages of low or 
middling stature, which thus requires 
the highest display of intellectual 
endowments not to be looked down 
on; whilst, on the other hand, the 
advantages of standing ‘six foot 
high,’ especially if we can ‘ look six 
inches higher,’ are so incontestable, 
that the maternal vow for a tall son 
is as fervent and warm as that for a 
comely daughter. If we glance 
back to Trojan times, when height 
made might, and stood for right, we 
are not surprised to find stature 
appraised higher than almost any 
other qualification. The heroes of 
the Iliad—may we say it and live? — 
are for the most part boors in man- 
ners, low in motive, sordid and sen- 
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sual in apprehension, utterly ignoble 
in conduct and sentiment: what 
then has passed down the names of 
many of these ‘hogs in armour’ to 
pay as mighty men of valour? 
t was the pre-eminence of Goliah 
+ __ whom a slew, -“ of 
those a p iants of our 
nursery en ae did not slay— 
re-eminent height; they were all 
nus te péyas te—big and brave, as 
indeed Calliope, describing her arch- 
hero, Agamemnon, takes care to tell 
us :— 
The king of kings, majestically tall, 
Towers o’er his fellows and o’ertops them 


Like some proud bull that round the 
pasture leads 
His subject herds, the monarch of the 
meads, 

Thus Homer, softened by Pope, 
sings of the Greek generalissimo, 
F. M. Agamemnon, in days when 
the chief points of rider and horse 
were the same, and consisted in size, 
weight, and sinew; when bravery 
was nothing without plenty of brawn 
to back it; when chivalry was accu- 
ay measured by expanse of 
shoulders, and a very small fraction 
only of the one added cubit to any 
man’s stature conferred the privi- 
lege, as it conferred the power, of 
looking down, éroBAndov, on all the 
rest of the world, and treating it 
supremely de haut en bas. Now, 
though mere height, we are free to 
confess, has never quite satisfied our 
moral sense as a legitimate ground 
for putting one man before another, 
even in war, since many historical 
heroes (like our own last and 
greatest), unlike those of epic and 
romance, have been rather noto- 
riously short men; yet among fish 
we think girth, length, and weight 
should have the precedency; in 
place of which, the dwarf in the 
mackerel family comes first, and is 
the titular representative of the 
whole; scomber thynnus, scomber 
pelamys, scomber alalonga, scomber 

uctor, scomber xiphias, &c., being 
all derived from the first dissyllable 
of scomber scomber, the name of 
that familiar zebra-backed acquaint- 
ance of our markets, the common 
mackerel, whom we eat periodically 
with fennel or gooseberry sauce, 
and which alone, of all the finny 
tribe, claims the privilege of being 
hawked about the streets on a Sun- 
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day. In our present notice we shall 
invert the usual ichthyological order, 
and speak first of the most important 
of all Mediterranean fish, the scom- 
ber thynnus or thunny. 


Tuunny Names. 


All the world knows the difficulty 
of backing out of a bad name. Unlike 
one of Monsieur Vieuxbois’s shirts 
or Mahomet’s mistresses, it is not 
to be lightly changed; and a dog 
unhappily yclept only slips out of 
the unenviable possession by the 
halter with which he also slips out 
- - pecans, S has not 
ared wit er as with improper 
names. When Nature cone ieee 
from the hands of the Creator un- 
named, the various subjects of the 
animal kingdom were brought suc- 
cessively before our first parent for 
recognition and calling: ‘And Adam 

ave names to all cattle and fowl of 
the air, and to every beast of the 
field, and what Adam called every 
living creature that was the name 
thereof.’ How long this primitive 
nomenclature lasted we know not, 
any more than to what extent it ob- 
tained ; but that it began to be cor- 
rupted not long after the fall is 
probable ; and the error had so far 
spread in the days of Greece and 

ome that few traces of the Archaiic 
onomasiaareto be found, but in placea 
number of false synonyms interposed 
to confuse objects once clearly re- 
cognised. Grammar, indeed, repre- 
senting words as they ought to be, 
not as they are, defines a noun as 
‘the name of a thing;’ but every 
one at all conversant with floras 
and faunas knows that the nouns 
they emplov are not always the names 
of an equal number of things; that 
sometimes under the same substan- 
tive, unduly stretched out (like an 
Indian-rubber band) beyond its 
tether, a number of very miscella- 
neous objects are collected; and 
again, that one object may some- 
times have as many different terms 
to designate it as a Persian lion. 
In our own race, a mere exuberance 
of names creates no confusion or am- 
biguity as to the identity of the 
bearer: thus in the case of one John 
William Richard Alexander Dwyer, 
all these prefixes represent the same 
identical footman whom Justinian 
Stubbs, Esq., was happy enough to 
have in his employ ; and in the case 
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also of a petty German princess, 
presented at court with a longer 
string of names than of family pearls 
or diamonds, though we smile at 
the dower, we do not for an instant 
lose sight of the unicity of the lady 
to whom the onomastic necklace be- 
longs. But this is not the case with 


regard to birds, beasts, or fishes ;. 


and when we read, for instance, 
under the picture of a single thunny 
such names as thunnus, thynnis, 
pelamys, sarda, auxis, xanthias, 
triton, thersites, cheledonias, melan- 
drya, synodon, cybia, cete, &e. &c., 
all designating the self-same indi- 
vidual in different stages of develop- 
ment, but for the most part now in- 
explicable to any interpreter but 
an (dipus—puzzled and perplexed, 
we are ready to join in gy 
tations of a jingling ‘patterer,’ whom 
we once met at the corner of Para- 
dise-row, rehearsing to the rats and 
rabble of the district the bygone ad- 
vantages of Eden :— 
Now, sure, my dears, we all must grieve 
For the good old times of Adam and Eve : 
When all the beasts, both wild and tame, 
Promiscuous flocked, and round him 
came ; 
Whilst Adam in the midst did sit, 
And named them all, as was most fit ! 
©vvvos, thynnus, thunny, was the 
word by which the Greeks desig- 
nated the fish, when it was more 
than a year old; of this there can 
be no doubt, as the statement is 
Aristotle’s: the etymology of the 
term is not so clear as its significa- 
tion. Some give it a Greek, some 
a Hebrew root; the former tracin 
it to Ove, which means, to “bound 
furiously,’ and admirably depicts 
the conduct of the poor thunny 
under the scourge of the sea estrum ; 
the latter, by a process of etymolo- 
= conjuring not ony followed, 
ve sought to presto thunnus out 
of tannim, a word that we translate 
whales, but which imports, like its 
Latin equivalent, cete, large fish ge- 
nerally. TZhynnis, the female form 
of @vvvos, was the name of the 
thunny’s thais, or wife, who, accord- 
ing to ancient tradition, as the time 
of her accouchement approached, 
used to leave the Mare Magnum, or 
Mediterranean winter quarters for 
@ punctual periodic spring confine- 
ment in the waters of the Black Sea. 
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It appears, however, from more 
care subsequent investigation, 
either that these lady thunmies de- 
ceived Aristotle by a false report, 
or that their granddaughter-des- 
cendants have so far departed from 
the old arrangement, that many 
do not at present take this voyage 
from sea to sea, but drop their un- 
hatched posterity about, wherever 
they may happen to reside.* This 
deposition of roe occurs generally 
pretty early in June; the young 
fish, when first evolved from the 
egg, and for some time afterwards, 
are called, says Aristotle, cordylas in 
Italy, and auxidas by the Byzan- 
tines: cordyla was a word by which 
the Cyprians designated a particular 
covering or wrap for the head; it 
then came by metonymy to be ap- 
plied to this fish, which in its first 
infancy was often sold in a paper 
wrapper or toga. Martial alludes 
to this custom, and expresses a hope 
that his epigrams may escape being 
put to so vile a use— 


Ne nigram cito raptus in culinam 
Cordylas madida tegas papyro. 
And Persius speaks of poems too 
popular to be made into retail cor- 
nets of this sort— ‘nee scombros 
metuenda carmina—nec thus.’ As 
to the Byzantine term, auxidas, 
Aristotle refers it to the speedy 
growth of the juvenile thunny: da 
7d év ddcyats Hpepats atgdver Oar. All 
fish, he adds, increase ap in 
size, especially in the waters of the 
Euxine, which are so particularly 
favourable to their development, 
thet amias (a species of thunny) may 
be seen to enlarge: map’jpepay ém- 
dnros aigdvra. Anda mere reference 
to the rate of growth of the auxidas 
will best show the accuracy of the 
great Greek naturalist here, and also 
the correctness of the Byzantine de- 
signation. The roes deposited at the 
beginning of June, shortly after- 
wards become young fry, and at the 
end of the first month are about the 
size of gudgeons, and weigh between 
an ounce and a half and two ounces; 
by the end of the next month, their 
volume and weight are trebled; by 
the time October is out, these in- 
fants of four months old are twenty- 
fold their original bulk, and weigh 
above two pounds; greatly exceed- 


© Great shoals of thunny, however, still repair to the Euxine, where they always 
find abundance of aliment, in consequence of the number of rivers which run into it. 
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ing in this surprising power of de- 
velopment, not only all the inmates 
of lakes, rivers, and ponds,* but 
those also which, in common with 
themselves, fatten upon the salt(?) of 
the sea. All, however, do not live 
to exhibit this sudden growth, but 
many come, instead, to a sudden 
end; by far the greater portion of the 
nascent brood never reach maturity, 
being hunted out and eaten up by the 
unnatural mother, as soon as the 
mass of roe is quickened into life: 
only a small fraction escape their 
infanticidal dam, whom, when a 
little older, and able to protect 
themselves from her jaws, they fol- 
low; and pay a first visit, under her 
escort, to the Mediterranean Sea. 
All that winter they do not change 
either name or condition, but the 
next spring, on again accompanying 
the thynnis on a new spawning ex- 
pedition to the Euxine, they bury 
themselves in the fattening ooze, 
and come out pelamyds ; so called, 
says one great authority (Aristotle), 
from this concealment in the mud: 
rapa Td éy TO THAG pve; or merely, 
zs another (Plutarch), from a habit 

erding together: d:a rd wéAewv dpa. 


sa 
of 
After passing the anniversary of 
their first birthday, these pelamyds 
were considered to have attained 
maturity, and were dubbed thunnies 
in se, aN Aristotle does not 


say how long they enjoyed this ma- 
jority, but as he limits the life of a 
6vvvos to two years, it follows, by 
inference, that he is only a thunny 
for the space of one year. What, 
then, becomes of this large fish when 
two years have passed over his head ? 
According to the above author, in 
his ‘ poetics,’ not ‘logic,’ of natural 
history, he dies; not, however, in 
fact, but, like Boileau’s inamorato, 
only in a metaphor— 

Toujours bien mangeant, qui meurt par 

métaphore, 

to come out some time after, a new 
fish with a new name—an orcynus, 
of unwieldy dimensions, or, as Athe- 
neus informs us, a cete, or brevet 
whale. And here we are forced to 
stop, for at what precise period of 
this great scomber’s career he re- 
joiced in the appellations of triton, 
eybia, melandrys, or xanthias, we 
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know positively nothing. Pope, 
imitating Juvenal, speaks, in a well- 
known passage of the Dunciad, of 
the difficulty in naming a handful of 
obscure critics and libellers— 


Sons of a day! just buoyant on the flood, 
Then numbered with the puppies in the 
mud ; 
Ask you their names? I could as soon 
disclose 
The names of these blind puppies as of 
those. 
The difficulty of distinguishing 
‘these fish of a day,’ whether float- 
ing, or in the mud, is of a different 
kind ; the names are given, and the 
puzzle is in affixing each to its proper 
owner. As to the word apolectus, 
with which we will close the list, 
the meaning of the term is not ob- 
scure, nor its application difficult : 
the ®tolian senators were called 
apolecti, being all picked and chosen 
men; ichthyologically, therefore, 
when bestowed upon thunny, and 
probably upon the young of the 
species, it implied that they were of 
great reputation—the pick and prime 
of the market. Now, if this really 
be the intention of the comparison, 
we can only hope, shasitehty, that 
the A£tolians were better repre- 
sented than the fish. 


Mopss or Catcuine Tuunny. 


In a notice, however brief, of so 
important a fish as the thunny, it 
will hardly be out of place to preface 
some particulars regarding its cap- 
ture with a more general reference 
to the different modes formerly 
had recourse to for the supply 
of the markets with this univer- 
sally craved luxury. We have 
touched already on the resources 
of the ancient piscatory art, as far 
as angling is concerned, and men- 
tioned the surprisingly fine col- 
lection of hooks, sufficient of itself 


‘to attest the excellence and perfec- 


tion of that article, brought to light 
by the unsealing of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, which has revealed 
so many secrets, and deprived many 
modern inventions of their supposed 
originality ; there are to be seen 
specimens of long shanks and short, 
of the straight Limerick, and the 
Kirby snake-bend; some united by 


* Few fresh-water fish grow so rapidly as pike and carp ; yet the former, during 
its first years, seldom attains a foot in length, while carp take six years to put three 


pounds of flesh upon their bones, 
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the back, like the common gorge 
hook ; others fasciculate, as in the 
kill-devil; some unweighted, for 
drawing the bait along the surface 
of the water; others plumbed with 
a dolphin, for trawling in the depths 
of the sea. Besides all these which 
are in evidence, we have accounts in 
Plutarch of a particular-shaped hook 
for amia (bonito) fishing; in Elian, 
of some so small that they might be 
baited with a canops or mosquito ; 
and both he and Martial speak of 
hooks dubbed with wings, in imita- 
tion of flies, and successfully em- 
ployed against scari and some spe- 
cies of trout; all proving that, in 
this department, the ingenuity of 
the ancients was as great as our 
own. From the excellence of the 
hooks it is safe to infer, in spite of 
the absence of any direct informa- 
tion on the subject in authors, that 
their rods and lmes could not have 
been inferior in merit ; and though, 
from the perishable nature of the 
materials employed, there is no po- 
sitive evidence of the fact, we may 
take it for granted they would have 
sustained a comparison with those 
attractive displays of hiccory and 
bamboo which, stretching far across 
the gutters of Oxford-street and 
Holborn, bend, on the least stir of 
air, to the mimic struggles of a 
paste-board perch, and angle suc- 
cessfully up and down the street for 
customers. 

Besides killing fish in the more 
sportsmanlike ways of trawling and 
y-fishing, the Izaak Waltons of an- 
tiquity condescended to bottom-fish- 
ing with worms and maggots, em- 
ploying, also, divers pastes, equal to 
(and it would be hard to have sur- 
passed) our own, for complexity of 
composition, and for the truly sur- 
we effects attributed to the dif- 
erent ingredients introduced. Har- 
“an were also in general use, and 
y means of these many large fish 
were secured napping on the surface 
of the water, or as they lay quietly 
nestling in the mud. Some species 
were intoxicated by means of dif- 
ferent drugs: one of which, the 
pounded cyclamen, continues to be 
resorted to in cefalo fishing, now, as 
in the days of Oppian. Finally, as 
we learn from Columella, it was an 
ancient Roman device, the success 
of which was tested at least 
eighteen hundred years ago, to 
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transport the fecundated spawn of 
every kind of fresh-water fish into 
lakes and rivers, with a view to 
make use of the stock thus gene- 
rated. Notwithstanding all these 
appliances, however, had there been 
no more effectual means in vogue, 
the ancients would never have re- 
galed, to the unbounded extent 
they did, upon the produce of the 
waters : all great takes of the finny 
tribes must be effected chiefly by 
means of nets; and with these, ac- 
cordingly, we now proceed to show 
that even uncivilized nations of an- 
tiquity were amply supplied; there 
seems, indeed, little reason to doubt 
that nets are quite as old an invention 
as hooks, and possibly evenofanorigin 
anterior to them; both are men- 
tioned together in the oldest records 
of the past; and though they may 
not have preceded all hooks, at any 
rate they were in use before metal 
hooks, and had been carried to great 

erfection ere advancing civilization 
fad introduced the fabrication of 
these last. 

The nation of ichthyophagi, of 
whom Arrian, in his Jndian History, 
furnishes some interesting details, 
were people who occupied a — 
tract of inhospitable shore along the 
Persian Gulf; and who, deprived by 
the barrenness of their country of 
all the more ordinary resources of 
subsistence, were ichtbvomhagous by 
necessity. Fish, indeed, was their 
only staple, and they ate it raw, 
dried, or ground down in whale- 
bone mortars, into fish-meal bread, 
to feed first themselves and then 
the cattle, not having any meadows 
or pastures for grazing. Their 
bodies were protected from the 
weather by fish-skin dresses, and 
they lived in huts, the beams, rafters, 
walls, windows and doors of which 
were formed from the skeletons of le- 
viathans, reconstructed and articu- 
lated anew. This wre‘ched people, 
always on the verge of starvation, 
and entirely dependent upon what 
the waters supplied for shelter, 
covering, and food; while apparently 
indifferent to their uncomfortable 
position, or too apathetic to make 
- efforts at improving it, could 
exhibit a park of nets capable of 
covering, says their historian, two 
stadia, or a quarter of a mile of sea; 
and, what is more remarkable, these 
were not made of twine, for hemp 
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and flax were unknown in the land, 
but from the inner bark of palm 
trees ; being, in fact, papyrus nets. 
If these barbarians, really such, ob- 
tusely uninventive in all other mat- 
ters for the amelioration of social 
life, and without even proper mate- 
rials for the work, succeeded in 
manufacturing the noble apparatus 
of mesh-work chronicled by Arrian, 
what perfection in the retiary art 
might we not expect in the hands of 
people so highly civilized, so subtle, 
and so fond of fish as the ancient 
Greeks and Romans! The theme 
is one on which a long yarn might 
easily be spun, sufficient to enclose 
both ourself and reader in all the 
detours of a vast, wide, intricate, 
and perplexing inquiry ; but, as we 
might fail of carrying him buoyantl 

over, we will not plunge him ak 
lessly into such a labyrinth. To 
prove, which is all we care to do, 
that the ancients did keep a magni- 
ficent ¢talage of netting in their 
bvivv0Onpuas, or fishing depdts, and an- 
ticipated many, md perhaps most 
modern improvements, even to the 
fabrication of the m e itself, 
it will be quite enough to cite the 
pemee and functions Z a = men- 
tioned by Oppian, at the beginning 
of the third Halieutic. The first 
that the poet has there hitched into 
his rhyme is that called a dictymum, 
a word derived from dx, I throw, 
and was originally, no doubt, some 
kind of épérvier, or casting net, 
though it was used subsequently, 
with less precision, to designate 
both hunting and fishing-nets. 
From this word, Diana derives her 
epithet of dictynia, and it enters in 
composition into many words of pis- 
eatorial import, for which vide ler. 
ad loc. ext comes the amphi- 
blestron, or amphibole, a net which, 
working round by degrees, at last 
enclosed its victims in a circle. 
Whether the net employed by Vul- 
can, on a memorable occasion, to 
the damage of his wife’s and Mars’ 
reputation, was an amphibole, is a 
question as keenly agitated by com- 
mentators as its importance de- 
serves. A secondary meaning of 
this word is that rhetorical trick, by 
which, under cover of an equivoque, 
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a wily debater takes unfair advan- 
tage of an opponent, and reasons 
with him in a circle. The sagena 
comes next. These weré like, if not 
identical with, the modern seines, 
and were of variable dimensions, 
sometimes of very great extent, 
stretching out many roods to sea- 
ward. Occasionally, they were 
thrown entirely athwart a river, so 
as effectually to intercept and secure 
all fish coming up or going down 
the stream.* Into these sagenas 
were inserted, irregularly, a number 
of cul de sacs, (sphairenai,) which, 
bellying with the current, pouched 
every stray fish that might other- 
wise have contrived to escape. Be- 
sides these, there were pezai, spe- 
cies of small dictymia; Aypochei, 
small round nets; gangemeas, or 
drag-nets,, (whence comes yayya- 
povdxos, a drag-net-man, or dredger;) 
gryphai and kurtai, traps of bent 
ozier twigs, placed in the course of 
streams at night, like our own bucks 
and weirs, and removed in the 
morning; and, to mention but one 
more, panagreas, or, as the name 
imports, nets kept in readiness to 
be made a plicatle for any mode of 
fishing. To this brief list, it would 
be easy to add as many other names 
as would lengthen it out to at least 
double the present’ extent; but 
enough has an said already, to 
show that the ancients were tho- 
roughly acquainted with the art of 
net-making, in all its branches, be- 
sides being well versed in every 
other mode had recourse to in these 
days for the piscatory craft. 

t is time, moreover, to speak more 
particularly of the ways in which the 
capture of the scomber thunnus, or 
thunny, was effected. Aristotle in- 
forms us that one expedient was 
to strike this fish with a harpoon, 
whilst he lay on the top of the water, 
in quiet trance, gently oscillatin 
his tail, and quite unconscious 0} 
the approaching enemy. Suidas, 
who mentions the same practice, 
uses the word 6vyvafew, to express 
this mode of attack ; the same word 
being also afterwards employed by 
Greek comic writers, in the moral 


sense of goading and a any 
one with the tongue, as the fish is 


* From the wholesale indiscriminate destructiveness of these sagenai, which 
make all prisoners alike, Herodotus has coined the word sagenuein, to express the 
capture of a city of which all the inhabitants are enslaved. 
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struck and pierced by the harpooner. 
A second plan, detailed by Oppian, 
and practised among the Thracians, 
who chose the winter season for their 
purpose, was to transfix the thunny 
as they lay in their mud baths at 
the bottom of the Euxine. The 
weapon, in this instance, was a 
short thick log, covered above with 
a sheet of lead, and armed on the 
under side with a fearful apparatus 
of barbed and serrated spear-heads. 
This formidable club was attached 
by a long rope to the bow of a boat, 
whence it was hurled headlon 
downwards, and if rightly directed 
amongst a brood of pelamyds, the 
havoc it occasioned among them 
was terrible. 

Down throngh the gloomy regions of 

the bay, 
The leaded snare soon found its destined 


prey, 

And soon a hundred barbs, in galling 
chains, 

As many victims held in writhing pains, 


‘One poor fish,’ as sings their 
elegiac poet, ‘has his back crushed 
under the thundering weight, 
another finds himself mortally 
wounded in the flank, the belly of a 
third is laid open; the gills of these 
are ripped asunder, while those are 
caught up by the tail.’ After a 
lively description of fish wounds, 
in Teen imitation of Homer, the 
mackerel muse waxes pathetic, and 
declares the mutilations and carnage 
to be so shocking as to soften the 
hardest-hearted veteran in the 
boat; or, as John Jones renders 
it,— 

The various tortures of the bleeding 
shoal 

Command a pity from the stoutest 
soul, 


Yet, with the usual inconsistency 
of her sex, a few lines further on she 
depicts the same boatmen grouped 
together exulting over the expiring 
victims, and triumphing in their 


success. It was not, however, by 
these desultory measures that the 
markets were supplied with this 
fish; in former times as now, the 
nets the ancients knew so well how 
to manufacture were mostly em- 
ployed for this purpose. 
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Few fish are so timid as the 
thunny; having very small brains 
(one 3744th of their total bulk, and 
relatively only two-thirds of the 
same organ in the shark, and half of 
that in the pike), their want of 
judgment is in strict accordance 
with this cerebral deficiency ;* and 
a trifling noise in the water will 
frighten a whole shoal out of. its 
wits, and into the snares of the 
least-experienced fisherman. “On 
some rk night, a boatful of 
meshes leaves the shore, and is 
rowed with muffled oars to the spot 
where thunny are suspected to lie. 
As the place is neared, the whole 
apparatus of cork and netted twine 
is shot silently into the deep. The 
crew having thus disposed of its 
snare, pulls a little to one side, and 
so reaching the rear of the shoal, 
begins forthwith to roar and shout, 
belabouring the water with blows, 
and lashing up the brine with poles, 
oars, and boat-hooks; the thunny, 
seared by the flashing of phos- 
phorescent light, and the pother 
over-head, instantly break their 
ranks, and each fish rushing wildly 
from his lair, hies him away from 
the tumult in the direction of the 
nets, entering its recesses as a sure 
asylum, but is prevented from 
leaving them afterwards by the in- 
cessant noise and flapping of the 
hauling-cords attached at each angle 
of the nets. As the boats approached 
the shore, the men paused ere they 
ended their labours, and offered up 
a prayer, not to the. Virgin, St. 
Anthony, or St. Christopher, as 
soneda 8, but to those very marine 
deities whom they were robbing of 
so much live-stock, that they would 
be propitious to the undertaking, 
and keep out of the enclosure any 
treacherous dolphin or mischievous 
sword-fish that might be prowling 
about with evil designs upon the 
nets. After these preliminary invo- 
cations, the dictymum was dragged 
on shore, and generally of course 
full of fine fish. 

Elian gives full particulars of the 
plans adopted by the fishers to 
secure a large number out of those 
shoals of thunny, which in early 
spring arrived off the coast. ‘Some 


* Lucian uses the word Oivvwédne (thunny-like) to express which weakness of in- 
tellect in one of our own species, seems to have been the Greek equivalent for 


one that was gudgeon-like or easily duped. 
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time before they make their appear- 
ance, the men collect together at 
various Ovvvocxoreia or thunne- 
ries, (Strabo gives Papulonium or 
Piombino, Porte-Ercole, in Etruria, 
and Cape Ammon, on the African 
coast, as posts of the greatest im- 
portance,) elect the most experienced 
of their number to the office of 
thynoscopus, or thunny overseer, 
construct him a watch-tower, or if 
there be a projecting rock that 
commands a good sea-view, place 
him there in sight, to telegraph the 
earliest intelligence of an approach- 
ing shoal. As soon as his practised 
and keen eye discovers the expected 
column, he communicates by means 
of a flag to the attentive crews below 
the direction in which to prepare 
for its reception; they, always on 
the alert for the signal, no sooner 
receive it, than with ‘all the precision 
of a troop of disciplined soldiers or 
a band of well-trained musicians,’ 
move out to sea, each boat under 
the command of its own chief, and 
with great regularity and despatch 
shoot their nets in advance of the 
fish. In this way a vast hempen 
wall is quickly thrown obliquely 
athwart the course of the coasting 
thunny,which proceedinginastraight 
line, leap, before they look, into its 
folds, and are thus completely 
amphibolized and caught.’ Oppian 
speaks of some very intricate masses 
of netting forming a complete town, 
in which may be traced strong bul- 
warks, narrow portals, large squares, 
broad streets, and blind alleys in- 
numerable. Into this fatal ambus- 
cade the devoted fish advance with 
all the confidence of a besieging 
army entering a city that has 
capitulated. The order they observe 
is most methodic; first in the van 
come the veterans of the troop, 
the mighty Orcyni of the forces ; 
immediately follow the black co- 
horts of mature thunny; while 
youthful pelamyds and immature 
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auxide bring up the rear, till all 
having entered and spread them- 
selves throughout the vast labyrinth, 
they are quickly bewildered and 
lost, find retreat impossible, and 
are summarily despatched by the 
cunning men. who planned the 
destructive decoy. 

It was formerly universally be- 
lieved that an unfortunate obliquity 
of vision rendered the capture of 
thunny more easy than that of any 
other fish. What the peculiar im- 
perfection was, authors were not 
agreed ;* some supposed it to be 
owing to a glaucomatous or muddy 
condition of the transparent humours 
of the eye; others that it proceeded 
from an unfortunate habit of squint- 
ing acquired by the young cordylas, 
and not corrected by the parents as 
their offspring advanced to thunny- 
hood ; others, amongst whom were 
Aristotle and Pliny, that the de- 
fective vision, whatever might be its 
cause, was confined entirely to the 
right eye. Aristotle drew this 
inference from the.conduct of these 
fish, who always entered the Euxine 
on the right bank when they went 
there to spawn, but on leaving it in 
summer with their young brood, 
kept close to tlie opposite shore. 
This supposed practice of the 
thunny, Pliny has repeated, and in 
further corroboration of their 
oblique vision, adopts the following 
fiction :—‘ There is,’ says he, ‘ in the 
Bosphorus an incline white 
rock, which reflecting the rays of 
the sun on its surface, scares the 
thunny from the spot; these fish, who 
come so far in a direct course, no 
sooner arrive within view of this 
glittering -object,t than they start 
off abruptly, and rush tumultuously 
into the Byzantine Bay; where, in- 
deed, the thunny fishery is exclu- 
sively carried on, since not one of 
these scombers, he says, was ever 
known to visit the opposite shore of 
Chalcedon, though the coasts are 


* The hazy vision of these fish seems to have been considered an established 
fact ; rd cxaiov dupa mapaBadwy Oiyvvov sixny, having ‘a cast in the left (not 
right) eye like a thunny,’ is a proverbial expression from ischylus. 

+ This rock, called anciently the Golden Horn, was supposed to derive the ap- 
pellation in consequence of the wealth accruing to the Byzantine from the great 
fishery carried on in the bay ; Gibbon says, ‘ the curve which it describes might be 
compared to the horn of a stag, or as it should seem with more propriety, to that 
of an ox. The epithet Golden was expressive of the riches which every wind wafted 
from the most distant countries into the secure and capacious port of Constantinople.’ 
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only a thousand paces apart.* 
Tournefort (Voyage de Levant), 
however, declares all this to be gra- 
tuitous assertion, without any fouda- 
tion in fact; and says, on the con- 
trary,—‘ que la cdte de Macédoine 
est trés poissonneuse, et certaine- 
ment Strabo et Pline avaient été 
trompés par ceux qui leur avaient 
fait accroire que les pelamyds ou 
jeune thons s’en detournaient épou- 
vanté par les roches blanches coshien 
sous l’eau, lesquelles les obligeaient 
de gagner la céte de Byzance; au 
contraire, les pelamyds de Macé- 
doine étaient si recherchés par les 
anciens, que Varron, cité par Aule 
Gelle, les mettait parmi les morceaux 
les plus delicieux; et l'on ne voit 
aujourd'hui que filets autour de cette 
ville pour la peche de jeunes thons.’ 
A favourite time for catching 
thunny seems to have been at the 
full of the moon, when these fish, 
allured by the silvery light, glide in 
great bands through the water, and 
are easily kidnapped. 
The nets have been shot, and on careless 
fin 
The moonlit thunnies will soon rush 
in,t 
was an oracular announcement to 
Pisistratus, in virtue of which, He- 
rodotus tells us, he was enabled to 
surprise the Athenians amusing 
themselves with dice and dominos, 
after breakfast; and taking them 
thus totally unprepared, soon had 
the whole city as much at his dispo- 
sal as a shoal of thunny sporting at 
midnight.t Another occasion when 
thunny are very easily secured, is 
whilst suffering under the malign 
influence of the estrum ;§ whenever 
they are stung by these pests, the 
fisherman may spare himself all 
skill, and almost all labour, the 
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wretched creatures offering them- 
selves for capture, like the ‘mice in 
Hudibras’s holsters, and coming 

On purpose to be taken, 
Without th’ expense of cheese or bacon, 


merely that death may put an end 

to their suffering. Some of the 

accounts given of these pigmy tor- 

mentors are curious and striking ; 

they creep, it seems, from their 

lurking places in the mud, where 

they exist in such prodigious 

quantities that often the fisherman, 

on drawing up his lines, will find 

the baits entirely consumed by 

them ; and entering stealthily under 

the gill-covers of their living prey, 

commence a persecution to which 

death only puts a period; for, in 

addition to the inflammation excited 

by their presence in this vascular 

and highly sensitive part, they were 

supposed to infuse some deleterious 

principle into the circulation as well, 

and to inoculate madness into the 

veins of their victim :— 

When the fierce dog-star brings the sultry 
days, 

And feverish vapours taint the kinder 
rays, 

Then fearless of the waves, the ocean- 
breeze 

Broods o’er the waters and infests the 
seas. 

Beneath the shelt’ring fin the insects 
hide 

And goad with pois’nous sting the tender 
side. 

Vext with the puny foe the thunnies 
leap, 

Flounce on the stream, and toss the 
mantling deep. 

Ride o’er the foaming seas, with torture 
rave, 

Bound into air, and dash the smoking 
wave. 

Oft with imprudent haste they fly the 
main 


* Chalcedon was called ‘the city of the blind’ because the Megareans, who 
planted a colony there, overlooked the advantages of the opposite shore, and so lost 
the fisheries which the Byzantines afterwards acquired. 

+ Epperra: & dBbdog 7d dé diervoy ixwereracrat 
Bdvoe & oipnoovar cerevaing did vixtéc. 

} Belon mentions having seen an ancient coin in the possession of Grieler, repre- 
senting a thunny swimming under a full moon. 

§ This crustacean parasite, which affects alike the thunny and the sword fish, is 


the pennatula filosa of Gmelin, and penilla of Oken, belonging to the family lernza. 
Terrible as this scourge is to the skin of these unfortunate scombers, they have other 
— besides, which, vulture-like, prey on their vitals. Commerson relates that 

e has found in the thunny’s intestines ascarides and tenias ; fascioli in the peri- 
toneum ; fi/arias and other species in the stomach, So that this fish is liable not 


aoe be tormented out of his wits by lernzas, but to be eaten up of worms, like 
erod, 
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And seek in death a kind release from 


pain, 

Vault on some ship, or to the shores 
repair, 

And gasp away their hated lives in air. * 

Not the movements of Orestes 
ss by the Furies, nor the 

owing fly-stung Io in ancient 
tragedy, nor Philoctetes otottatoing 
over his foot, nor the knot of frantic 
galeux blouses who besiege, on a re- 
ception day, the anteroom of the 
Hépital St. Louis, and, savage as 
Hercules, writhe in their poisoned 
shirts,and sacré at the doctors, stamp 
like demoniacs, and claim instant 
admission into lustral water, the 
chamber of aromatic fumigations, 
and the soulagement sulphurique,— 
ever exhibited a wilder state of ex- 
citement than is reported of the 
thunny under the burning irritating 
stings of these marine gad-flies! In 
the lunges of his cutaneous sufferings 
he loses command of the little brains 
he once possessed, and rushing head- 
long through the deep, or bounding, 
as lashed by scourges, over its sur- 
face, quite heedless of consequences, 
and goaded on by despair, leaps 
many feet out of the water, and, as 
Oppian has described, either plunges 
upon the deck of a passing vessel, 
or rushing towards the shore, dashes 
himself to pieces on the rocks, where 
he is found dead, with a host of these 
cruel tormentors still at work upon 
his flesh. 

The operations of the ancient 
fisheries were carried on with great 
vigour, both at Byzantium, and on 
the coast of Spain; because the 
Mediterranean, contracting its chan- 
nel at each of these extremities, there 
forces these migratory fish into 
closer contact with each other and 
theshore. The rising of the Pleiades 
(May 11th), was the signal for the 
commencement of hostilities, and the 
war against them was carried on till 
the setting of Arcturus (August 6th.) 
The modern seasonlasts considerably 
longer ; beginning, according to Du- 
hamel, early in April, and not ter- 
minating till quite the end of Septem- 
ber ; that month being, indeed, con- 
sidered by the fishermenas theirbest; 
as this is about double the time that 
the ancient fishing was continued, it 
would seem that these thunny (un- 
like the Rechabite swallows, ever 
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* Oppian, translated by John Jones. 
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punctual, almost to a day, in their 
migration southward, from the ear- 
liest times) have materially changed 
the institutions of their ancestors, 
and devote half the year at present 
to the Mediterranean, where for- 
merly they only spent three months. 
But who, if we except Neptune and 
the Nereids—knows where the other 
months are passed? With reference 
to another fish of this family, the 
mackerel, Mr. Yarrel very sensibly 
observes, that it may be fairl 
doubted whether they are not coaah 
nearer to us at all seasons than is 
generally supposed; coming, as char 
do, from the inaccessible Sesthe of 
their lakes towards the shore, in 
order to spawn, and when that pur- 
pose is accomplished, leaving the 
shoal water, and retiring again to 
the bottom. The reason why thunny, 
as well as other fish, come to the 
coast in spring, is, says Pliny, ‘for 
that they are more in saftie under 
the winde, where the water is not so 
rough, and fulle of waves ; and also 
to bringe forthe their littel ones 
where there be no great fishes to 
devoure them up.’ Nor is their dis- 
appearance afterwards from .the 
coast any evidence of a distant 
voyage, since they may be, as Aris- 
totle has remarked of some other 
fish, merely en retraite. 


Moprern Tuunny FisHery. 


The catching of thunny, now-a- 
days, is mostly effected by nets; 
two of the most approved modifica- 
tions of which are those popularly 
known in Provence as the tonnaire 
and the madrague. Of the latter, 
Duhamel truly says, that no other 
combination of meshes can convey 
such idea of human ingenuity, in- 
ventiveness, and industry in the art. 
So vast a quantity of fish does it 
sometimes secure, that there is pre- 
served in the archives of the active 
little fishing town of Couilloure, the 
registration of one notable night’s 
capture of a hundred and sixty 
thousand thunny, each weighing on 
an average twenty-five pounds, but 
many reaching a hundred and fifty. 
This madrague, like Oppian’s float- 
ing city, of which it is probably only 
an imitation, forms a vast decoy, 
stretching out over a large acreage 
of water: unlike the tonnaire, it is 
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a fixture, and always on service, ex- 
cept when removed for necessary 
repairs, like a vessel taken into 
dock. Here the door of destiny 
stands ever open, and of the unwary 
who enter, none return; like the 
Bridge of Sighs, it is crossed but 
once; and the inscription which 
Dante has placed over the awful 
portals of his hell, ‘All hope abandon, 
ye that enter here,’ suits well with 
the character of its precincts. First 
comes a long broad avenue, formed 
by the shore on one side, and a pa- 
rallel line of deep-sunk nets, enclos- 
ing whatever enters it on the other; 
at the end of this ‘high road to 
ruin,’ another hempen wall, at right 
angles with the shore, offers an ob- 
struction to the advancing fish, save 
only in the centre, where a narrow 
passage permits the devoted band to 
pass onward in the direction of their 
doom ; a second insidious obstacle, 
of a like nature serves to secure a 
further progress, and when this is 
cleared, a third enclosure presents 
itself, and on they go, deeper and 
deeper into the intricacies of a hope- 
less labyrinth, which terminates at 
last in an apartment with a meshed 
bottom, well styled the Camera della 
morte. To this very door of death, 
the thunny who are so unfortunate 
as once to have entered the avenue, 
are hunted on by two boats sta- 
tioned in the rear, whose crews drag 
a net after the fish, to prevent their 
backing out, which, from the inces- 
sant shouting and noise of all sorts 
kept up to scare them, these timid 
creatures seldom attempt. There is 
something extremely exciting in 
witnessing the wholesale capture of 
a herd of these great black fish, in- 
termixed as they generally are with 
the forms of many of their large 
congeners, and occasionally with a 
sword-fish or a dolphin besides ; and 
no one ever left the spot after one 
of these enormous hauls, without 
feeling that, however superior the 
whale fishery may be in enterprise, 
it cannot yield its votaries half the 
pleasures and charms of these xnro- 
Onpias; for, in the first place, the 
weather, to be propitious for the 
sport, must be fine,—‘ Verno Sole 
illucente, ventis placide, et tran- 
quille flantibus, cxlo leto et quasi 
ridente conquiescente 4 tempesta- 
tibus maris,’ as lian tells us; and, 
in Provence at least, on such occa- 
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sions, music.and festivities go hand 
in hand with toil. The following is 
Mons. Lacepede’s lively account of 
this ‘Peche ou Chasse & la Ma- 
drague :'—‘ La curiosité attire sou- 
vent un grand nombre de spectateurs 
autour de la madrague; on y ac- 
court comme & une féte; on rassemble 
autour de soi tout ce qui peut aug- 
menter la vivacité du plaisir; on 
s’entoure d’instruments de musique; 
et quelles sensations ne sont pas en 
effet éprouvés! l’immensité des mers, 
la pureté de l’air, la douceur de la 
température, l’éclat d’un soleil vivi- 
fiant que les flots mollement agités 
refléchissent et multiplient ; la frai- 
cheur des zephirs; le concours des 
batimens legers; l’agilité des marins; 
adresse des pecheurs; le courage 
de ceux qui combattent contre 
d’enormes animaux rendus plus dan- 
gereux par leur rage et desespoir ; les 
élans rapides de l'impatience, les 
cris de la joie, les acclamations de la 
surprise, les sons harmonieux des 
cors, le retentissement des rivages, 
les triomphes des vainqueurs, les 
applaudissements de la multitude 
ravie.” 

We may quote, too, our own ex- 
perience as equally pleasurable: it 
was early in the morning of a lovely 
August day—never since we had 
been in Sicily had the water looked 
more blue, nor the cactus-crowned 
heights of Monte Pelegrino more 
inviting—that we put off in a boat 
from the bay of Palermo, and or- 
dered our barcaroles to pull for the 
tonnaro, or place where the ma- 
drague lay, about a mile from shore. 
To seaward all was smooth; not a 
ripple broke the oleaginous expanse 
stretched before us, mapped with 
floating corks, and indicating as ac- 
curately as on a ground plan, the 
whole extent ar figure of the 
mighty decoy—a town indeed in 
size. Having pulled from one end 
to the other of the long fau- 
bourg, to the first submarine bar- 
rier, and then glided over it, we 
rowed with increased speed between 
battlements of cork and motionless 
buoys, and soon came to the 
spot, towards which some boats a 
little in advance of our own had been 
driving a shoal of thunnies, like a 
flock of timid sheep. eco’ la camera 
della morte; siamo giunti! exclaimed 
both rowers at once, shipping their 
oars, and staring down into the 
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depths to see what might be there: 
we did the same, but not discovering 
anything, the men resumed the oars, 
and in a few seconds laid us along- 
side an anchored barge, being one 
of two which were placed as guards 
over each end of the ‘chamber of 
death. This served as a point 
d'appui for the nets, which were 
being worked up from the side of 
the opposite vessel, where a crowd 
of fishermen were already tugging 
away at what seemed to our impa- 
tience an endless length of cordage ; 
by the shortening of which, how- 
ever, as the boat duly received it, 
layer upon layer, fold upon fold, 
and coil upon coil, they were slow] 
bringing up the reticulated w 
from the bottom. Whilst waiting 
the result we had time to notice the 
fine forms of the men, who, leaning 
over the sides of the boat, or stand- 
ing on its benches, exhibited athletic 
and agile frames engaged in all the 
variety of muscular action, which 
each man’s share in the labours 
severally demanded. Fine propor- 
tions, according to Oppian, constitute 
a prime qualification in fishermen. 
First be the fisher’s limbs compact and 
sound, 
With solid flesh and well-braced sinews 
bound ; 
Let due proportion every part commend, 
Nor leanness shrink too much, nor fat 
distend. J. JONES. 


And more perfect figures than theirs, 
indeed, poetry could not imagine, 
nor the classic chisel of Greece por- 
tray; every man of them was an 
academy model; to perfect sym- 


metry of limb were added dark 
flashing eyes, jet black hair, beard, 
and moustache;  irreproachable 
noses, the whitest teeth, and the 
richest coloured southern com- 
plexion. What a contrast to a body 
of sandy-haired, freckled, hard-fea- 
tured, stockingless Highlanders, 
whose self-sufficient air challenges 
attention to nothing but an ungainly 
gait and a knock-kneed deformity of 
person! Presently a simultaneous 
shout proclaimed, La pipa! Lapipa! 
Our own boatmen, after repeating 
the cry, informed us that a sword- 
fish, or pipa, as the Palermo sailors 
designate it, had been seen to enter 
the decoy with the thunny, and must 
now be in the net. As the flooring 
had been drawn up several fathoms, 
the pipa presently swam towards 
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the surface, to see what was the 
matter, and some well-practised eyes 
having caught a first glimpse of him, 
the crews testified their delight by 
three loud vociferations. Frightened 
by the noise and the confused scene 
above, the long form of the fish 
might soon be Gistinguished, shoot- 
ing now here, now there, athwart 
the hempen court; he rose at last, 
in much agitation, quite to the top, 
but instantly dived down again, 
scattering the spray far and wide 
with a lash of his powerful tail. 
This plunge only carried him among 
the trembling thunnies, pelamyds, 
and alalongas, which covered the 
bottom of the net ; then up he comes 
again, to find every eye looking 
fishy, and every hand ready to dea 
the fatal blow. Like a startled 
horse in a high-fenced paddock, the 
sword-fish now careers round and 
round the enclosure, seeking for an 
exit, but in vain; finding none, he 
backs a moment, then, swifter than 
thought, rushes on the net, runs his 
long weapon through, and makes a 
large hole in the meshes; but be- 
coming hopelessly entangled, his 
fate is sealed, and death follows fast : 
one lusty arm has thrown a heavy 
harpoon, but missed the mark; an- 
other, with more steady aim, and a 
lighter missile, hits and wounds the 
fish ; furious at the blow, he floun- 
ders from side to side, while the 
clear blue waves are stained all 
around with his blood; in a few 
seconds a dozen barbed poles lie 
deep in the poor pipa’s flank, and 
after throwing up a whirlwool of 
discoloured water, as the blows of 
the fishermen rain faster and faster 
upon their victim, the crimson of 
the flood deepens, and in less than a 
minute the gashed carcase of this 
great scomber is drawn up safely 
into the boat, with a triumphant 
shout. ‘ Fifteen scudi for our share,’ 
exclaims one of the excited ma- 
riners, as they lay him at last at the 
bottom; and* Bless the Virgin and 
St. Anthony,’ says another; ‘ there 
is not much damage done this time 
to the net.’ ‘ Now, signor, we shall 
presently see the thunny,’ cried out 
our barearoles ; and accordingly, as 
the sieve-like flooring of the camera 
della morte was drawn within a few 
feet of the surface, a mixed multi- 
tude of large fish, chiefly of the 
scomber family, all in violent agita- 
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tion at what they saw and heard 
(for the men were now gaily singing 
at the ropes), dashed and splashed 
about till the whole enclosure was 
covered with foam. The work of 
slaughter soon commenced, and 
these great creatures, dispatched by 
blows, were hauled without difficulty 
on board the barge. Sometimes, 
we were told, when a very colossal 
thunny is caught, one of the crew 
mounts his back, and will ride him, 
as Arion did the dolphin, several 
times round the inner enclosure, 
patting and taming him before he is 
stabbed like his smaller companions. 
The chamber being now empty, was 
let down again for new victims, 
while we followed the cargo just 
shipped to the landing place; thence, 
preceded by two drummers, off we 
went in procession to the Mercato 
Reale, where we found many great 
thunny (the produce of a still earlier 
haul) already piled up in bloody 
heaps on the flags; all, without ex- 
ception, had eyeless sockets (those 
organs, being a perquisite of the 
crew, are torn out the first thing, to 
make oil for-their lamps) ; the gills, 
too, and the roes, which are eaten 
fresh, were ripped out and deposited 
in baskets by themselves. This mu- 
tilation of the thunnies makes their 
appearance in the market very un- 
sightly and uninviting at all times. 
Besides these, there were alolongas, 
whose long pectorals had been 
draggled in the mire, and man 
other large and curious fish, wit. 
the formidably armed heads of two 
or three sword-fish, fixed on end in 
the upper part of the wood work of 
the same stalls, where their huge 
bodies were exposed for sale, cut up 
into bloodless white masses, looking 
like so many coarse fillets of veal; 
while whole hampers of labride 
attracted the least attentive eye to 
their lovely and most varied and 
varying colours. 

The noise employed in selling the 
mutest of all animals, loud in every 
country, was perfectly stunning here; 
nor can those who have not wit- 
nessed the scene form any idea of 
what a Sicilian Billingsgate at 
market hour really is, when a hun- 
dred stentors are all bawling in 
unison, and each striving to drown 
his neighbour’s noise in his own. 
‘ Trenta sei! trenta sei!’ cries out 
the padrone of one stall, cleaving 
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some mighty fish into pieces which 
fell under the strokes of an enormous 
chopper, kept for the purpose by his 
side,— 
TpixOa cai rerpayOd diarpudiv exrece 
xXEtpdc- 
Trenta sei! trenta sei! repeat two . 
journeymen accomplices, counting 
it at the same time on their 
fingers to secure accuracy, as 
they telegraph the information to 
distant customers, who cannot hear 
for the hubbub. One holds up a 
specimen slice of his wares, whilst 
he shouts guardi! guardi! with 
the voice of a Porto or Lablache ; 
while others are roaring tutti vivi! 
tutti vivi! Here you are invited to 
buy aseidieci! (subandi grani); there, 
at lower price, but not in lower 
accents, a dieci! here, one bellows 
sardint e alice! another there, 
shouts mendole e merluzzi! while 
a third, under the name of jfici! 
jici! roars forth some marine deli- 
cacy both fresh and fragrant. Just 
as you approach each stall the 
bellowing salesman suspends his 
voice for a moment to inquire, in 
muffled thunder, whether your ez- 
cellenza wants to buy; but on ob- 
serving that you shake your head or 
walk by, instantly—like some shrill 
cicada, fitfully silent while a tra- 
veller passes under his tree—the 
loud-tongued Sicilian resumes his 
deafening importunity. 


THUNNY aT TABLE. 


The thunny has enjoyed a far 
higher reputation abroad than we, 
who are accustomed to so many 
much better fish at home, would be 
; willing to accord it ; but before 

iscussing the merits of this seomber 
at table, a few particulars respecting 
his very variable size, which ma- 
terially modifies the quality of the 
flesh, may be given. Very young 
thunny form a delicate /rittwra, 
with none of the characteristic 
bad flavour of the older fish: a 
thunny, weighing from twenty to 
thirty pounds, and measuring from 
three and a-half to four feet long, is 
neither coarse nor rank; much be- 
yond the period of youth, however, 
the increment of size and weight is 
attended with a sensible deteriora- 
tion in quality. The leviathans of 
the race, carried about on poles with 
tuck of drum, are, ee during 
the Sicilian dog-days, food scarcely 
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to be borne, and, as Pliny says (will 
the reader forgive his vigorous ex- 
ession), ‘enow to e a man 

Iche sowre.’ They attain occa- 
sionally very greatdimensions. Those 
weighing a hundred pounds are 
called scampirro (a patois diminu- 
tive in Sicily for scomber) ; the mezzo 
tunno, or half thunny, ranges from a 
hundred to three hundred pounds. 
Cetti says, a thousand pounds is 
no uncommon size, and that speci- 
mens have been caught of eighteen 
hundred pounds weight. Aristotle 
mentions one of twelve hundred 
pounds, the tail of which measured 
two cubits and a palm across; and 
Pennant, only a century ago, re- 
lates the capture of a thunny off 
the coast of Inverary, which after 
filling his obese skin with herrings 
wolaned six hundred and forty 
pounds. This, par parenthése, 1s 
enough to take away Churchill's 
reproachful record of Scotland, where 
he says everything grows thin, even 
to the insects— 

And half-starved spiders feed on half- 
starved flies. 

One of the largest, if not the very 
largest, thunny ever heard of, is that 
of which Aldrovandi gives full parti- 
culars, as he received them from a 
high functionary of Spain. This real 
cete of a scomber measured thirty- 
two feet lengthways, and had at the 
broadest part a girth of sixteen feet; 
facts which, as they rest upon 
Spanish not on Greek veracity, it 
would be highly improper to 

uestion. There could also be no 

oubt that this fish was a thunny, 
for it had been pickled, and as the 
relator truly says, there can be no 
mistake in the flavour and fibre of 
that chip-like food.* 

Galen reckons amongst fish of 
hard fibre whales, dolphins, seals, 
and large old thunny, which last, he 
says, come very near to them in 
intiigestibility, though they are not 
so palatable. Besides differences of 
age and size, which materially 
affect the condition of this fish, 
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must be further added the modifying 
influences of site. Archistratus, the 
Grecian Quin, who travelled over 
the world for his stomach’s sake, has 
left it upon record to benefit pos- 
terity, that the thunny of Constanti- 
nople, Carystium, and Sicily, are not 
to be despised, though they are 
exceeded by those of Hipponium, in 
Italy, whilst he has bracketed off 
the Samian specimens as ineffably 
good, and, indeed, only fit to be put 
upon Jupiter’s table or his own. 
e part most in esteem fresh was 
the belly. 
Basse, conger’s head, and thunny’s 
under side, 
Are luxuries no slender means provide, 


is only one of many Greek fragmen- 
tary attestations which might be cited 
to prove the high relish for this par- 
ticular cut of thethunny. Atheneus 
recommends it « pvtare,—i.e., 
stuffed with onions and some other 
of the more acrid condiments, to 
which, for indigestibility, our goose 
and onions must be a light dish. 
The Ligurians, says Jovius, eat it 
under the name of azeminum, stewed 
in oil and Corsican wine with 
pounded pepper and chopped onion ; 
another — recipe, we should 
fancy, if there were not too man 
known already, for nightmare. All 
the carcase was salted and pickled, 
and sold under various names, as 
xntnpa (Ath.), pnAa wovrixa (Galen), 
Ovvvaca -raptyn (Ath.) The best 
part for pickling was the belly, 
already nena as the best part 
fresh. It is sold tothis day in Italy 
under the name tarentello, as the 
prime cut; the next in esteem 
was the omotarichum, or pickled 
shoulder ; lastly came the dry parts, 
im. melandrias, and ureas. The 
t and last were lumps, generall 

in cubes, cut out of the back or tail, 
the other served swimming in oil by 
dirty stewards on board Mediter- 
ranean steamers, we had long ago 
described in Blackwood as vencers 
of mahogany in appearance, and 
tasteless as any week 


* A sketch of this thunny sent to the Italian naturalist, is reproduced in his 
volume De Piscibus, and a very remarkable circumstance connected with its capture 
off Gibraltar in 1565, is the appearance of a «whole fleet of ships painted along its 
sides from tail to gill-laps, perhaps in anticipation of the Spanish Armada then pre- 


paring to invade England. 
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AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


N the republics of the ancient 
world and of the middle-ages, the 
forum and the tribune were the 
places from whence the greatest 
popular influence was exercised ; and 
as the rude liberty which the nations 
of those days were capable of enjoy- 
ing was expanded, these elements of 
popular power increased in the same 
proportion. But in England, as the 
middle classes have made their way 
up into the administratiou of public 
aifairs, they have brought with them 
their business habits, and their very 
good custom of confining their atten- 
tion to the point before them, and 
of valuing a few plain remarks filled 
with facts bearing upon it, more than 
fine turned empty sentences. 

It is generally supposed that the 
English race upon the other side of 
the Atlantic are not animated with 
the same love of directness and 
point ; that, while there is a popular 
demand for more skill in a public 
man in those rhetorical displays 
which delude the judgment quite as 
often as they excite the fancy, there 
is less call for the higher qualities of 
the statesman, for broad and_ com- 

rehensive views, accurate know- 
edge, skill in its application to cir- 
cumstances, capacity for patient 
labour, quickness of comprehension, 
and sterlin common sense. Such 
ideas have been gathered, not with- 
out reason, to a certain extent from 
the public press of the United States, 
and to a certain extent from the 
eee of some of its public men. 

ut they are incorrect. 

It is undoubtedly true, that in a 
country where the daily journals are 
counted by thousands, and read by 
everybody, there are many con- 
ducted with but moderate ability, 
and possibly not unfrequently with 
a little too much verbosity. But 
the better class of newspapers in 
New York, Boston. Philadelphia, 
&c., will compare favourably with 
most of the English journals in the 
style, tone, and temper of their lead- 
ing articles, and the statesmanlike 
mode of treating their subjects. So, 
too, it is undoubtedly true, that in 
a country where every man of ordi- 
nary fluency of speech may find 
audiences at the many public meet- 
ings held for political and other pur- 
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poses, and a place for his efforts in 
the columns of the next morning's 
be some persons will obtain a 

earing whose taste will fall short 
of the canons of art. And in the 
Congress even, while the public 
business is dragging its slow length 
along in the committee-rooms, there 
will be some, perhaps too many, 
speeches made for ‘ Buncome,’ not 
unlike, in style and pertinency, 
those astonishing productions with 
which Irish members: sometimes 
illuminate the House of Commons. 
But such men are measured at their 
true value in America as well as 
here, and are tolerated only while 
the better men of the country are 
off the stage. 

The Capitol at Washington is to 
the lounger what Hyde Park, Ken- 
sington Gardens, the morning con- 
cert, a dejeuner in the country, or (in 
1851) a five-shilling day in the Ex- 
hibition, or the "Ro yal Academy 
rooms, are to the Londoner—a place 
where a vacant hour can be agree- 
ably killed: and thither the ga 
world go to do the murder wit 
Yankee directness of purpose. Up 
the broad, dusty, sun-burnt avenue 
they go in crowds, if that wobegone 
street ever can be crowded. They 
mount the magnificent flight of steps 
which leads to the eastern front, 
pass the triple colonnade, and enter 
the rotunda, with its marble, tobacco- 
covered floor. If there be no debate 
of interest in either house, the 
stream diverges here: some go to 
the Senate to hear grave senators 
discuss the items of an Indian bill; 
some to the House to listen to a 
member considering a bill for the 
relief of the widow of John Smith, 
and regaling his audience with the 
local politics of a county in Texas or 
Iowa. But by far the greater part 
will find their way to the Library, 
where the latest fashions, the last 
engagement, the chances for the 
Presidency, the newest book, the 
last night’s flirtations, and the to- 
night’s dances, are jumbled up in 
a characteristic conversational mé- 
lange. 

When a debate of interest is to 
take place in the Senate, it is gene- 
rally well known beforehand. It is 
talked over in society much as if it 

Cc 
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were a show for the amusement of 
the weaker sex, and senators are 
besieged for places upon the floor 
of the chamber. As the time ap- 
proaches, the galleries begin sepidhy 
to fill ; and before the hour arrives, 
galleries, lobbies, and the floor are 
crowded,—many a pretty face usurp- 
ing - seat an oe _ should be 

ed by graver—stolidity, perhaps. 
The Vice-President calls the § rate 
to order, the business of the day is 
disposed of, and then the expected 
debate begins, lasts till the audience 
are tired (sometimes longer), and 
then the performance breaks off, like 
Dumas’ play of Monte Christo, to 
be renewed the nextday. This semi- 
theatrical way of conducting the 
discussions of this eminent,body has 
given to them a character peculiar 
to themselves. The debates are not 
so much debates as a succession of 
orations, elaborated with care, deli- 
vered with oratorical effect, and 
generally treating the subject with 
a philosophic completeness not usual 
in England. 

The Senate has much changed since 
we first knew it. None of the great 
triumvirate remain. Clay and Cal- 
houn, the embodiments of the prin- 
ciples of union and iasalem, bavo 
gone to their final home, amid the 
tears of friends, the respect of foes, 
and the lamentations of the Re- 
public: Webster has left, to fill the 
responsible position of chief adviser 
to the President; Benton, too, the 
father of the Senate, after forty 
years of public service, has been re- 
oo by his State, and has lately 

een returned to the lower house by 
his more immediate constituency ; 
Clayton and Buchanan are no longer 
there; Cass, indeed, remains, and 
there are others of great reputation 
at home. But the gentlemen we 
have named, almost the only ones 
known in Europe, have left the 
scenes of which they have long 
formed the central point of interest. 

Mr. Calhoun was a man of re- 
markable formation, physical as well 
as psychological, and exercised an 
influence on the southern portion of 
the Union which will long outlive 
even the youngest disciple of his 
school. Tall, thin, with sunken 


cheeks and rigid lips, his long 
zzled hair thrown in confusion off 
is square forehead over the back of 
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his head, he attracted the attention 
of the visitor at once by the nervous 
energy with which he noted every 
proceeding of the Senate, and by 
the brilliancy of an eye which seemed 
to have drank up the vitality from 
the rest of his attenuated frame. 
When he rose to speak, the Senate 
was silent. The little noise of busi- 
ness which sometimes rustles the 
quiet even of that staid body was 
hushed, and senators sat waiting 
the words of the southern oracle. 
Never was a Delphic priest more 
oracular. His jagged sentences 
were short, concise, almost mysteri- 
ous in their solidity. As he warmed 
with his subject, his thin sombre- 
clad frame rose to its utmost height ; 
and, with an eye fired to intensest 
heat, but fixed ever on one spot on 
the floor of the chamber, and with 
a hand nervously jerking in unison 
with his speech from an elbow 
pinned to his body, the champion of 
the divine right of slavery piled 
syllogism on syllogism with a rapi- 
dity that set at defiance tlie capa- 
cities of even the most practised 
listener, and sat down at the close, 
leaving his audience bewildered by 
the subtlety of his metaphysics, and 
overwhelmed by the concise force of 
his logic. In his social intercourse 
this remarkable man was one of the 
most fascinating persons we have 
ever met. Easy, fluent in conver- 
sation, wonderfully intelligent and 
enchanting on any subject he 
touched, considerate towards others, 
kind and attentive towards young 
men, he exercised a personal influ- 
ence such as, we have been told, no 
other man enjoyed in America, ex- 
cept his great rival, Mr. Clay —an 
influence the more pernicious, as his 
doctrines in regard to slavery were 
opposed to all just ideas of human 
cote, and as his views upon the 
American Union, if carried out, 
would involve that happy land in 
the horrors of civil war. 

Mr. Calhoun had not long passed 
away before he was followed by his 
great antagonist, Mr. Clay, who 
lived, however, long enough to see 
the end of that terrible contest 
which the genius of his adversary 
had excited, and the triumphant as- 
sertion of the doctrines of nation- 
ality of which he himself was, in his 
life, the great embodiment. The 
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name of this extraordinary man was 
better known in Europe than that 
of any other American statesman, 
except Mr. Webster; but the notices 
which filled the English press upon 
his death showed that his character 
was not appreciated. The vital idea 
of his political creed was the na- 
tionality of his country. When his 
young mind gathered its early and 
most vivid impressions, those first 
ideas which smk into the human 
heart as deep as its ineradicable in- 
stincts, the Tnited States were just 
at the close of that long war with 
this country, which left them, with 
independence, traditions of oppres- 
sion and of hate. And when, a 
young man, he entered upon the 
duties of life, he again found them 
involved in another contest with the 
old traditions yet unextinguished. 
The great political lesson he drew 
from such sources was an ardent 
love of country, a love which rose to 
a controlling principle, and com- 
pelled his devotion in every emer- 
gency. Hence he became a Protec- 
tionist, to establish the peaceful arts 
in that loved country, to quicken its 
industry, to elevate its population, 
and to make it independent of the 
world. Hence, when the mainte- 
nance of high protective duties 
threatened the existence of the 
Union, he abandoned for the time 
his favourite policy, and projected 
and carried a compromise measure, 
which restored peace to the nation, 
and enabled it to adjust its financial 
policy when the excitement had 
passed away. Hence he was ever 
an advocate for prospective emanci- 
pation of the slaves within his own 
State ; hence, too, no one was more 
jealous than he of the interference 
of the agitators of the North in 
those domestic questions which the 
national constitution had left to be 
settled by the South. And hence he 
was found the most zealous advocate 
of the new Compromise Bill, which 
he believed (we think, incorrectly) 
would for ever settle these vexed 
questions. From his readiness to 
make compromises, his statesman- 
ship has been doubted here, doubted 
most unjustly; for what is all im- 
portant oie ation but a compro- 
mise, where extreme views are sacri- 
ficed to a moderate mean. To 
abandon a part of one’s principles in 
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the face of an adverse majority, for 
the sake of carrying the remainder, 
shows quite as strong a devotion to 
them as the abandonment of the 
whole under the same circumstances. 
And yet eminent statesmen have 
been much lauded for the latter 
course by the journals loudest in 
their condemnation of the American 
man of compromise. 

The winning ways of Mr. Clay 
have been so often made the theme 
of praise by his countrymen, that 
Englishmen have become familiar 
with the story of his fascinations. 
His tall, lean form ; his homely fea- 
tures, so full of infinitely varied ex- 
pression, that no hand, not even that 
of the sun itself, could give its true 
spirit; his mild, energetic eye, full 
of liquid fire when he was roused ; 
his sandy hair, carelessly pushed 
away from his noble forehead; his 
big, ungainly mouth, opening to 
emit the most silvery pathos that 
ever rolled on mortal ear ; his negli- 
gent dress, with his cravat tied 
always askew, and a coat that would 
hang off the back; his constant 
companion, the snuff-box—are all 
vividly stamped in the memory of 
any one’ who ever saw him in the 
Senate. With what indescribable 

ace and ease he moved among his 

rother senators; with what a win- 
ning kindness of manner he greeted 
the stranger, no matter how humble. 
With what a lordly imperiousness 
he domineered over an antagonist. 
When it was known that he was to 
speak, the Senate chamber was filled 
with the beauty and fashion of 
Washington ; for, like all men of 
generous warmth, he was adored by 
the sex, who delighted, sometimes 
almost too literally, to hang upon his 
lips. The orations he was used to 
pronounce on such occasions will 

robably die away and be forgotten. 

hey were not filled with that phi- 
losophie spirit which could alone 
prevent their sinking with the sub- 
jects they concerned, and float them 
down the stream of time. Their 
charm was in the irresistible manner 
of the man, in the sweet and touch- 
ing tones of his voice, in the exqui-: 
site grace of his manner, in the 
conviction which they carried to the 
listener that they were the generous 
outpourings from the deepest re- 
cesses of the heart of a true man— 

c2 
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a conviction which lifted him above 
the regions of criticism into the at- 
mosphere of faith. Idlers and 
roués, women of fashion and dandies, 
as well as senators and politicians, 
listened to his every word. Their 
dull blood paid a noble tribute to 
the better sentiments of our race, b 
bounding more quickly through their 
veins at his touch. Let us not be 
understood as saying that Mr. Clay’s 
speeches were mere oratorical ds. 
plays: they were much more—they 
were well arranged treatises on the 
various subjects to which they re- 
lated, but nothing beyond. The in- 
spiration which charmed was in the 
orator, in the bold statesman bring- 
ing forward his great measures (for 
Mr. Clay originated more measures 
than any other man of his times in 
America), or in the dreadful foe, 
pushing his antagonist at every 
point. From all these causes he 
exercised as great an influence as 
any orator of his times. Thousands 
loved him who had never seen him ; 
tens of thousands of strangers 
mourned a personal friend when he 
died. His boldness and energy 
animated everything he touched ; 
and long after his speeches are for- 
gotten the student will read the 
traces of the public career of Henry 
Clay in the legislation of half a cen- 
tury. 

he death of Mr. Clay left Mr. 
Webster the undisputed great man 
of his country.* For more than 
er years they had been together 
in the front ranks of the public ser- 
vice. They began opposed to each 
other, but the best part of their 
lives was spent contending for the 
lead of the Conservative party. 
Coming from a new State of the 
West, Mr. Clay began his congres- 
sional career by leading the support 
of the democratic party to the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Madison, was 
an advocate of the war of 1812, and 
was one of the agents selected to 
negotiate the peace. Mr. Webster, 
on the other hand, represented the 
more peaceful views of commercial 
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New England, and began his public 
life in opposition, as a Federalist. 
Peace brought with it a dissolution 
of existing parties. The feeble ad- 
ministration of Mr. Monroe, during 
most of which Mr. Webster was not 
in Congress, was occupied with the 
birth and development of new and 
at questions, and closed witha 
itter contest for the Presidency. 
The present division of parties dates 
from the administration of Mr. John 
Quiney Adams, of which Mr. Clay 
was the first adviser in the Cabinet, 
and Mr. Webster the chief supporter 
in Congress. When General Jack- 
son was elected to the Presidency, 
they both went into opposition, and 
until Mr. Clay died, a few months 
since, continued to divide the affec- 
tions of the Whig party. 

In personal appearance, in cha- 
racter, in style, in nearly everything, 
Mr. Webster is the opposite of what 
his great rival was. All who saw 
him in England some years ago 
were struck with the batciectenl ap- 
pearance which has won for him the 
epithet of ‘godlike,’ in the some- 
what exaggerating vernacular of 
America. He is tall and portly, 
with a large frame, and the solid 
carriage of an Englishman. His 
dark features, so dark as to be al- 
most swarthy in some lights, are 
chiselled, notwithstanding their al- 
most colossal proportions, with all 
the delicacy of Grecian art. His 
thin rigid lip lies firmly closed when 
his face is in repose ; his large, dark, 
brilliant eyes are overhung and 
almost entombed by the noble fore- 
head, which rises high and broad 
over his face, and stamps him in- 
stantly to the beholder as a very 
remarkable man. The only person 
we remember to have seen at all re- 
sembling him is General Radowitz, 
of Prussia, who, without his mous- 
tache, and with a little more and 
darker hair, would pass very well 
for a twin brother of the great 
American senator. 

Mr. Webster has had the unusual 
fortune to place himself not only in 


* This article was written two months since, but its publication unavoidably de- 


The melancholy death of Mr. Webster has taken place in the interim. The 


profound sensation with which it has been received in America, attests the estima- 
tion in which he was held by those who knew him best ; and the eulogiums it has 


_paagpeeer go far beyond the measure of praise we have bestowed. 


America has lost 


er greatest man, and the world one of its statesmen, at a time when Conservative 


men cannot be spared in the West. 
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the front rank, but before every one 
in his country as an orator at the 
bar, in the Senate, before popular 
assemblies, and on literary occasions. 
As he has lately published a revised 
andcomplete edition of his speeches,* 
under the editorship of another 
American orator and statesman, fa- 
vourably known in this country, 
Mr. Edward Everett, we are able to 
give one or two extracts to justify 
our opinion of his merits. His 
style, both of manner and matter, 
is eminently characteristic of the 
part of the country he has repre- 
sented in Congress all his life. He 
is always cool, clear, and well-ar- 
ranged ; intelligible beyond a possi- 
bility of misapprehension; never 
warm in his exordiums, sometimes 
rising into true poetry in his pero- 
rations; delivering himself with 
straightforward ease and without 
theatrical display ; and aiming rather 
at convincing the reason than at 
carrying the imagination by storm. 
Hence there are few, perhaps none 
of his efforts that had the immediate 
effect of the more fervid orations of 
Mr. Clay: there are none that will 
not live and be read long after Mr. 
Clay is remembered as an orator 
only by popular tradition. They 
are spoken in a concise, pure English, 
such as is used by no other orator 
of the present day; they are always 
limited to the matter immediately 
before him, on which they are com- 
plete and exhausting. ere is a 
constant tendency to philosophic 
generalization oo deduction, which 
reminds us very much of Burke, 
whom Mr. Webster seems to have 
studied, and often also of Bacon. 
There is scarcely a paragraph in the 
six volumes which does not contain 
some general truth, elucidated often 
in the most casual manner from the 
statement with which he is more 
directly concerned. There is no 
lack either of fancy or imagination, 
though the former is more to be met 
with than the latter, always tem- 
pered by good taste into exceeding 
delicacy. With all this, the speeches 
are thoroughly done, and the most is 
said for his side of the case, whether 
in law or politics. 

These six volumes of Mr. Web- 
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ster’s works form the most impor- 
tant contribution to the political li- 
terature of America, since the writ- 
ings of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion,—perhaps it is not too much 
to say, the most important con- 
tributions ever made. They will 
be hereafter an essential manual 
and text-book to the foreigner de- 
siring to comprehend that compli- 
cated system of polity, and the 
questions which have arisen in its 
workings. While they are as pecu- 
liarly American as anything that 
ever fell from Mr. Clay’s lips, their 

hilosophic tone lifts them above the 
Seoeen of the nation for the study © 
of the world. It is impossible, from 
such a mass of matter, to make any 
single, or, indeed, any half dozen 
selections which will do justice to a 
criticism. But, as we are sketchers 
rather than critics, we shall content 
ourselves with two short extracts, 
neither of them among the more 
eloquent or admired passages of the 
orator, one as exhibiting his extraor- 
dinarily concise and picturesquemode 
of stating an argument, the other as 
showing the tendency to philosophic 
generalization of which we have 
spoken. 

A drier subject than the Sub-trea- 
sury Bill could hardly be imagined. 
The question before the Senate was © 
what should be done with the public 
monies while in the Treasury— 
whether they should be deposited 
in banks, to increase the capital of 
the country, or whether they should 
be removed from circulation, and 
locked up in charge of officers to be 
ame for that purpose, to await 
the wants of the Government. In 
the course of aremarkable speech on 
this subject, Mr. Webster drew the 
following fine picture of the differ- 
ence between the social systems of 
America and Europe, which we 
commend to all for its force and its 
truth :— 


In the old countries of Europe there 
is a clear and well-defined line between 
capital and labour ; a line which strikes 
through society with a horizontal sweep, 
leaving, on one side, wealth, in masses, 
holden by few hands, and those having 
little position in the laborious pursuits 
of life ; and, on the other, the thronging 


* The Works of Daniel Webster. 8vo. Six vols. Boston: Little and Brown. 
1. 
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multitudes of labour, with here and 
there only an instance of such accumu- 
lations of earnings as to deserve the 
name of capital. This cistinction, in- 
deed, is not universal and absolute in 
any of the commercial states of Europe, 
and it grows less and less definite as 
commerce advances; the effect of com- 
merce and manufactures, as all history 
shows, being everywhere to diffuse 
wealth, and not to aid its accumulation 
in few hands. But still the line is 
greatly more broad, marked, and visible 
in European nations than in the United 
States. In those nations, the gains of 
capital and wages, or the earnings of 
labour, are not only distinct in idea, as 
elements of the science of political eco- 
nomy, but, to a great degree, distinct, 
also, in fact ; and their respective claims 
and merits, and modes of relative ad- 
justment, become subjects of discussion 
and of public regulation. Everybody 
may see that this is a state of things 
which does not exist with us. We have 
no such visible and broad distinction be- 
tween capital and labour ; and much of 
the general happiness of all classes re- 
sults from this. With us labour is every 
day augmenting its means by its own 
industry ; not in all cases, indeed, but 
in very many. Its savings of yesterday, 
therefore, become its capital of to-day. 
On the other hand, vastly the greater 
part of the property of the country exists 
in such small portions, that its holders 
cannot dispense altogether with their 
own personal industry. If, in some in- 
stances, capital be accumulated to what 
may be called affluence, it is usually dis- 
integrated, and broken into particles 
again, in one or two generations. The 
abolition of the rights of primogeniture ; 
the descent of property of every sort to 
females as well as males ; the cheap and 
easy means by which property is trans- 
ferred and conveyed ; the high price of 
labour, the low price of land ; the genius 
of our political institutions; in fine, 
everything belonging to us counteracts 
large accumulation. This is our actual 
system. Our politics, our constitutions, 
our elementary laws, our habits, all 
centre in this point, or tend to this re- 
sult. From where I now stand to the 
extreme north-east, vastly the greater 
part of the property of the country is in 
the hands and ownership of those whose 

rsonal industry is employed in some 
orm of productive labour. General 
competence, general education, enter- 
prise, activity, and industry, such as 
never before pervaded any society, are 
the characteristics which distinguish 
the people who live and move and act 
in this state of things such as I have 
described it. 
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Our second extract is from the 
speech on the Presidential Protest, 

elivered in the senate in 1837. 
During the Presidency of General 
Jackson, a bitter quarrel sprang up 
between him andthe Senate, growing 
out of his violent removal of the pub- 
lic deposits from the Bank of the 
United States. This act received 
the formal censure of the Senate, 
to which the President replied by a 
protest. This caused in its turn the 
debate of which the speech we 
make a short extract from formed 
part. The reader will see at once 
that such a controversy between the 
executive and a branch of the legis- 
lature, involved the whole subject of 
constitutional government, and the 
limits of constitutional power, and 
afforded the orator an opportunity 
of trains of thought far deeper than 
the immediate questionatissue. How 
Mr. Webster used the opportunity 
will be seen by the following 
passage :— 


The first object of a free people is the 
preservation of their liberty ; and liberty 
is only to be preserved by maintaining 
constitutional restraints and just divisions 
of political power. Nothing is more de- 
ceptive or more dangerous than the pre- 
tence of a desire to simplify government. 
The simplest governmentsaredespotisms ; 
the next simplest limited monarchies ; 
but all republics, all governments of law, 
must impose numerous limitations and 
qualifications of authority, and give 
many positive and many qualified rights. 
In other words, they must be subject to 
rule and regulation. This is the very 
essence of free political institutions. 
The spirit of liberty is, indeed, a bold 
and fearless spirit ; but itis also a sharp- 
sighted spirit ; it isa cautious, sagacious, 
far-seeing intelligence ; it is jealous of 
encroachment, jealous of power, jealous 
of man. It demands checks; it seeks 
for guards ; it insists on securities ; it 
intrenches itself behind strong defences, 
and fortifies itself with all possible care 
against the assaults of ambition and 
passion. It does not trust the amiable 
weaknesses of human nature, and there- 
fore it will not permit power to overstep 
its prescribed limits, though benevolence, 
good intent, and patriotic purpose go 
along with it. Neither does it satisfy it- 
self with flashy and temporary resistance 
to illegal authority. Far otherwise, It 
seeks for duration and permanence. It 
looks before and after ; and building on 
the experience of ages which are past, 
it labours diligently for the benefit of 
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ages tocome. Thisis the nature of con- 
stitutional liberty; and this is our 
liberty, if we will rightly understand and 
preserve it. Every free government is 
necessarily complicated, because all such 
governments establish restraints, as well 
on the power of government itself, as 
on that of individuals. If we will abolish 
the distinction of branches and have but 
one branch ; if we will abolish jury trials 
and leave all to the judge; if we will 
then ordain that the legislator shall him- 
self be that judge ; and if we will place 
the executive power in the same hands, 
we may readily simplify government. 
We may easily bring it to the simplest 
of all possible forms, a pure despo- 
tism. 


Notwithstanding the length of this 
quotation, we cannot leave this 
speech without adding the highly 
poetic description it contains of 

ingland, as ‘a power to which, for 
purposes of foreign conquest and 
subjugation, Rome, in the height of 
her glory, is not to be compared ; 
a power which has dotted over the 
surface of the whole globe with her 
possessions and military posts, whose 
morning drumbeat, following the 
sun, and keeping company with the 
hours, circles the earth with one 
continuous and unbroken strain of 
the martial airs of England.’ 

We have lingered so long in the 
Senate Chamber that we have little 
time left for the more irregular de- 
bates of the other House. “We leave 
with regret. We could have wished 
for a few words for Benton, the 
veteran statesman from the west of 
the Mississipyi, richer in political ex- 

erience than any living American 
ut Webster, richer even than he in 
his accumulation of facts bearing 
upon theinterestsof his country. The 
— position of Cass, as the 
eader of the democratic party, the 
statesmanship and fame of Seward, 
the reputation left in the Senate by 
Buchanan, the manly eloquence of 
Crittenden, the integrity which has 
earned for Davis the name of 
* Honest,’ the intense native vigour 
of Corwin the ‘wagon-boy,’ and the 
acute intelligence, ripe scholarship, 
etic fancy, wonderful fluency, and 
impassioned energy which gained 
for Choate the admiration of the 
Senate during his brief career, de- 
serve more than this omnibus notice. 
But we must hasten away from all 
this to the House of Representatives, 
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and can linger but a moment even 
there. 

One who has gathered his ideas of 
that body from the racy hashes of 
the New York Herald, served up 
with the piquant sauce of the Times, 
would be disappointed on seeing it. 
Instead of a cainllen of rude men 
for the rather rude performance of 

ublic business, in a place congenial 

oth to the men and the business, 
he finds himself in a hall of exceed- 
ing beauty, with only one failing, 
and that perhaps of not much con- 
sequence, that nobody can hear what 
we else says. Polished marble 
columns, vying in beauty with the 
verd antiques of Italy, support a 
dome of glass, through which the 
chastened light falls below. The 
seats of the members, rather less 
than two hundred and fifty, are 
ranged in the form of an amphi- 
theatre around the speaker's chair, 
each with a mahogany table before 
it, and with the inseparable spitoon. 
In the gallery which runs around 
the hall behind the colonnade, he 
will observe here and there a lady, 
perhaps a companion with her, 
thous that is not essential, and 
likewise a few visitors on the floor 
below. If an uninteresting person 
is speaking for home consumption, 
and the chances are that it will be 
so, he will see the few members pre- 
sent writing at their desks, or read- 
ing the morning papers, which are 
supplied to them in the House by 
the Government, or carelessly loung- 
ing in the aisles chatting with each 
other. All are uncovered: other- 
wise there is quite as little order as 
in the House of Commons during a 
speech of Mr. The fingers 
of the clock point to the end of the 
hour for which the orator is privi- 
leged to prose, the hammer of Mr. 
Speaker falls relentlessly in the mid- 
dle of a sentence, as the unex- 
ploded eloquence must be bottled 
up till the publication of the whole 
in pamphlet form, to show the con- 
stituents at home that their repre- 
sentative has not been idle. A 
favourite of the House next rises 
and catches the eye of the Speaker. 
We will suppose (we speak of a few 
years since, when we saw the Con« 
gress), we will suppose it to be the 
member from Boston, young in years 
but ripe in political knowledge and 
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the science of polity. He already 
commands, by his eloquence and his 
integrity, a lead in the House which 
he is destined the next session, when 
the Conservative party shall be in 
the majority, to preside over as 
Speaker. ‘Mr. Winthrop’ is an- 
nounced. The few members in the 
Chamber take seats about him; 
those in the lobbies come in, and 
the ladies from the library take pos- 
session of the saieer. the orator 
is a spare man, with a pale, intellec- 
tual face, and the bearing of high 
breeding which marks the New Eng- 
land gentleman. The chief repre- 
sentative of a family which traces 
its descent through successive gene- 
rations of honourable public service 
in America to a distinguished con- 
nexion in the mother country before 
the settlement of the colony, he has 
raised its reputation to a yet higher 
point by his brilliant career. From 
presiding over the popular branch of 
the legislature of Massachusetts, he 
was transferred by the constituency 
of Boston to Washington, where, as 
we have already said, he was, on the 
accession of his party to power, made 
Speaker of the popular branch. He 

roved himself so able a statesman 
in these responsible situations, that 
he was selected as the successor of 
Mr. Webster in the Senate, when 
that gentleman became Foreign 
Minister. But the radicals coming 
into power, he was soon displaced in 
favour of a gentleman much es- 
teemed in England as an agreeable 
companion, but known in Ame- 
rica more as a professor of philan- 
thropy than as a statesman, Mr. 
Charles Sumner. 

He begins in measured tones, and 
with a quiet manner, stating his 
propositions broadly and distinctly ; 
as he proceeds he warms into more 
life and grace. The illustrations 
from classic and English literature, 
which fall from him almost uncon- 
oe attest his scholarship, his 
chaste ame bears witness to his 
taste, and his comprehensive views 
are evidence of his statesmanship. 
We detect at once influences of Mr. 
Webster, who may have been the 
Gamaliel of his youth, in the gentle- 
manlike dignity and the philosophic 
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tone. There is not the same power, 
not the same metallic solidity, not 
the same impressive eloquence (who 
could expect them from another), but 
we findthe germsof all, wellcultivated 
and developed. We observe, too, 
an upright bearing, a nice sense of 
honour, aud an adherence to prin- 
ciple, without which a statesman is 
the more a curse to his country the 
more shining are his qualities. And 
we do not wonder as he sits down at 
the influence which these qualities 
have gained him in the House, 
creditable alike to him and to it, 
nor are we surprised at his success 
as we trace his subsequent career. 

The views of so rising a statesman 
with reference to this country are not 
uninteresting. Since his retirement 
from the Senate he has published 
his various speeches in a handsome 
volume*—a practice not uncommon 
in America, and commending itself 
to politicians who are not afraid to 
have the record made up on their 
life. We make a short extract from 
a speech on Oregon in the House of 
Representatives. 

I intend no disrespect to 7 gentle- 
man who hears me; but asI have lis- 
tened to the heroic strains that have 
resounded through this hall for some 
days past, in reference to the facility 
with which we could muster our fleets 
in the Pacific, and march our armies over 
the Rocky Mountains, and whip Great 
Britain into a willingness to abandon her 
pretensions to Oregon, I have wished 
that some Philip Faulconbridge were 
here to reply, as he dves in Shakspeare’s 
King John, to some swaggering citizen 
of Angiers: 

Here’s a large mouth, indeed, 
That spits forth death, and mountains, rocks, 
and seas! 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs! 
He speaks plain cannon, fire and smoke, and 
bounce. 
* * + . 
And against whom are all these gasconad- 
ing bravadoes indulged? What nation 
has been thus bethumped and bastina- 
doed with brave words. Ihave no com- 
pliments to bestow on Great Britain, and 
am not here as her apologist or defender. 
But this at least I can say, without fear 
of imputation or impugnment, that, of 
all the nations in the world, she is that 
nation which is able to do us the most 
good in peace, and the most harm in 








* Addresses and Speeches on Various Occasions. By Robert C. Winthrop. Bos- 


ton; Little, Brown, and Co, 1852. 
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war. She is that nation with whom 
the best interests of our country demand 
of us to go along harmoniously, so long 
as we can do so without a sacrifice of 
unquestioned right and honour. She is 
that nation, a belligerent conflict with 
whom would put back the cause of hu- 
man civilization and improvement more 
than it has advanced in halfa century 
past, or would recover in half a century 
to come. Peace between Great Britain 
and the United States is not a mere in- 
terest of the two countries. It is an 
interest of the world, of civilization, of 
humanity; and a fearful reckoning will 
be theirs who shall wantonly disturb it. 
In this view, Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
help deploring the principle of hatred 
towards England which seems to have 
been recently inscribed by not a few of 


our public men as the first article of. 


their political creed. 

One of the most interesting men 
in the House at the time of which 
we speak was Mr. Adams, a vener- 
able man of eighty years, who had 
passed near seventy of them in the 
public service. He began as Secre- 


tary of Legation in a mission to Eu- 
rope, of which his father, then the 
head in council of the revolutionary 
party, was the chief. He was suc- 
cessively 4 re es 


senator, 
minister to England, commissioner 
to negotiate a peace at Ghent, 
Foreign Minister, and President— 
and when we knew Washington had 
again returned to the Lower House. 
It was never our good fortune to 
hear him speak, though we used fre- 
quently to see him. Among his 
countrymen he was everywhere 
known as the ‘old man eloquent.’ 
He was an old man, with a large 
bald head tremulous with age, and 
an eye full of fire. When he spoke, 
we have been told that members 
gathered about him and actually sat 
under him, lest a word of his wisdom 
or his passion, as his mood might be, 
should escape them. He was a man 
of immense learning, as well as most 
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varied political experience, and his 
memory is deservedly held in high 
esteem in America. 

The present representative of the 
United States in England was also 
at one time a leading member of 
the Conservative party in Con- 
gress, as his brother, Mr. Charles 
Jared Ingersoll, was of the De- 
mocratic party. And the late 
estimable American minister, Mr. 
Abbott Lawrence, was also at one 
time a very prominent member of 
Congress from Boston—the prede- 
cessor of Mr. Winthrop we believe 
—but that was before we were 
there. 

It would be useless to catalogue 
the names of other merabers, of more 
or less influence or standing at home, 
but unknown in Europe. The Con- 
gress isunfortunately notmade upen- 
tirely of such men as we have endea- 
voured to picture. In a large country 
like the United States, with a scat- 
teredand diversified population, some 
men of coarse speech and rough ways 
will find their way to the National 
Assembly. The in of Commons 
has had its Fergus O'Connor, not to 
name others : and who could expect 
that in a body which includes with 
the representatives from the polished 
cities of the Aflantic, those from the 
mines of California, the shores of the 
great Salt Lake, and the whole fron- 
tier of civilization, there would be 
none of the elements that make up 
life in those places. But the better 
class are in the ascendancy in num- 
bers, and greatly so in opinion and 
influence. And though occasionally 
scenes such as those we sometimes 
see in the Times make the English- 
man laugh and the American blush, 
in the main the business is well 
managed, the legislation bears marks 
of care, and the work of Congress, 
acts and speeches, shows evidence of 
elevated statesmanship. 


BISON HUNTING IN INDIA. 


THe most usual hunting season in 
the Decan or Maratha country is 
the ‘hot weather,’ or the months 
answering to the English spring. 
One reason of this is that it is the 
only time of the year when the au- 
thorities will grant ‘long leave,’ or 
leave extending to anything like two 


months: another is, that it is the 
period at which the intense heat of 
the weather most completely scorches 
and burns down the long grass and 
underwood which at other seasons 
choke the jungle and effectually con- 
ceal from sight all but the very 
largest of the game animals. To this 
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season succeed the rains, the most 
dreary time, in my opinion, that one 
is condemned to pass in the round of 
an Indian year. Dull lead-coloured 
skies ; splashing rain that sometimes 
holds up just long enough to tempt 
you into quitting your house and 
making a bolt for the mess-room, 
and then comes down and neatly 
catches you half way, but more 
generally keeps up such a steady 
discharge as to preclude all idea of 
going out; roads flooded ; the whole 
country, lately calcined to the con- 
sistency of brick, converted intoa fine 
deep mud that lets your horse half- 
— up to his knees at every step, 
and gives him the action of a fly in 
a pot of treacle ; your rifles rusting, 
and your boots covered with white 
mould; your servants, obliged at 
every call to come scuttering through 
the rain between the ‘bobbajee 
khana’* and the bungalow, quite 
moist and mouldy and merebtlion; 
your house, with its ill-fitting doors 
and windows and its absence of fire- 
places, breaking out on the floors 
and walls into patches of damp, and 
altogether about as pleasant as the 
bottom of an old well; these are a 
few of the delights of the rainy 
season in cantonments. But I 
never fully appreciated its glories 
ill I was misguided enough to ven- 
ture in the very thick of the rains 
amongst the mountains of the 
Ghauts. 

I had some business relating to 
‘shikar’ to transact with the patel 
of a village about forty miles dis- 
tant, lying close on the borders of 
one of the best shooting grounds of 
the district, and, tempted by an in- 
terval of fine weather, I ‘laid a 
dawk,’ i.e., posted relays of ponies 
along the road, trusting to be able, 
by dint of hard riding, to finish my 
journey before a fresh deluge should 
come down. Coming and going, I 
had eighty miles to ride, and to 
guard against all chance of being be- 
nighted, I mounted and was on the 
road by3a.m. Thatsame night, at 
9 p.m., after incessant travelling 
and unceasing spurring, I found 
myself dismounting at the door of a 
dirty little ‘ dhurm-shala’t in a dirty 
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little village, fifteen miles from home; 
in which hostelry I slept, in com- 
pany with a large party of niggers, 
male and female, and further con- 
formed to their customs by sleeping 
destitute of all garments except a 
horse-cloth, my own clothes being in 
a state which would be faintly de- 
scribed by calling them soaked. 
From the moment that I entered 
upon the verge of the mountain 
country whose spurs, at first tame 
and low, begin to rise above the plain 
some few miles from cantonments, 
and rising higher and higher, finally 
close in the wild mountains of the 
Ghauts, I had never had the sight 
and sound of water out of my eyes 
and ears. The whole country was 
under water; for the natives, who 
in these parts chiefly cultivate rice, 
surround each field with an earthen 
bank, purposely contrived to retain 
the rain; the result of which is that 
the bottom of a valley becomes some- 
thing between a lake and a quag- 
mire, intersected by broad banks 
along which little footpaths, the 
only roads of the country, run. As 
I wound my way into the deeper 
and narrower valleys which charac- 
terize the commencement of the 
Ghaut country, my pony at every 
step sending up volleys of mud and 
water, or scrambling on the slippery 
ridge of a bank, I could every now 
and then, through the blinding 
sheet of rain, catch a glimpse of a 
gloomy mountain Side, black and 
sodden with wet, looking down upon 
me through a break in the steaming 
curling clouds of mist that hung so 
heavily as in general to shut out all 
view beyond the swamp that I was 
just then splashing through. Above 
the rattle of the rain rose the rushing 
sound of innumerable torrents, 
which, non-existent in the dry 
weather, were now foaming down 
every channel, and swelling ever 

little stream into a roaring flood. 
The native population, men and 
women, were out in the fields, and 
each one standing half-way up to 
the knees in water, with, the head 
and shoulders protected by a curious 
thatch of dried leaves, set in a frame- 
work of bamboo strips, shaped not 


* The kitchen; which, together with the servants’ houses, is invariably placed 


at some distance from the Bungalow. 


+ A house, or rather shed, in which travellers are allowed to lodge gratis. 
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unlike a great hood, and extending 
half-way down the back, were trans- 
planting the rice-plants from their 
original beds into the muddy slush 
provided for them, and with great 
open mouths and staring eyes were 
gazing upon me as I passed ; looking 
about as stupid as one of their own 
buffaloes, and being pretty nearly 
as intelligent and communicative 
when I pulled up to ask the road. 
The dreariness of their looks and 
occupation made them, if anything, 
rather an aggravation than a mitiga- 
tion of the prevailing wretchedness 
of the view. I came back from this 
expedition with a horror of the 
sound and sight of water that quite 
haunted me for many days after. 
Towards the latter end of Sep- 
tember the rains cease, and in the 
month of October the heat breaks 
out again in full vigour, in a shorter 
but scarcely less violent edition of 
the hot season. The face of the 
country, however, is very different 
from what it then was; not, perhaps, 
in the plains, for these, sterile, tree- 
less, and surrounded by ranges of 
rocky and barren hills, alternate, 
according to the state of the weather, 
between the before-mentioned states 
of hard brick and soft mud, without 
any very visible change in their 
general appearance. But on the 
mountains, and, in a less degree, in 
the valleys leading to the mountains, 
the change is great. It so happened 
that on a bison-hunting excursicn I 
travelled in the early part of October 
the very same road where I had 
been so notably drenched in the un- 
lucky expedition just related, and 
which then seemed to me the very 
acme of gloom and misery. Now, 
the bright sunshine gave a very 
different character to the hill-sides 
covered with thick green jungle, 
and to the rice fields freed from the 
standing water, and covered with 
luxuriant crops of a rich, glossy, 
light green colour, with here and 
there, where the wind ruffled them, 
dark rich shades, giving a most 
curious resemblance to a rich velvet. 
Not that this beauty goes below the 
surface, as any one may discover 
who sets foot on a rice field, and 
nie through the upper crust 
of leaves, finds himself planted in 
the richest stratum of soft mud that 
the mind of man can conceive—the 
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very hotbed I should fancy of ma- 
laria and pestilence of every des- 
cription. ealthiness, indeed, is 
not supposed to be one of the at- 
tractions of the valleys and jungle- 
clothed hills of India just after the 
rains, and jungle shooting at that 
season is avoided by prudent folk ; 
but its unwholesomeness has never 
been sufficiently clearly proved 
against it to deter a vigorous 
‘ shikarry’ from taking to the Ghauts 
in pursuit of the bison, the finest of 
jungle game at all times, and just 
then the only animal whose size 
gives the hunter the chance of seeing 
and pursuing it through the deep 
thickets of an Indian forest in Octo- 
ber. On this occasion the fear of 
jungle-fever, though it could not 

eep myself and my fellow-hunter 
at home, nevertheless worked 
strongly enough upon our imagina- 
tions to make us get our tent con- 
veyed, with extreme toil, to the top 
of a low rocky spur shooting out 
from the mass of the mountains that 
we meditated hunting next day; 
and then, as the night set in moon- 
less, but clear and starlight, and the 
woods and jungle shaded away into 

loom till nothing remained but the 

lack outline of the mountain ridges 
against the sky, and the little native 
village at their foot was only per- 
ceptible by the gleams of distant 
light sparkling out of the black 
shade of the grove of trees that sur- 
rounded it, and by the faint sounds 
of the native drum or tom-tom 
(anybody who wishes may extract 
precisely the same out of the bottom 
of a kettle), we turned into bed, and 
listening to the cold fresh wind 
flapping the hangings of the tent, 
and driving about its interior, dived 
under the bed-clotheswith a pleasant 
sense of warmth, and with a feeling 
of perfect security from piague sak 
pestilence of every kind. 

The next morning we were re- 
joiced by the news that our shikar- 
ries had game marked down, and 
were waiting for us. We saddled 
in haste, and descending from our 
perch rode across the valley which 
we had the night before so strongly 
objected to on the score of fever, 
but which now, in the light of a 
bright Indian morning, was very 
pretty, with the big purple-brown 
thatches of the village huts peeping 
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out of masses of large dark luxuriant 
trees which darkened the path with 
their drooping festoons of foliage, 
and with the clear bright streams 
splashing over their stony beds 
or standing in broad, shallow, tree- 
surrounded pools, so pure and clear 
that every pebble in the bottom 
oa ike a piece of shining 
resden china, and the water looked 
like a sheet of glass covering it. 
Climbing the opposite range of ills, 
we found ourselves amongst scenes 
which I have before described. We 
were on the summit of the Ghauts; 
the wild, forest-covered ridges flowed 
down into the jungly expanse of the 
Concan below, or here and there 
gave place to a precipice of cold 
lack rock, which casting aslant as 
its brow intercepted the sun's rays 
a sheet of cool clear shade in which 
the kites and vultures were smoothly 
floating, went down and down from 
beneath our very feet without break 
or intermission so far that the trees 
at the bottom looked like tufts of 
green moss, and then shelving away 
under a dense cover of wood, swept 
down into the level of the low 
country. At the foot of the Ghaut 
range, just where the ridges sub- 
sided into the lower land, rose the 
strange hills so characteristic of this 
district; in shape a kind of rude 
cone or pyramid, surmounted by 
what appears like a gigantic chim- 
ney-pot, and lying exposed to a 
bird's-eye view from the superior 
height of the Ghaut ridge. NN this 
I had seen before; but what I had 
not seen before was the dense vege- 
tation resulting from the recent 
rains. The face of the land was one 
interminable thicket; rich, luxuriant, 
lump-shaped bushes were inter- 
aced with twining, bramble-like 
brushwood; the interstices again 
were choked-up with thick grass, 
flowering plants, and ferns higher 
than one’s head ; above all this, rose 
the clusters of tall trees, while the 
bamboo jungle filled the bottoms 
and covered the lower slopes; in 
every little rocky gulley a tiny 
stream was tumbling, and forming 
in each hollow a small pool of clear 
water, swarming with diminutive 
fish; while bordering its stony sides, 
or pe aa on the top of some bare 
cliff rising above the surroundin 
foliage, the wild plantain fanped 
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its long, broad, waving leaves against 
the sky. We crashed along in single 
file, now ducking under an over- 
hanging bough, or shoving it aside 
to let it go back with double force 
in the face of him who followed; 
now plunging into a sea of green 
grass and ferns which switched 
back over our heads as we passed, 
and now creeping through a low 
arcade beneath the tangled boughs 
of a thick bamboo jungle, so im- 
penetrable that we were often 
obliged to have the way cleared with 
bill-hooks. Now and then, as we 
passed along, the natives would 
point out a patch of a greener and 
more delicate grass, and show how 
it had been cropped by the ‘Gouwa,’ 
or as we crossed some little open 
glade encircled by close trees, would 
show half-a-dozen places where the 
long thin grass, squashed and flat- 
tened as if by some great weight, 
marked where the bison had been 


sleeping. 

The whole of this first day we 
toiled with little success. The even- 
ing set in cloudy, with thick driving 
mists, which curling about the hill- 
tops and sweeping down the ravines, 
threw a wild and dreary air over 
the scene. There are few hunters 
of the Ghauts who will not reco- 
gnise the awful words—‘ Dhooee 
Ahlee’ ‘Here’s the mist,’ which, 
uttered with a despairing voice by 
the shikarry, inform one that all 
chance of seeing game is up for that 
day. Just at that juncture, how- 
ever, a great black object was seen, 
far away across a ravine; again and 
again it showed, nearer and nearer, 
till it drew a long shot from one of 
our rifles, and instantly disappeared. 
A few moments after we found our- 
selves, puffing and blowing from a 
hard run, on a long bare ridge which 
swept down from a jungle-covered 
hill-top into the ravine below. 
There was ‘a sudden cry of ‘ Abla! 
Ahla!’ ‘ Here he is!’ and at that 
moment the bison broke from the 
jungle above us, and with his head 
up and his tail out, showing against 
the darkening sky like a silhouette 
of some magnificent antique bull, 
dashed at a gallop down the sloping 
ridge, and disregarding our ineffec- 
tual fire, held on his course, now 
plunging into the thick jungle, and 
now glancing across a patch of open 
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ground, till he was lost to sight in 
the far distance. 

Next day we took up our post in 

a large leafless tree commanding a 
small patch of level ground co- 
vered with bamboo jungle, and 
hemmed between a semi-circular 
sweep of steep hill-side on the one 
hand, and the brink of a precipice 
overhanging the Concan on the 
other. The entrance into this cul- 
de-sac lay through a gap through 
which the beaters, s veualing them- 
selves in a wide circle over the sur- 
rounding country, and gradually 
closing in as they advanced, were 
to endeavour to drive a herd which 
had been that morning marked down 
at no great distance. A distant 
sound, as if of the crashing of 
boughs, now put us on the alert. 
Soon after we caught glimpses of 
some great black backs coming 
slowly through the jungle ; and then 
as they approached we plainly saw 
two or three big bison and a calf, 
quite unconscious of our presence, 
steadily plodding along like cows re- 
turning from milkirg. We let them 
come within eighty yards, and then 
fired. They rushed furiously, with 
tails on end, smashing ase houaiee 
in their course and bursting through 
thickets as a horse might through 
standing-corn, into a little patch of 
deep jungle just under our tree, 
where the thick foliage effectually 
concealed them from us. 

Presently one big bison made 
his appearance by the same road, 
and being cael by a shot, made 
a charge for the same little jungle 
where his predecessors had taken 
refuge. Whether all or any were 
dead or dying, or whether they 
were all unhurt, it was impossible 
to tell, though from the violent 
jerks of our bamboo-tree’s boughs, 
we suspected that some animal was 
giving his last kicks beneath it. 
After a time, more bison came ; and 
following on their track, the beaters 
closed in upon them, and occupying 
every gap and pass in the encircling 
hill-side, fairly surrounded them. 
Hemmed in between the hill and 
the ones turned whenever they 
attempted to escape by the yells of 
the beaters, and distracted by the 

shots, the wretched bison bolted 
here and there, as persecuted rats 
might do in a hay-loft. First a 
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crash and a long track of waving 
boughs would show the line of flight 
of one unhappy gouwa. Crack goes 
one rifle, bang -goes another, as ano- 
ther victim shows his black hide 
somewhere else ; then they all stand 
still under cover of a big thicket, 
and then make a desperate rush at 
the entrance of the pass; till at 
length some of the herd breaking 
through the line of beaters, and 
others evaporating heaven knows 
how—jumping into the Concan, I 
suppose, for I saw little other means 
of escape—it became pretty clear 
that the jungle was empty, of living 
beasts at any rate. The Bheels now 
drew the jungle, to ascertain the 
numbers of killed, if any, and soon 
gave notice of a ‘find.’ It was an 
enormous bull, stone dead from a 
ball in the heart ; he was lying flat 
on his side, with one little hole in 
the shoulder, from whence a drop or 
two of blood was issuing. 

T have not often met with a descrip- 
tion of the Indian bison ; it may, per- 
haps, beworthwhile giving one. This 
animal, both in height and bulk, 
struck me as being of pretty much 
the size of one of the very largest 
of the London dray-horses. is 
colour was chocolate brown, deep- 
ening by a shade or two on the 
belly. The lower part of the leg, 
from the foot upwards to a little 
above the knee in the fore, and the 
hock in the hind leg, was of a dirty 
yellow-brownish white, the line of 
demarcation between the white and 
the chocolate being abrupt, as in a 
white-stockinged horse. The pro- 
file of the face was decidedly curved, 
Roman-nose fashion ; the top of the 
forehead was extravagantly raised 
in a high ridge, running transversely 
across the top of the head, between 
the roots of the horns. The horns 
were very thick at the base, gradu- 
ally tapering to the point, shooting 
outwards from each side of the face, 
and then sweeping upwards with a 
strong curve, bringing the points 
into approximation over the top of 
the head. On the shoulder was, not 
precisely a hump, but a kind of 
ridge, as though the spine, beginning 
at the shoulder, had beew raised, 
and carried at that elevation some 
way tothe rear, and then allowed 
suddenly to drop into the ordinar 
level of the back. The iachiel, 
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including the high ridge between the 
horns, inclined to ash colour; the 
tail was small and short. 

In India this beast is commonly 
called the ‘bison,’ sometimes the 
wild buffalo. That he is no buffalo 
(if by that word is understood any- 
thing in the slightest degree approxi- 
mating to the common tame buffalo) 
no man who has seen the two ani- 
mals will doubt. What right he 
may have to the name of bison I do 
not undertake to say, but I have 
been struck, especially in the old 
bulls, with a heaviness in front and 
a lightness behind, which was de- 
cidedly bisonlike. They are heavy, 
lumbering brutes; when not alarmed 
they are usually seen stalking slowly 
in single file, carrying their heads 
low; when disturbed by the near 
approach of beaters they break into 
a heavy trot, which, in cases of 
urgent alarm, they exchange for a 
furious rush, in which they crash 
straight on end through a jungle 
like a four-and-twenty meek shot. 
They have a great reputation for 
ferocity, and what in some degree 
confirms it, have within the memory 
of man utterly exterminated two 
unfortunate Sahibs, to say nothing 
of those they have frightened. Com- 
mon report says that the old bulls 
are so inflamed by the lust of battle 
that if they do but catch sight of a 
man they attack, with or without 
provocation; but this, so far as my 
own observation goes, is fudge. 
Many a bison, both bull and cow, 
have I seen, who getting a glimpse 
of the top of my hunting cap peering 
over a bush, has given a start and a 
little back-jump, just as an antelope 
does when it catches sight of a man 
unexpectedly, and then wheeling 
sharp off has plunged into the thick- 
est jungle in a way which betokened 

anything but a desire to make a closer 
acquaintance. That, when wounded 
or driven into a corner, they can make 
themselves excessively disagreeable, 
I am nowise inclined to doubt. 
Considering the huge size of these 
animals, the difficulty that there is 
in hitting them, or, at any rate, in 
making a shot visibly tell upon them, 
seems at first sight strange ; but the 
fact. is, that big as they are, their 
vulnerable points are few and small. 
A small rifle ball planted behind the 
shoulder will bring the biggest bull 
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rolling over and over down a hill 
side, crushing the crackling bushes 
‘beneath him, till he lodges in a 
prickly pear clump, with his four 
legs stuck up to the sky ; but as for 
hitting him anywhere else, you may 
as well save yourself the trouble. 
The Bheels whom I have men- 
tioned in the course of this paper 
are a race perfectly distinct from the 
rest of the native population, not 
merely in respect of ‘caste,’ but in 
blood and appearance. In stature 
they are considerably smaller and 
slighter than the Marathas, who 
themselves are not big men; in face 
they sometimes approximate some- 
what to a Chimpanzee, but are not 
always without a certain degree of 
good looks and of elfish intelligence 
of expression. They live in little 
villages by themselves; are con- 
sidered fearful thieves, though they 
refrain (according to my experience) 
from robbing their employer; are 
always armed with bows and arrows; 
wear, in common with the Hindoos, 
one long scalp-lock, and the rest of 
the head shaved, or what is uglier 
still, covered with half-grown, stub- 
bly hair; and are distinguished by 
an absence of clothing even greater 
than that which characterizes an 
ordinary native. Upon reconsider- 
ing this last statement, I do not 
quite know what grounds I should 
have to assign for it, as the dress of 
a Maratha beater in a jungle is as 
close an approximation to the fig- 
leaf as can well be imagined ; but the 
Bheels, somehow or other, give one 
the idea that they never dress on 
any occasion. A Bheel’s court-dress 
and hunting-dress is, I suspect, one. 
They are very superior to the com- 
mon natives in skill in tracking 
animals, and in genetal knowledge 
of the habits and locality of game ; 
and when a man is wanted to exe- 
cute the very unpleasant office of 
entering a close jungle to ascertain 
the whereabouts and frame of mind 
of a bull bison with a couple of rifle 
balls in him, a little Bheel, at a sign 
from the Bheel chief, will slip in like 
a weasel into a hedge-bottom, and 
returning silently and coolly, will 
generally, with a few nods and ges- 
tures and monstrous few words, 
ive a pretty accurate report of the 
state of the enemy. In considera- 
tion of these accomplishments they 
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receive just double the pay of an 
ordinary beater ; but in spite of this 
it is not always easy to get them to 
enter one’s service; and when they 
have come, one is pretty sure on 
the morning of the fourth or fifth 
day after their arrival to be horri- 
fied by an announcement that the 
Bheel crops want getting in; that 
Mrs. Bheel can no longer endure a 
state of solitude; in short, that the 
‘ Bheel logue’ must and will be off ; 
and putting one’s head aghast out of 
the tent door, to receive confirma- 
tion of the bad news in the shape of 
all the Bheels squatting around in 
evident preparation for a start. A 
lawless Sahib may sometimes detain 
them for a day by obstinately refus- 
ing to hand over the arrears of pay, 
but they pretty soon bring him to 
terms by showing strong symptoms 
of going without it. 

The other natives have, I think, 
no great skill in wood-craft; much 
less than one would expect from 
men living, as they do, in the thick 
of a wild jungle and in the constant 
neighbourhood of wild beasts. Their 
skill in tracking game amounts to 
about this, that if they see a splash 
of blood on a leaf they infer that an 
animal has passed by there, and can 
carry their ingenuity so far as to 
look out for another splash farther 
on, which is pretty much what one 
can do oneself. Sometimes they 
show a most provoking stupidity. 
I remember once lying in the path 
down which the bison were expected 
tocome. I was carefully concealed, 
and flattered myself that my natives 
were the same. I happened to look 
over my shoulder, and there to my 
horror was an accursed nigger some 
fifty yards in my rear, squatted 
behind a small rock, over the top of 
which he was at intervals poking his 
head, decorated with a staring white 
‘puggree, or turban, with the 
regularity of the cuckoo in a cuckoo- 
clock. Just at this crisis the bison 
came down, stood and gazed for an 
instant at this phenomenon, and 
straightway disappeared. 

Bison-hunting, like bear-hunting, 
is a desperately fatiguing, and often 
very profitless sport. Many a day 
will the hunter sit in a tree till the 
hard and angular knot (which Pro- 
vidence usually assigns him as a 
seat in a tree) grows too sharp to 
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be endured; then try for a change 
to find standing-room in an acute- 
angled fork, which gives no resting- 
place for his foot, but jams it more 
and more every minute. Here will 
he meditate upon the impossibility 
of turning round if the bison should 
take him in rear instead of in front; 
and upon the probability of his 
tumbling out of his tree altogether 
at the moment of action; or he will 
contemplate the rents in his trousers 
and the scratches in his skin result- 
ing from the .ascent, and do battle 
with the great, vicious, black tree- 
ants who savagely assail him ; and 
poe will come down roasted 

y the sun, and numbed by his 
uneasy attitude, just as wise as he 
went up. Or at the instigation of a 
Bheel, who, calmly squatting by his 
side, chews little twigs and tears up 
blades of grass with an air of patient 
contemplative meditation, and be- 
tween the intervals of his abstrac- 
tion whispers with an encouraging 
air that the bison will certainly 
come by that road and afford the 
finest oo in the world by running 
a-muck at him, he sits for an hour 
in a narrow tree-covered arcade, 
hemmed in on each flank by an im- 
ae jungle, not quite easy in 

is mind so long as there is a pro- 


bability of the bison’s coming, and 
horribly disgusted when it is clear 
that he does not mean to come at 
all. And, as the result, he probably 
finds himself towards nightfall, with 
his clothes wet and stiff with the 


sweat which has drenched them 
even to the outermost garments, 
wearily climbing some narrow stair- 
case-like track, leading up an all but 
perpendicular hill-side, with nothing 
for his trouble but his day’s work 
and the consciousness that he has 
seventy-three beaters to pay. 

But suppose, on the other hand, 
that things take a favourable turn, 
then no sport can be more exciting. 
You are in a wild valley; the burn- 
ing sun is glaring on the trees and 
the tall ferns and the big shattered 
rocks which seem to have tumbled 
out of the sky and plumped down 
into’ the forest at random; your 
beaters have scattered far and wide 
in the chances of a long and hard 
pursuit; you are threading a narrow 
track scarcely giving a passage 
through the mass of foliage; the 
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shikarry is leading, anxious and 
alert, for the wild cries heard in the 
distance tell him that the game is 
on foot. On a sudden you hear the 
faint and distant crack of a rifle, 
and gazing in the direction of the 
come, see your companion and fel- 
low-hunter, followed by three or 
four natives, running on the shoul- 
der of a distant hill that closes the 
far end of the valley. He stops, 
and his rifle silently emits a puff of 
white smoke; a eae pause, and 
then you hear the faint report; 
another puff and another cracks he 
has evidently got sharp work on 
hand. Your shikarry, who has 
azed for an instant as if transfixed, 
ashes off at speed, with a frantic 
ejaculation of ‘Sahib!’ and an im- 
patient twirl of his hand that ex- 
presses the very intensity of beckon- 
ing and entreaty; hard on his heels, 
with your gun-carriers close behind 
you, you plunge up to — arm- 
pits through tangled ferns, and 
spring, at the risk of your limbs, 
from stone to stone in the rocky 
nullas that intersect the forest. 

As soon as you are pretty well 
blown, your shikarry puts on 
double steam, and dashing at a con- 
gregation of broken rocks whose 
tops, rising above the sea of under- 
wood, give a more uninterrupted 
view, vanishes—from — sight, at 
any rate, for you, pufling and blow- 
ing hideously, have just got your 
arms upon the top of the first rock, 
and in your struggles to draw the 
rest of your body after, are quite 
lost to all other considerations. Just 
then you catch a glimpse of him at 
the very summit, in a perfect agony 
of beckoning; with a fierce effort 
up you go, carrying away a great 
piece of cloth and some skin from 
your knee-cap as it grinds against 
the edge of the rock; then missing 
your footing on the sloping stone, 

ou pitch forward, cutting your 

uckles and banging your rifle- 
barrel, whose iron clang mixes with 
the pretty vigorous curse you pro- 
bably let out; and then, choked 
with heat and exertion, you stand 
by the side of your shikarry, who, 

inting violently, gasps out, ‘Sahib! 

ahib! Ahlé! Ahlé! You see 
nothing, but hear the crash of 
boughs, crash after crash coming 
up the valley; then you see the 
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bamboo tops waving violently, and, 
straining every nerve in their terror, 
five or six bison spring, with long 
bounds, up the slope of the rising 
ground that leads past your post. 
Crack! goes your iret barrel, and 
the whole herd in double consterna- 
tion swerve sharp off to the right. 
Right and left, one gun after another, 
you let fly at your victim, as his 
great flank glances amongst the 
tree-trunks; he swerves from his 
course, and wheeling wildly in a 
circle, falls on his haunches. For a 
moment he balances himself, propped 
up on his fore-legs, and swaying 
heavily from side to side, and then 
toppling over sinks beneath the 
thick underwood, and with a few 
heavy groans lies still. The crash- 
ing of the jungle, fainter and fainter, 
marks the course of the flying herd, 
and you, running and stumbling 
and loading all at once, pant up to 
the fallen bison. ‘Tamb, Sahib, 
tamb!’—‘ Stop, Sir, stop!’—says the 
cautious shikarry, who has a mortal 
aversion to a wounded gouwa; then 
scrambling on to the top of a small 
rock and peering overthesurrounding 
brushwood, ‘ Purla,’ saith he, du- 
biously —‘ he’s down ;’ —‘ Méla’— 
‘he’s dead.’ At this joyful sound, 
all rush in frantically ; the Sahib 
azes benignantly at the great 
Conte huge round belly turned uf 
to the sky, and sniffs up the tre- 
mendously powerful scent of cow 
that it exhales ; the natives, laugh- 
ing and chuckling, squat round on 
their hams; the dbo compla- 
cently observes that the game is 
‘ley mota,’ very big, and holds 
council with the village patel, who 
shakes his head knowingly, and de- 
clares that he was ‘ley zubbra,’ an 
awfully fierce fellow. 

Or perhaps your fire, failing to 
bring thevictim down, merely checks 
his flight, and brings him wounded 
to a stand-still in an impenetrable 
thicket. Now, if any gentleman is 
fond of being excited, not to say 
frightened, is the moment to enjoy 
himself. The beaters, encircling the 
thicket and mounting trees and 
rocks, hurl in great stones; the 
Sahibs, one on each side, with their 
guns cocked, stand within short shot 
of the bison’s fortress, and look out 
for a charge. A huge stone smashes 
into the thicket, and is followed by 
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the crack of a bough as though some- 
thing was moving inside; another 
stone, followed by a crash and a 
short rush; a perfectvolley of stones, 
andachorusof yells, and then, crash— 
crash—crash— swish—the tossing of 
tree-tops, and switching of bushes 
and ferns, shows the bison’s track, 
as, taking the only point where the 
thick wood screens him from fire, 
he cleaves his way through a sea of 
jungle right between yourcompanion 
and yourself. ‘Ahla! he’s come! 
Géla! he’s gone !’—yells, shrieks, 
and execrations, rise in every lan- 
guage. ‘No, Sahib, no—he’s stopped 
again,’ says the shikarry ; and so he 
has; his strength is not enough to 
sustain a prolonged flight, and he 
has only rushed into the densest 
thicket he can find, a perfect galaxy 
or chevaux-de-frise of thorn bushes, 
garnishing a steep declivity of the 
ground; and into the very heart of 
this he has driven at one plunge. 
There is only one entrance, where 
asmall nulla winds its way in, thread- 
ing its course over great rocks and 
loose stones, and forming a kind of 
low tunnel through the over-arching 
branches. You poke your head in 
at the entrance, and peer into the 
gloomy twilight ; nothing to see or 
to hear, but an uncommon damp- 
ness, like the bottom of a well; you 
drop into a sitting posture, and 
gracefully working yourself along 
scramble down a few yards. The 
other Sahib is by your side; 
your shikarry at your back, hold- 
ing his breath with excitement, 
and a few <. the — na- 
tives are alongside, peering sharpl 

down the ab. As consieaaliy 
slashing at an obstinate bramble- 
bough with their sickle-shaped bill- 
hooks. A crack in the bushes, and 
a heavy blowing breath between a 
pant and a groan, arrest every one 
for a moment; you are in the act of 
shoving out one leg spider-fashion, 
and, clutching your gun, you remain 
in that elegant position as if turned 
to stone. Slowly and silently you 
resume your progress; the heavy 
breathings grow louder and more 
painful, accompanied every now and 
then by a short jerking shove, as 
though some animal were forcing 
his way through the branches b 

pushes, and resting and taking breat 

in the interval. ‘ Do yousee him?’ 
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‘No, I don’t.’ ‘ He'll be into us 
directly!’ ‘No,he wont.’ ‘Tamb, 
Sahib, Tamb, take care, Sahib!’ ‘I 
see him! I see his head!’ ‘ Then 
in Heaven’s name, fire!’ All this 
passes in the ecstatic whisper that 
marks strong excitement combined 
with a desire for silence; then 
comes the bang of the gunshot; 
you jump up, regardless of thorns ; 
all seems a blaze of powder, and 
a whirl of grey smoke,— Heaven 
and earth, is he here? Am I dead, 
tossed, kilt? Which side is he 
coming from? But the smoke 
clears off, and nothing comes but a 
groan. ‘ Méla, Méla!’ 

And the joys of bison-shooting b 
no means end with the death. I 
am not in general carnivorously in- 
clined ; I have no love for unmiti- 
gated and undisguised flesh. But 
there are two meats in India in 
whose favour I must make an ex- 
ception. One is the haunch of a 
black buck; and the other, which 
bears to a vulgar beef-steak pretty 
much the same relation that the 
haunch of the black buck does to 
vulgar mutton, is a_bison-steak. 
The poor heathen, (of the more re- 
spectable castes,) though they will 
stretch their consciences so far as 
to show you the bison, yet rever- 
ence his sanctity, as a species of 
cow, so far as to decline eating him. 
Would that they could be brought 
out of the bonds of this unholy su- 
perstition!—provided they didn’t 
signalize their conversion to a better 
faith by eating all the bison on the 
Ghauts. I am not sure whether 
the enlightenment of the niggers on 
this, as well as some other points, 
will not be a bore for the Sahibs in 
the long-run. The outcaste tribes, 
those whom folk in England know 
by the name of Pariahs, are free- 
thinkers, and the moment a bison is 
down, light a fire, and gorge them- 
selves on the spot. I thought them 
beasts for it, at first; I do not now. 

I shall not soon forget my first 
bison-steak. I lament to this day 
the disadvantages under which I 
ate it, for 1 had, as I thought, made 
my dinner off chicken-pie before it 
appeared. But when it did appear, 
then was the chicken-pie forgotten, 
and really it seemed to me as if 
there were no bounds or limits to 
one’s powers of eating. I would 
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not wish to encourage him whom a 
friend of mine (who may, pn 8, 
remember and think tenderly of the 
little occurrence I have just related) 
was wont to call ‘the ingenuous 
Gouwa-hunter’ to fall tooth and 
nail on the first old bull he may 
floor; but the first time he brings 
down a young cow, let him take a 
steak thereof; let him have it 
eooked without the slightest con- 
tamination of onions or other abo- 
minations; with no sauce except the 
rich brown gravy natural to the 
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meat; no condiments except mus- 
tard, and mealy potatoes to suck up 
the said gravy ; and he will find his 
eyes water with ecstasy, and his 
mouth screw up involuntarily into a 
grin of exceeding delight. I have 
tasted divers meats ; as the ‘ soused 
head’ of wild boars, which tastes 
like dirty dish-clouts dipped in vine- 
gar; or bears’ paws, which are like 
coarse mutton-chops fried in a pot 
of genuine bear’s grease. All are 
vanity. But gouwa’s-steak is not. 


CONRAD GESNER. 


FOr many years, critics and scho- 
lars, during the first two-thirds of 
the last century, affected an unjust 
carelessness about their predeces- 
sors ; they glorified themselves, and 
though they were indebted deeply 
to such men as even Paracelsus, 
Gesner, and Cardan, they fell into 
a common — error, and affected 
to despise their creditors. During 
that period of intellectual conceit, 
the memory was almost lost of a few 
men whom the world, as it now 
thinks and feels, would certainly 
desire always to hold in honour. 
Among others, Conrad Gesner has 
been transported to the dictionaries 
from the living world of letters, and 
has for a long time dwelt almost 
forgotten in that desert region. I 
venture now to petition that he be 
recalled, and will endeavour to make 
out a case on his behalf. 

What I shall relate here of the life 
of Conrad Gesner, of Zurich (whom 
let no unwary youth confound with 
Solomon of the same name and 
ee. the poet, painter, and engraver, 

nown best for the least merito- 
rious among his works, the lament- 
able Death of Abel), will be drawn 
chiefly from a memoir published 
very soon after his death, and written 
by a brother student and companion, 

osiah Simler. The memoir is 
simple and unaffected; it contains 
no syllable of panegyric, but leaves 
the facts of Gesner’s life to speak in 
their own language to the hearts of 
scholars. It is dedicated to Caspar 
Wolff and George Cellarius, whose 
name, not Latinized, may have been 
Keller ; two other friends of Gesner, 
one of whom, Wolff, succeeded to 
the naturalist’s books and papers. 


Josiah Simler, in the dedication, 
speaks with true Swiss simplicity, 
and with a graceful tenderness as 
well, about his little record of their 
old companion :—Evistimavi autem 
me debere hoe officiwm homini ami- 
cissimo, quem dum vixit plurimum 
amavi et colui, et me vicissim ab eo 
amari expertus sum—‘ It seemed to 
me that I owed this duty to a most 
dear friend, whom while he lived I 
greatly loved and sought, and by 
whom I felt my love to be returned.” 

Conrad Gesner, born at Zurich, 
in the year 1516, was the son of a 
worker in hides. His father’s Chris- 
tian name was Ursus, and his 
mother’s Barbara; but they were 
in name only barbarous or bearish. 
They were poor, for they had many 
children; but they lived honestly, 
and behaved as members of a civi- 
lized Swiss town. Conrad was sent 
by them, while very young, to the 
town school, where he studied the 
rudiments of Greek and Latin, under 
very competent teachers—namely, 
Thomas Plattner, who removed after- 
wards to Basle; Theodore Bibli- 
ander, Oswald Myconius, and Peter 
Dasypodius. In those days, few 
scholars with translateable names 
omitted to translate them into Greek 
or Latin; and as they were known 
only by these names in books, and 
chose them for themselves, by all 
means let them be known by them 
for ever. Bibliander expounded 
Scripture in Zurich; Myconius 
afterwards had charge of the church 
in Basle; Dasyipodius excelled in 
Greek, and became Greek professor 
in the then very celebrated school 
of Strasburg. 

Gesner, even from the tenderest 
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years of his childhood, showed a 
studious charaeter, and a great power 
of retaining knowledge. His father 
was too poor to pay on his account 
for more than the first years of 
wholesome necessary cation. 
Happily, a teacher in the college, 
John Jacob Ammianus, professor of 
Latin and oratory, saw in Conrad so 
much — for the future, that 
he took the young scholar into his 
house, and instructed him gratui- 
tously for three years, believing, 
with a noble patriotism, that what- 
ever labour he might spend upon 
the boy would be come in a few 
years to Zurich. Conraci Gesner 
thus became enabled. to attend, 
not only the lectures of Ammianus 
upon Latin and oratory, but also 
those of the professor of Greek, Ro- 
dolf Collin, who was interpreting 
Plutarch. While the youth was 
in this way fully occupied, and 
had delivered up fis whole mind to 
dialectics, oratory, and Greek, civil 
war had broken out, and his father, 
the leather-seller, being among those 
who went out to fight, was not among 
those who came home again. He 
was killed in the battle of Zug, in 
the year 1531. 

Conrad was then fifteen years 
old, and lay in his mother’s house 
seriously ill. On his recovery it 
became necessary that he should 
not remain a burden on the widow ; 
who had other children to support, 
with means that had become more 
contracted since her husband’s 
death. The student-son went, there- 
fore, to Strasburg, and attached 
himself for some months to the ser- 
vice of a celebrated Lutheran, Wolf- 
gang Fabricius Capito. Possibly his 
old master, Dasypodius, had helped 
him to this situation, in which he 
enlarged his opportunities of study, 
and acquired a fair knowledge of 
Hebrew, a language of which he 
already had picked up the rudiments 
at home. 

Meanwhile, the generous John 
Jacob Ammianus and his other 
learned friends in Zurich had not 
forgotten the young Conrad Gesner. 
After a brief stay in Strasburg, 
Conrad returned to his native town, 
to be sent out, with a stipend, by 
the scholastic senate of Zurich, on 
an educational mission into France. 
Johann Frisius went with him—a 
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fellow-student, bound to him in 
those days by parity of disposition 
and community of study, who 
through manhood remained after- 
wards one of his warmest friends. 
They went to Bourges, where Ges- 
ner, then only sixteen years old, 
acted for twelve months as a teacher, 
communicating what he knew to 
others, and in all spare time oe 
for himself, incessantly, Latin an 
Greek, to perfect his acquaintance 
with those languages. Having spent 
a year in this way, Conrad went to 
Paris, being attracted thither by the 
University. In Paris he found 
many famous men, and listened to 
much teaching; but he was accus- 
tomed to say afterwards that he 
learned little at Paris, for want of 
counsel in the regulation of his 
studies. Gesner stands pre-eminent 
among all scholars as a wonderful 
economist of time. It is doubtful 
whether in his whole life, from the 
first school-days to the moment of 
death, he suffered as many hours 
and minutes as would make, when 
summed up, one day to be wasted. 
And even though his industry was 
so incessant, it would still be mani- 
festly impossible that he could have 
left behind, after a short life, such 
works as now remain to us, unless 
he had not only worked incessantly, 
but cahenmel most thoroughly the 
art of wae at all times in the 
right way. This art, in the warm 
days of his youth, Gesner had not 
acquired. At Paris, he used to say, 
tea heat no regularity in study. He 
revelled luxuriously (he was seven- 
teen years old) among the Greeks 
and Latins, equally ready to delight 
in poets, orators, historians, physi- 
cians, or philologists. In his youth- 
ful audacity he thought that his 
mind had capacity to hold them all, 
and this habit of gluttonous reading 
weakened his mind, he said, by 
leading him into the vice of skipping. 
He read over his books, not throug’ 
them. Readers of to-day will not 
judge sternly this one blot upon the 
student-life of Conrad Gesner. 

The industry of Gesner, however, 
was not confined wholly to the world 
of books; evén in those days his 
hours of travel and of out-door ex- 
ercise were periods of active study. 
There was a pure-hearted Swiss 
pastor, Johann Fricius by name, 
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who devoted all his leisure to bota- 
nical pursuits ; this pastor, who was 
Conrad’s uncle, conceived early a 
great affection for his clever nephew, 
and delighted to take the child with 
him among the mountains, on plant- 
gathering excursions. Then he would 
expound as he could to his apt 

olar the mysteries of nature, and 
watch the spread of the infection 
he communicated. The impression 
made on Gesner’s fresh heart by 
association with the herb-lovin 
pastor, Fricius, strengthened wi 
time, and herborizing never ceased 
throughout his after life to be the 
scholar’s chief delight. On the way 
to Bourges, therefore, at Bourges, 
on the way from Bourges to Paris, 
around Paris, and along the home- 
ward road, Gesner diligently spent 
his out-door time in the collection of 
every plant new to his eyes, and in 
comparing what he found, whenever 
it was possible, with the descriptions 
of plants given by Dioscorides and 
other ancient authors. I believe 
that Johann Fricius, who was young 
Gesner’s companion and bosom 
friend in that journey through part 
.of France, and afterwards in the 
whole journey through life, who 
was bound to him by similarity 
of tastes, and by whose side Conrad 
afterwards was buried by his fellow- 
citizens, must have been a son of the 
good pastor, Johann Fricius. It is 
very natural to think that in the 
dwelling of the pastor, or while 
trotting by his side upon the moun- 
tains, Gesner and Fricius acquired 
those common tastes by which they 
were to the last united. 

From Paris, Gesner returned to 
Strasburg, in which town he had 
made friends from whom he hoped 
to get increase of knowledge. Being 
summoned back to Zurich by the 
scholastic senate, in whose service 
he was engaged, the youth, who 
was then not quite twenty years 
old earned his stipend as a teacher 
in the school wherein he had himself 
received the rudiments of classical 
instruction. At this period, says 
Josiah Simler, evidently concerned 
about what he thought a very weak 
point in the young scholar’s cha- 
racter—nescio quo consilio, uxorem 
tempestivius duzit. One of the pre- 
vailing features in the life of Conrad 
Gesner, scarcely second to his mar- 
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vellous assiduity in study, was his 
entleness of heart, his spirit of 
indly courtesy, the suavity of tem- 
per for which men of letters ought 
to be, but are not at all times, dis- 
tinguished. He was always apt 
at loving, and though he was at no 
time guilty of any worldly folly or 
excess, he did not cumber his mind 
much with worldly wisdom. There- 
fore Gesner married a true-hearted 
girl when he was not quite twenty 
years of age, and had no wealth be- 
yond the stipend of assistant-teacher, 
and the available resources of a very 
well-filled head. 

In school, the young husband 
taught to the boys rudiments of 
Greek and Latin grammar. At 
home he worked at the books of the 
physicians. Still he prosecuted his 
researches in the fiels, allying bo- 
tany readily enough to a course of 
medical reading, since in that day 
o— were studied chiefly with re- 
erence to any use that they might 
have as remedies. Gesner proposed 
to himself the attainment of the dig- 
nity of a physician, which if it did 
not—in Zurich, at any rate—obtain 
for him much money as a healer of 
disease, would give him standing in 
the learned world, and enable him 
to rise from the stool of a teacher of 
rudiments to the chair of a professor 
in his native town. Still receiving 
from the scholastic senate the same 
stipend paid to him at home, Gesner 
was sent to Basle, where he con- 
tinued his study of medicine, and 
was assiduous in labour for a perfect 
acquirement of the Greek language, 
in which the best medical learning 
of the ancients—whose science the 
moderns followed carefully in Ges- 
ner’s days—was written. 

Designing at the same time to 
increase and strengthen his fami- 
Saray with Greek, and to provide if 
possible increased means in support 
of the little home he had erected, 
Gesner at this period of his life un- 
dertook to revise and enlarge a 
Greek and Latin lexicon which had 
been already issued, very badly 
done, by persons who did not put 
their names upon the title page. 
Over this task the young student 
took much pains, al he delivered 


to the printer not only the old lexi- 
con, with its mistakes corrected, but 
a large body of additions drawn 
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from the Lex. Grec. Phavorini Ca- 
mertis. The printer, however, with- 
out Gesner’s knowledge, and very 
much to his surprise, used only a 
small part of those additions; re- 
serving, probably, the rest to give 
increased attraction to another issue. 
Soon afterwards, by the printer's 
death, whatever plan he had was su- 
perseded, but Gesner’s papers, over 
which the student had spent many 
days of toil, could never be reco- 
vered. Afterwards Gesner was em- 
nv three or four times by Henry 
eter, bookseller, of Basle, in the 
further amendment and increase of 
this dictionary, with the addition of 
authorities, from his own reading. 
When he had spent about a year 
at Basle, and become exceedingly 
well versed in Greek, the senate of 
Berne having founded a new univer- 
sity at Lausanne, and offered liberal 
stipends for professors, Gesner ob- 
tained a professorship, and went to 
Lausanne. There he remained for 
three years as professor of Greek, 
and acquired the warm friendship 
of Peter Viret, and Beatus Comes, 
minister of the church, of Himbert, 
the oe of Hebrew, and Johan- 
nes Rebittus, who succeeded Gesner 
in his chair. The friendship of these 
men abided with him to the end 
of his career. Being thoroughly 
familiar with the subject of his pub- 
lic teaching, Gesner required to 
spend no time in preparation for his 
uties in the university, he had 
therefore a good deal of leisure dur- 
ing those three years at Lausanne, 
which he was entitled to fill up with 
his own pursuits. He studied me- 
dicine still, and as he had edited 
lexicons while getting up his Greek, 
so now he issued a in medical 
books, which were in part original, 
in | a epitomes and compilations, 
and in part translations from the 
Greek physicians. Pursuing still, 
while at Lesunt, his botanical 
studies, he published also a Catalo- 
gus Plantarum, in the alphabetical 
order of their Latin names, their 
names in Greek, German and French 
being in each case added. In the 
compilation of this catalogue, he 
— J oe Ruellius, _ nard 
uchs, an ieronymus Tragus 
(Jerome Béck) ; 89 however, 
without occasionally differing from 
their statements, or adding new 
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observations that belonged en- 
tirely to himself. During the same 
period, Gesner published also a short 
Historia Plantarum, enchiridit 
formé. In this history, the descrip- 
tions of plants were drawn from 
Dioscorides, the omissions of Dios- 
corides being supplied from Theo- 
hrastus, Pliny, or more modern 
reeks ; the properties were added 
in paragraphs condensed from Pau- 
lus AMgineta, Galen, or lius. 
During this period of study at Lau- 
sanne, Gesner also published an 
Apparatus et Delectus simplicium 
Medicamentorum, in alphabetical or- 
der, based upon Dioscorides and 
Mesuzeus; to which he added the 
universal orem of Paulus Agi- 
neta, on the composition of medica- 
ments. During the same period he 
— also a compendium of 
en’s book upon the composition 
of medicaments, arranged according 
to genera, and according to the 
of the body upon which their heal- 
ing virtue operated, beginning at 
the head and ending at the heel, 
with a collection of precepts. He 
issued during these three years 
other books also, containing the 
essence of his voluminous readings 
among Greek physicians, and also 
some fruits of his study of Greek 
for its own sake—volumes becoming 
his position as a Greek professor, 
such as an Essay onthe Wanderings 
of Ulysses, and what Homer meant 
to represent by them. As Gesner 
in the course of a short life issued 
seventy-two works from the press, 
besides leaving at his death eighteen 
that were unfinished but in pro- 
gress, it is obviously impossible to 
give in a few pages even a brief ac- 
count of all kis writings. In this 
notice of his life it must suffice, 
therefore, to name occasionally a few 
minor works, by way of indicating 
the direction taken by his industry, 
and to attempt a description 7 of 
the most important products of his 
bour. 
After three years spent at Lau- 
sanne, publicly as a professor of 


Greek, privately as a student of me- 
dicine, Conrad Gesner went—bota- 
nizing, of course, by the way—to 
Montpellier, of which place the me- 
dical school was famous throughout 
France. His design in going to 
Montpellier was to obtain admission 
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as a resident for some months in the 
house of any distinguished physician, 
for he believed that by watching the 
domestic life and daily practice of 
such a man, by familiar speech with 
him, and in the daily intercourse of 
friendship, he might perfect his 
knowledge in a short time, more 
thoroughly than by attendance at 
the public lectures. Public teaching 
demonstrated, for the most part, 
only those doctrines of the ancients 
which Gesner in his own house had 
already mastered. At Montpellier, 
however, he found none of the more 
eminent physicians able to receive 
him as a house pupil, he therefore 
stayed but a short time in attend- 
ance on the lectures of the celebrated 
men through whom Montpellier was 
famous, and then returned to Swit- 
zerland, prepared to take his medical 
degree. At Basle, having heard the 
teaching of the principal physicians, 
being saatrented chiefly by Albanus 
Torinus and Sebastian Singeler, he 
held the usual disputations, was for- 
mally admitted to the dignity of 
doctor, and withdrew to settle in his 
native town. He was then twenty- 
five years old. 

The first half of Gesner’s life was 
then completed, for he died before he 
reached the age of fifty. He had 
spent twenty-five years in the in- 
cessant toil of preparation for a 
worthy place among his fellow- 
townsmen: he then settled in Zurich, 
and began amply to fulfil the ex- 
pectations of his old friend Ammia- 
nus, and of the scholastic senate of 
the town. Ina very short time he 
received the appointment of Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, which he re- 
tained until his death, when his 
friends Caspar Wolff and George 
Cellarius succeeded him. At the 
same time he practised medicine, and 

ublished from time to time the 
its, as will be seen presently, of 
an almost incredibleamount of study. 
During the twenty-four years of his 
mature life in Zurich, Gesner’s 
wife was always his companion. 
He had no children of his own, but 
in his later years a sister with her 
children became dependent upon his 
ungrudging aid, and probably formed 
part of his domestic circle. 

Conrad Gesner had a very great 

oe, in the study of languages ; 
e not only understood many, and 
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read the books of many nations, but 
he studied language for its own sake, 
and, as usual, testified the thorough- 
ness of his investigations by the 
books to which they led. Already, 
at the age of twenty-five, he was 
acquainted intimately with half-a- 
dozen tongues, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, German, Italian, and French, 
and he had been only three years 
settled in Zurich when he published 
his first great work, the Bibliotheca 
Universalis, a piece of bibliography 
which it is very hard to believe the 
work of a man only twenty-nine 
years old. It is an alphabetical 
catalogue—wonderfully full—of all 
authors famous or obscure, ancient 
or modern, with a statement of what 
they had written and the argument 
of their books, drawn in very many 
cases from the prefaces inserted in 
the books themselves. This Diction- 
ary was first published in the year 
1545. Three years afterwards it was 
followed by a companion volume, 
entitled, Nineteen Books of the Pan- 
dects. Pandectarum, sive Parti- 
tionum universalium, qui secundus 
Tomus Bibliothece nostre est, Tibri 
Novendecim. It contains the mat- 
ter of the Dictionary grouped into 
subjects. Thus, one book contains 
an alphabetical catalogue of exist- 
ing works on grammar and philo- 
logy, another contains the bibliogra- 
phy of dialectics, rhetoric, astrology, 
geography or jurisprudence, and so 
fort 


The twentieth book, containing 
authors who had written upon medi- 
cine, was omitted as imperfect; but 
in the following year the twenty- 
first book of the Pandects was issued 
separately, containing the writers 
upon Christian theology. As an 
index to authors who wrote before 
the year 1545, Gesner’s Universal 
Dictionary and Pandects remain to 
this day very valuable. 

These volumes were the result of 
immense study, though it will pre- 
sently be seen that they were trifles 
in comparison with the whole bod 
of Gesner’s work. During the toil 
of labours as a naturalist in the 
study and the field, Gesner con- 
tinued to amuse himself with philo- 
logical researches, and in order to 
complete our view of his industry in 
this direction, Imay mention here the 
publication, in the year 1555, when 
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he was thirty-nine years old, of his 
Mithridates, on different languages, 
ancient and modern. To German, 
his own language, he devoted more 
especial study. When, in his pub- 
lications as a naturalist, he described 
birds, beasts, or fishes hitherto 
unknown, or known only to the 
learned by the names of science, he 
invented names for them adapted to 
the genius of his mother tongue, 
and so endeavoured to enable all his 
countrymen to talk familiarly about 
them. If all scientific men who have 
lived since his day had followed his 
example, it would not be so difficult 
as it now is to diffuse a taste for 
science. But what ordinary man 
will dare to seek an exact knowledge 
of science when there is an army of 
barbarous terms defending every 
approach to it. However much a 
man may love plants, will he study 
them minutely when they are to be 
wedged into his memory under such 
names as escholzia, krynitskia, gle- 
ditschia? Gesner, then, so far as his 
own study went, endeavoured to 
give to every object in nature, that 
was not already supplied with one, 
a household name m his own lan- 
guage. He also published a list of 
German proper names that had 
been made out and sent to him by 
some curious friend, appending his 
own annotations and discussions on 
their etymology, and he was still 
busily studying German etymologies 
(among a great number of other 
things) when death bade him put 
his tole aside. Greek Gesner 
studied as the lan e in which all 
the best materials of study were 
contained. For this reason it was 
among languages, next to German, 
the subject of his most assiduous at- 
tention, and he became little less 
familiar with it than with the tongue 
in which his wife addressed him. 
He studied with an intense thorough- 
ness not only the Greek physicians 
and philosophers, but also the gram- 
marians, theologians, orators, and 
poets. Whenever in his reading he 
encountered a new fact, either add- 
ing to his knowledge in philosophy 
or illustrating in some apt way a 
nice point in the structure of the 
language, it was retained in his 
mind, and always afterwards was to 
be found when wanted. Enough 
has been already said to make it 
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obvious that Gesner was aided in his 
studies by an extraordinary memory. 
The student, it should be said, not 
only read Greek but wrote Greek, 
his lightest relaxation was the com- 
position of Greek idyls, and he 
would write Greek letters to a 
learned friend, breaking occasionally 
out of prose into facile iambics. He 
translated Greek authors, emended 
the text of Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides, Oppian and others. He 
also spoke fluently in Greek, which 
had become a second mother tongue 
to him, and in that language ex- 
pounded Greek philosophy occasion- 
ally to the more advanced students 
of his class. 

Gesner studied in all branches of 
the philosophy known to his own 
time, but chiefly physics, as the 
branch most nearly allied to medi- 
cine. Physics and ethics were the 
subjects of his professorial teaching 
during the twenty-four years of his 
mature life at Zurich. Sometimes 
he taught directly from the Nico- 
machean ethics and the physics of 
Aristotle, but more frequently he 
suited his prelections to the capacity 
of younger hearers, and made use in 
his class of the compendiums of 
Melancthon, Schegk, Vuildenberg, 
Sebastian Fox and others. 

The natural objects in the study 
of which Gesner felt the greatest 
interest were plants, animals, and 
metals; these he regarded as objects 
offering more distinct ground for in- 
quiry than such intangible matters 
as meteors, &c., and he believed 
also that from a study of these, use- 
ful knowledge could more readily be 
drawn for the advantage of medi- 
cine and the arts of life. In study- 
ing these subjects with a direct 
reference to their practical import- 
ance, it was Gesner's determination 
to collect, and if possible discover, 
facts, but not to theorise. By far 
the greatest of his literary works 
was the History of Animals, and he 
undertook to devote his chief labour 
rather to animals than to plants, be- 
cause of plants many had written ; 
and on metals, a work had been pub- 
lished in his own time by Georgius 
Agricola; concerning animals, how- 
ever, little had been said. 

Gesner’s Historia Animalium was 
commenced very soon after his final 
settlement in Zurich, and the first 
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book was published in the year 1549, 
Gesner then being thirty-three years 
old. For the preparation of this 
history Gesner undertook a course 
of reading in all previous authors 
who had touched upon his subject in 
any way, compared them, and 
selected whatever he thought best 
from Greeks, Latins, and barba- 
rians, ancients and moderns, writers 
famous and obscure. He undertook 
also what journeys he could afford in 
search of animals and plants. He 
visited some parts of Italy, and 
spent a month in Venice, for the 
egg of examining and sketching 
shes of the Mediterranean. He 
visited also various parts of Ger- 
many, and was about to descend the 
Rhine to the ocean, still for the pur- 
— of procuring and studying dif- 
erent kinds of fish, when war broke 
out over Germany, and, obedient to 
the entreaty of his friends, he re- 
turned to Zurich. These were holi- 
day excursions, and it rarely hap- 
pened that he failed to make a 
yearly tour among the Alps of 
witzerland in prosecution of his 
never-intermitted search after new 
species of plants. 

He was too poor, however, to 
spend much money in travel, while 
he was, at the same time, bound to 
Zurich during a great part of the 
a by his professorship. It was 

is practice, therefore, to obtain 
compensation for the limited range 
spread before his own eyes by a full 
use of the eyes of other men who 
were at home—or who had travelled 
—in far countries. He established 
friendships with some among the 
learned in all parts of Europe; from 
such correspondents he received 

ictures of foreign animals, their 
ocal names, and other details. His 
house was open to all strangers, and 
the information published by con- 
temporary writers—as, for example, 
that furnished by Bellon and Ron- 
dolet on water animals—was freely 
used, with full acknowledgment of 
every intellectual obligation. No 
man of letters ever was more gene- 
rous in recognition of the claims of 
others, more liberal in praise of fel- 
low-labourers, more courteous in 
dissent from their opinions. In his 
Historia Animalium, every man 
from whom he received help, 
whether in private correspondence 
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or through public writing, has been 
named; and Gesner’s liberality of 
spirit was rewarded by the full re- 
spect of the best men among the 
learned of his time. Bellon and 
Rondolet, while rivalling each other, 
both honoured and helped Conrad 
Gesner. 

The History of Animals was 
planned in six Seika, of which four 
were completed. They treat—the 
first of viviparous and the second of 
oviparous quadrupeds, the third of 
birds, the fourth of fishes and aqua- 
tile animals. The fifth book was to 
have contained the history of ser- 
pents, and the sixth the history of 
insects. Copious materials and a 
large number of pictures had been 
collected for use under each of these 
heads, but they had not yet been 
arranged, nor had the writing of 
either volume been commenced 
when Gesner died. Each of the 
four published books is a consider- 
able folio, containing a dense mass 
of print on every page. On a cur- 
sory inspection of the volumes, we 
observe, first, the very carefully 
drawn pictures, in which errors of 
the wood-cutter, where they occur, 
are conscientiously pointed out, and 
among which it now and then oc- 
curs, as in the case of the giraffe, 
that a second and better sketch of 
some depicted animal having been 
procured from a trustworthy corre- 
spondent, it has been inserted in a 
later sheet as a correction. Every 
animal known to authors being in- 
cluded in the plan of Gesner’s his- 
tory, one cannot fail to be struck by 
the appearance, in a history of ani- 
mals, of pictures of the Sphinx, of a 
ridiculously ugly ‘ American mon- 
ster,’ with a human face, of the uni- 
corn, and of some other curiosities. 
They are, however, not gravely in- 
troduced as animals that have been 
seen, but as animals that have been 
described in fable or elsewhere, the 
precise authority for them being at 
all times stated, not, of course, with- 
out a degree of occasional credulity 
not discreditable to a scholar in the 
sixteenth century. It is also evident 
at a first glance, that in this History 
of Animals each separate animal is 
treated with a thoroughness of de- 
tail not common, or, indeed, likely 
often to be useful in our own day. 
Many of the single articles, re- 
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printed in modern type, would 
stand by themselves as works in 
one volume or more. The single 
article upon the horse would fill, I 
believe, two rather thick octavo vo- 
lumes. There is one quadruped, 
Gesner himself says, of which his 
account is drawn from 250 authors. 

When we look more closely into 
the work, we find that the animals 
in each volume are arranged mainly 
in alphabetical order. Now and 
then, as in the case of some animals 
allied to the ox, in defiance of the 
alphabet, animals very much of the 
same kind have been described in 
association with each other ; but, on 
the whole, the principle of arrange- 
ment is that of a dictionary. Upon 
this subject Gesner modestly and 
wisely said that he belonged rather 
to the grammarians than to the phi- 
losophers, of whom the number was 
extremely small; that, in the then 
existing state of knowledge, he 
could not undertake to make an ac- 
curate arrangement of the animal 
world, that he had simply endea- 
voured to bring together, in the 
same work, all that was known in 
his time concerning every animal, 
and so to produce a book of refer- 
ence which would be most useful to 
future students if he arranged his 
subjects alphabetically, In volumes 
containing figures of animals, pub- 
lished separately, as companions to 
the History, (in which also figures 
were contained,) the pictures were, 
however, classed according to the 
ideas held in Gesner’s time concern- 
ing genera and species. 

In setting down the information 
he collected, Gesner divided the de- 
scription of each animal into eight 
parts, headed by the first eight let- 
ters of the alphabet. Under letter 
A he wrote the name given to the 
animal by different nations,—that is 
to 7: its name, where it had any, 
in Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldee, 
Persian, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spa- 
nish, French, German, English, and 
Flemish. When there was none 
already existing, he invented a ver- 
nacular name, or a suitable word for 
the naming of the animal in Greek 
or Latin. Under letter B, Gesner, 
in the next place, detailed in what 
regions the animal was found, and 
what differences occurred in the ap- 
pearance of the same animal, or what 
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difference of species there might be 
corresponding to the difference be- 
tween the countries it inhabited. 
Under the same head Gesner de- 
scribed the animal with very great 
minuteness, always proceeding from 
the whole to its simple parts. and 
then to the compound parts. Thus 
having described the body generally, 
its size, shape, colour, &c., he would 

roceed to a description of the skin, 
Sete. blood, fat, bones, vein, nerves, 
&e., those being regarded as the 
simple parts; from them he would 
pass on to a detailed description of 
the eyes, ears, nose, head, horns, 
brain, liver, heart, &c. &c., down to 
feet and nails, which were made u 
of the simple and entitled ecompoun 
parts. Included in this description 
of the parts of animals was an ex- 
planation of those ‘ points’ which 
should determine choice in the case 
of all animals that had been made in 
any way subservient to the use of 
man. 

The next division of the informa- 
tion given on the subject of each 
animal, marked always by the letter 
C, detailed the natural actions of its 
body, its voice, senses, food, drink, 
sleep, dreams, excrements and _se- 
cretions, movements, as running, 
flying, swimming, &c. &e. Under 
this division were grouped all the 
signs of health, and rules for the 

reservation of health were collected 
in the case of all animals that had 
been used by man. Under the same 
letter was described all that related 
to the subject of reproduction, from 
the first desire of the parents on to 
the final rearing of their young. All 
that was known of the diseases which 
each animal was subject to, formed 
then the last clause of information 
under letter C, the history of each 
disease being narrated with the 
treatment proper for it. Under the 
letter D, Gesner then described the 
affections, habits, and instincts of 
each animal, so far as they had been 
observed. He described, also, the 
behaviourof an animal towards others 
of its own kind, towards its young, 
towards man ; its likes and dislikes, 
its tastes or distastes in relation with 
other animals, or with inanimate ob- 
jects. Under the next letter, examina- 
tion was made of the use of the ani- 
mal to man, except in the two im- 
portant characters of food and medi- 
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cine. This division included an ac- 
count of the methods of hunting 
some animals, or taming others, an 
explanation of the way in which any 
tame animal should be cared for and 
fed, with regulations for the preser- 
vation of its health. In this divi- 
sion were included also all matters 
concerning shepherds, flocks, herds, 
folds, stables, and so forth. With 
the account of horses was connected 
information upon the subject of car- 
riages; with the account of oxen 
were connected details on the sub- 
ject of the plough, and so forth; 
whatever contrivances or depart- 
ments of industry were connected 
intimately with the domestic use of 
any animal received full notice in 
Gesner’s History under the letter E. 
Thesame division included, of course, 
an account of the use of animals in 
spectacles and games, and did not 
omit to record whatever could be 
told about their market price. The 
uses of animals to man, as described 
by Gesner, have not of course been 
fully summed up in the preceding ab- 
stract; many animals, for example, 
afford prognostics of the weather. 
When the uses of the whole animal 
had been fully described, there often 
remained much toadd about the value 
of its parts, and the mode of using 
them, as skins for clothing, dung for 
manure, &c. The two main uses of 
animals, in the opinion of Gesner’s 
time; their conversion into food or 
medicine, were discussed separatel 
in the two next divisions of eac 
subject. The pharmacopeeia contains 
in our time not many medicines of 
animal origin, and those, like sper- 
maceti and cod-liver oil, not very 
tent. Three hundred years ago, 
owever, many parts of animals 
were used medicinally by the doc- 
tors. Under the letter F, therefore, 
Gesner considered the use of any 
animal as food, by whom eaten, and 
whether the whole was eaten, or 
part, and if part, what parts. He 
considered its use, firstly, as plain 
food for a healthy man, and secondly, 
as diet for the sick. Then, to make 
that division of the subject quite 
complete, he discussed in each case 
the details of cookery, and the con- 
diments with which the meat ought 
to be eaten. Then under letter G, 
the remedial uses of the animal were 
dwelt upon, and a collection was 
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on the use as medicine,—1l, of the 
whole animal; and 2, of any of its 
parts, taking first those parts which 
were simple, next those which were 
compound. In classing the differ- 
ent applications made of any animal, 
or part of an animal to the diseases 
of man, where they had been made 
in more than one disease, the dis- 
eases also were named and dwelt 
upon in a fixed order. First, those 
affecting the whole system—general 
maladies —were considered, then 
maladies affecting parts, the parts 
being invariably taken in succession 
from above downwards, ane 
at the head and ending at the heel. 
Many superstitious remedial uses 
have been made of animals, or of 
their parts; these Gesner did not 
omit—he wilfully omitted nothing— 
from his History. Having discussed 
fully the remedial uses of an animal 
itself, Gesner closed this seventh 
division by a history of remedies for 
bites or other wounds inflicted by 
it, giving first the general treatment 
of such injuries, and afterwards a 
detail of the single remedies that 
had at any time been recommended. 
The last divisions of the plan upon 
which Gesner proposed to describe 
every known member of the ani- 
mated world, involved often the 
writing for a single animal of a 
treatise that veut make an inde- 
pendent book. This division, under 
the letter H, discussed each subject 
hilologically and grammatically. 
t contained the less used Latin and 
Greek names for the animal in ques- 
tion, those employed by the ~_— 
now and then, or confined to dialects; 
also the feigned names or nicknames 
given to it, and their etymologies. 
It discussed then grammatically 
the proper names of the animal in 
different languages, and passed on 
to the epithets that had been at- 
tached to them, firstly in Latin, 
secondly in Greek. Allied philo- 
sophically with this subject of 
epithets were the considerations 
which followed the metaphorical use 
of the animal’s name, and of the de- 
rivative words formed from it in 
Greek and Latin. Information 
followed on the paintings, sculptures, 
casts, or other images made from 
the animal, and upon the stones, 
plants, or other animals deriving 
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their own names from it, with the 
reason for each derivation of that 
kind. Gesner considered next the 
proper names of men, regions, towns, 
rivers, &c., which either had been 
drawn from, or accidentally re- 
sembled that of the animal whose 
history he was relating. Finally, in 
the last part of this final division the 
most indefatigable of scholars gave 
a resumé of the social history of each 
creature, of the fables with which it 
wasconnected, divinations, prodigies, 
portents, monsters, its connexion 
with religious ceremonies, its burial, 
perhaps, in Egypt, or its sacrifice in 
Greece. He detailed the proverbs 
to which each creature had given 
rise, taking them chiefly from Eras- 
mus, some being revised, and others 
added from the vulgar tongues or 
scripture. He Pe with a compi- 
lation of similitudes, emblems, and 
apologues. 

This is the plan upon which Ges- 
ner laboured at that work which is 
the chief monument of his transcen- 
dent industry. Notevery animal, of 
course, had obtained so muck atten- 
tion in the world as to provide matter 
for full treatment under every one 
of the eight heads, but by the plan 
just given the history of every crea- 
ture was examined, and before 
Gesner died he had published four 
of the six folios which were to bring 
together into one place all that had 
been said worthy of recollection 
about every known animal, whether 
considered as an independent crea- 
ture, or in any one of its relations to 
society. These four volumes con- 
tain the complete history, up to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, of 
birds, beasts, and fishes. 

Of course there were small critics 
in the days of Gesner, who were 
quite ready to dance about him when 
his book was out, to blow their little 
trumpets, or toply their little stings, 
like gnats that flit about the head 
of a strong man at labour in the 
fields, and patronize him, or pooh- 
pooh his ploughing. So long asthe 
wind whistles, little critics shall be 
heard to sing. While learned men 
were honestly admiring the immense 
toil which had perfected Gesner's 
work, and the greatest naturalists of 
his day were thanking him for the 
important service he had done to 
them and to their successors by 
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bringing all the literature of a wide 
salisee at the cost of so much labour 
to himself, within their easy reach, 
the lesser critics, looking at the 
History of Animals from their own 
point of view, reviewed it with their 
tongues as they would now review 
it with their pens. It was easy 
enough to call its treatises centos, 
and although Gesner was not re- 
proached by any good scholar for 
the inelegance of his Latin, it was 
not difficult to accuse the style of a 
work that was made up largely of 
extracts conscientiously translated 
from authors of every civilized 
time and country. It was easy 
to make mean use of Gesner’s 
modest claim to be considered 
rather a grammarian than a phi- 
losopher, or to detect in woodcuts 
inaccuracies which were always 
noted and corrected in type by 
Gesner himself, on the same page 
if possible, or if not there, in a sue- 
ceeding sheet. Dunces were able to 
point out the sources from which 
any portion of his knowledge had 
been drawn, because he never failed 
to acknowledge in his books, from 
the greatest to the least, with ample 
generosity, every literary obligation. 

I ought not to cease speaking of 
this massive work without dedicating 
a few words to the memory of 
Christopher Froschover, publisher 
of Zurich, who with his own pocket 
sustained the whole cost and risk 
of publication. The four folios .of 
the Historia Animalium, with the 
additional volumes of figures, con- 
tain a mass of typography and a 
multitude of wood-cuts from draw- 
ings sketched by nature, that would 
be regarded as the basis of a most 
serious enterprise by the wealthiest 
of publishers in the most populous 
metropolis in our own day. Chris- 
topher Froschover of Zurich did 
not flinch. His emblem, punning on 
his name of Frog-over—a boy over 
a frog and frogs over a palm-tree— 
is stamped upon the title-page of 
every book published by Gesner 
while at Zurich. When Gesner was 
dead, and old Christopher, his pub- 
lisher, was dead, there was a young 
Christopher, who succeeded to the 
business, and mourned his father’s 
loss through his trade emblem, by 
removing the old boy from the frog’s 
back, ee retaining the frog without 
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a rider, in the foreground, while in 
the background there was the usual 
colony upon the palm-tree. 

It has been said that Gesner’s 
study of Nature was confined to 
tangible things, animals, metals, 
plants. He devoted himself chiefly 
to the publication of a history of 
animals, for reasons that have been 
already mentioned. On metals and 
gems he published a small book, 
compiled from an immense mass of 
materials; and, since he did not 
live in the vicinity of mines, he used 
great zeal in the questioning of 
strangers, and in benefiting by the 
observation of his correspondents 
who had better opportunities of 
practical research. The study of 
—— however, remained always 

is favourite pursuit. Among the 
mountains about Lucerne, on the 
banks of the Rhine, at Basle, in 
France, in sundry parts of Italy, 
and about Venice, when he dwelt a 
month there studying fishes, in 

early trips among the Swiss Alps, 
ib had been always an unwearied 
plant. collector. e had read all 
that was written upon botany—had 
at his tongue’s end all the informa- 
tion that was to be found in Dios- 
corides, Theophrastus, and Pliny 
among the ancients, or in Ruellius, 
Fuchs, Tragus, and other moderns. 
Of every plant that he found for the 
first time he made a careful draw- 
ing, and caused it, if possible, to grow 
in his own little garden—which be- 
came a true botanic garden—in the 
town of Zurich; or if it would not 
thrive there, he preserved a specimen 
of it carefully dried. He investigated 
constantly the properties of plants, 
studied their qualities and tempera- 
ment by eating portions of them to 
test personally their effect upon the 
system, or by sitting down to his 
study with their stems, leaves 
and flowers bound to his person, 
that he might observe a effect 
they could produce upon the skin. 
He sought aid from the knowledge 
of other men, not only in books, 
but in the world around him; ques- 
tioning not the learned only, but 
conversing with the common people; 
learning from old crones and from 
rustics common names of plants, 
and popular traditions of their vir- 
tues; rejecting nothing scornfully, 


but examining all that he heard, and 
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endeavouring to trace even the 
muddy waters of superstition to their 
wholesome source. The plants. that 
he collected he compared with the 
descriptions found in ancient authors, 
and with each plant before him he 
collated the accounts of Pliny, Theo- 

hrastus, and Dioscorides, discover- 
ing blunders of compilation made by 
Pliny, and correcting in each author 
many faulty passages. His ardent 
interest in botany being well known 
among all learned men, and the 
courteous scholar being everywhere 
respected by his fellow-labourers, 
from Italy, France, Germany, and 
England, there were arriving con- 
stantly at Gesner’s house in Zurich, 
seeds and plants, both dry and fresh, 
as new material for study. The 
produce of all this zeal, and of the 
out-door industry of thirty years 
was a collection of more than five 
hundred plants undescribed by the 
ancients. He was arranging his 
acquired knowledge for the purpose 
of publishing the results of what had 
been, above all others, his labour of 
love since childhood up to the last 
day of his life. Many figures were 
already cut in wood that were to 
have been used on the pages of the 
book that Gesner did not live to 
write. The preparation of these 
figures had gone on under the close 
superintendence of the naturalist, 
whose face was often bent over his 
artist’s shoulder, watchful to pre- 
vent the play of fancy that might 
introduce pictorial effect at the ex- 
pense of truth. He would not leave 
to the discretion of the artist so 
much as a fibre in the venation of 
his leaves, or a line upon the petal 
of a flower, but enforced by con- 
stant scrutiny and exhortation scru- 
pulous fidelity to Nature. 

So far the story of the life of 
Conrad Gesner presents to our ima- 
ginations the picture of a scholar 
whose intense devotion to his studies 
might excuse in him some little ne- 
glect of what are now and then 
called the distractions that belong 
to daily life. Gesner, however, was 
not more a scholar than a gentle- 
man. In the town and in the house- 
hold he performed every duty with 
a genial promptitude. In Zurich he 
was honoured by all people, not as 
the learned man who had won 
European fame and earned the title 
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of the German Pliny, but as the 
kind, upright citizen. His practice 
as a physician was not very pro- 
fitable ; for it was at that time the 
custom among the Swiss—a custom 
wholesome for the time—to dread 
the doctor. When the doctor 
might, perhaps, order powder of 
rubies, to the despair of his poor 
patient, when patients suffering 
under the thirst of fever were for- 
bidden to taste any liquid, and when 
doctors, with the best intentions, 
certainly killed more patients than 
they cured, the Swiss showed their 
ood mother-wit by keeping physic 
rom their doors as long as possible. 
The practice, therefore, of” Conrad 
Gesner, as the chief physician of 
Zurich, was insignificant, interfering 
not at all with his vocation as pro- 
fessor of philosophy, and very little 
with his private studies. Such cases, 
however, as he had, he treated with 
peculiar discretion ; among his works 
there is a sanitary book, De Sanitate 
Tuenda, in which, as in his History 
of Animals, he showed a due sense 
of the importance of a more exact 
study of Hygiéne, and of a branch 
of it, I may observe, little regarded 
in this cagniey~sotnety. 
Gesner, a Swiss and a scholar, 
living in the days of the Reformation, 
examined carefully the records of 
the Christian faith; he studied 
zealously the ancient fathers, and 
read the Scriptures carefully. He 
had a great affection for the Book of 
Psalms, which he read commonly in 
Hebrew. He was not bigoted, but 
lived in friendly correspondence 
with men of all creeds and nations, 
always, however, bold and earnest 
in support of his own views of 
Christian truth. He reasoned with 
his friends among the Unitarian 
heretics in Poland. While at home 
he did not hold himself to be too 
learned or too busy to attend at 
church, not only on the sacred days, 
but twice a week also on working 
days, when the minister, Bullinger, 
to whose congregation he belonged, 
assembled those who would attend. 
If he knew beforehand that Bullinger 
was about on any day to give an 
exposition of some part of the Old 
Testament, Gesner would take his 
Hebrew Bible with him to the 
church, and follow the preacher in 
it with the intellect of a philosopher 
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and the simplicity of those past 
days when, as a child, he loved the 
Scriptures as he heard them from 
the lips of the herb-loving pastor, 
Fricius. The same spirit of piety 
had induced Gesner to take especial 
care that in his History of Animals 
every allusion made to an animal in 
holy writ should be expounded to 
the best of his ability. 

The scholar of Zurich was a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman. He shrank 
from giving pain, was simple in his 
mind and manners, free from osten- 
tation, modest, rigidly truthful. 
Never idle, he had no leisure to 
acquire a taste for luxury, nor was 
there perceptible in his outward 
character a trace of lust. He be- 
longed to a strict school of reformers; 
his speech was pure, and he ab- 
horred either the hearing or the 
reading of obscenity. He reproved 
it when spoken in his presence; he 
issued Martial in anew edition, with 
all impure passages expunged. He 
lamented greatly that in his days 
men had reformed their opinions so 
much more completely than their 
lives; and he held frequent consul- 
tations with grave theologians on 
the means that might be taken to 
improve the discipline of the re- 
formed church, — get better deeds 
as well as better doctrines from the 
people. 

The scholar, Conrad Gesner, lived 
in the exercise of never-failing 
courtesies towards all who had rela- 
tions with him. He. cultivated the 
friendship of the good and learned, 
and he grudged no labour to his 
friends. He assisted in the revision 
of proof-sheets for them, suggesting 
from the vast stores of his know- 
ledge any emendations or additions 
that seemed advantageous. He pro- 
vided authorities, wrote prefaces, 
edited posthumous works; he helped 
young students by supplying them 
with Greek exemplars that they 
might earn credit by editing; he 
was indefatigable in his zeal to push 
on to success any hard-working 
struggler in whose merit he had 
faith. To the junior physicians of 
the town he was a guide, not arival ; 
he let slip no opportunity, when 
they met in consultation or in other 
ways he was able, by generous and 
well-timed words, to strengthen 
their good fame. He acknowledged 
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every favour he received; his 
writings contain not one sentence 
of detraction, but a thousand sen- 
tences displaying cordial recognition 
of all merit that he found in his 
contemporaries. : 

Who that was good and learned 
in those days was not the friend of 
Conrad Gesner? The scholar’s 
doors were always hospitably open. 
He desired to compensate for his 
own inability to travel by hearing 
the discourse of men from all parts 
of the world. He did not count the 
time spent in society as lost, because 
he did not waste his social hours in 
trivial conversation; he talked that 
he might learn. When a man came 
to him from a foreign country, that 
man was for the time his book, and 
while he fulfilled all his duties as a 
host, he was continuing his studies. 
Rarely a day passed in which 
Gesner was not visited by some one 
desirous either to see the famous 
naturalist and scholar, or to study 
something that he had upon his 
premises. As Gesner’s garden had 

wn into a very well-supplied 
stich garden, nile whole oe 
had become a museum, although 
one room in it had especially been 
dedicated under that name to the 
arrangement of his dried plants, his 
metals and fossils, his large collec- 
tion of the stuffed bodies of strange 
animals, and his pictures of natural 
objects. These treasures had accu- 
mulated rapidly by the donations 
of his learned visitors, and contribu- 
tions sent to him from the warm 
friends that he had made in many 
corners of the world. Gesner had 
little gold: his treasure was his 
knowledge; and he gave that with 
unusual generosity. ‘He was ready 
to explain to any people whatever 
they desired to understand through 
him, and glad to give away his 
duplicates to those who could ap- 
preciate such gifts. If any rare 
secret came to his knowledge, if a 
profitable hint in medicine was 
suddenly discovered in the course 
of his wide circle of reading, he 
never attempted to retain it and 
employ it to his own exclusive 
gain. If it was professional, it 
was at once communicated to his 
brethren in the town—if literary, it 
was sent to any friend who could 
make best and promptest use of it. 
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Thousands’ of men have had more 
genius than Conrad Gesner, but 
never one man, perhaps, has had 
more completely the true noble 
spirit of a man of letters. 

In the year preceding the death 
of Gesner, plague increased in 
Zurich, and among those whom it 
removed was his old master, Bibli- 
ander; there died also in that year 
Gesner’s bosom friend, Johann 
Fricius, who had ‘been his com- 
— of old time in France. 
zesner dreamed one night that he 
was bitten by a serpent, and in the 
morning told his wife that he re- 

arded the dream asa presage of his 
Seath. The serpent, he said, was 
the plague. From that time he 
considered, though he was not yet 
forty-nine years old, and in pos- 
session of his usual health, which 
never had been robust, that his 
course of life was drawing to a close. 
His letters to his friends from that 
time frequently dwelt upon this 
solemn presentiment, never with 
pain, though he believed that his 
most cherished work was to be left 
unfinished ; he expressed no regret, 
no dread. It is in one of Gesner’s 
letters, written during this last year 
of his life,—a letter to Zuinger,— 
that a passage occurs in which we 
read how real had been the progress 
made by him in botany. Had he 
lived to write the work for which he 
had prepared himself by more than 
thirty years of observation, he would 
have achieved for himself, in the most 
distinct manner, a fame which we can 
now ascribe to him only upon the 
evidence of a few words in a letter. 
He appears to have been the first 
who made that great step towards a 
scientific botany—the distinguishing 
of genera by a study of the fructifi- 
cation. «Rell me, he writes to 
Zuinger, ‘ whether your plants have 
fruit and flower as well as stalk 
and leaves, for these are of much 
greater consequence. By these 
three marks,—flower, fruit, and 
seed,—I find that saxifraga and 
consolida regalis are related to 
aconite.’ 

On the 9th of December, in the 
year 1565, a plague-spot appeared 
on Gesner’s left side, over his heart. 
There was no symptom of plague 
except the too-femiliar monition of 
this carbuncle. 


The scholar, how- 
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ever, assured that in a few days he 
must quit the world in which he had 
been labouring so steadily, re- 
membered that he yet had work to 
do, and tranquilly employed his last 
hours in the careful settlement of 
his affairs. He had not at first the 
usual headache, fever, or other dis- 
tressing symptoms of the plague; 
he did not, therefore, retire to bed, 
but called his friends about him, and 
proceeded to adjust the distribution 
of his little property in such a way 
as would ensure the best attainable 
provision after his death for those 
who hitherto had been maintained 
by him,—his wife, his only surviving 
sister, and his sister’s children. His 
library he sold to his friend, Caspar 
Wolff, at a fair price, and then 
having bequeathed a fixed sum to 
his wife and another fixed sum to 
his nephews, he left to his sister the 
remainder of his worldly goods. He 
then arranged whatever papers he 
thought necessary to the easy settle- 
ment after his death of all pecuniary 
questions, writing notes and full in- 
structions for the. information and 
assistance of the two women who 
were soon to be deprived of his pro- 


tection, and ee letters to 
y 


those friends whose advice 
or help their trouble would be 
lightened. 

When he had carefully discharged 
this duty, Gesner closeted himself 
in his library with Caspar Wolff, 
who undertook to be his litera 
executor. Wolff was to inherit 
the papers of his friend and teacher, 
and with him Gesner went through 
them all, arranged them, drew up a 
bibliographical inventory of his pub- 
lished works and of his unfinished 
writings. Above all, he assiduously 
laboured to make clear the design 
for his unwritten history of plarts. 
The first plague-spot appeared on 
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Gesner’s breast upon the 9th of 
December, and he died on the 13th ; 
but within that interval he found 
time not only to set his house in 
order, but to discuss with Caspar 
Wolff, and to note down for his more 
certain information the botanical 
discoveries of which Wolff had 
undertaken to complete the publica- 
tion. When he had done all this, 
and written farewells to the dearest 
of his absent friends, though the 
physicians who had care of him did 
not despair of his recovery from an 
attack so mild in its approaches, 
Gesner talked of the new world that 
lay before him with the ministers of 
Zurich. On the day before his 
death, after he had been for a long 
time closeted with the minister, 
Henry Bullinger, in conversation on 
domestic matters which he had com- 
mended to the care of that warm 
household friend, he delivered, in 
the spirit of an early reformer, the 
confession of his faith. 

At night, not feeling that he was 
upon the point of death, but watch- 
fully solicitous for the comfort of his 
friends, he warned his wife away to 
rest, and would allow no one to sit 
up with him except a single nurse. 
Being left alone with her, he 
remained long awake upon his bed, 
praying with fervour, and then fell 
asleep. In the stillness of the night, 
he awoke suddenly, and felt that 
death was struggling with him. He 
called his wife, and desired to be 
carried into his museum; he had 
caused a bed to be made there on 
the preceding day; he would die 
among his plants and all the works 
of God that he had gathered there 
together. Supported in his wife’s 
arms, on the bed in his museum, 
Gesner died that night, in the act of 
gentle prayer. 
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Hew Foes with an Olv Face. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ YBAST,’ AND ‘THE SAINT'S TRAGEDY. 
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NEMESIS. 


HAT evening was a hideous one 

in the palace of Orestes. His 
agonies of disappointment, rage, and 
terror were at once so shameful and 
so fearful, that none of his slaves 
dare approach him; and it was 
not till late that his confidential 
secreta: the Chaldean eunuch, 
ventured into the tiger’s den, 
driven by terror of the exas- 
perated Catholics, and represented 
to him the immediate necessity for 
action. 

What could hedo? He was com- 
mitted — Cyril only knew how 
deeply. What might not the wily 
Are Rites have discovered ? What 
might he not pretend to have dis- 
covered? What accusations might 
he not send off on the spot to the 
Byzantine Court ? 

‘Let the gates be guarded, and 
no one allowed to leave the city,’ 
suggested the Chaldee. 

‘Keep in monks? as well re 
in rats. No; we must send o 
a counter report, instantly.’ 

‘What shall I say, your Excel- 
lency ?’ quoth the ready scribe, pull- 
ing out pen and inkhorn from his 
sash. 

‘What doIcare? Any lie which 
comes to hand. What in the devil's 
name are you here for at all, but to 
invent a lie when I want one?’ 

‘True, most noble,’ and the wor- 
thy sat meekly down to his farer 
. . . but did not proceed rapidly. 

‘I don’t see anything that would 
suit the emergency, unless I stated, 
with your august leave, that Cyril, 
and not you, celebrated the gla- 
diatorial exhibition; which might 
hardly appear credible ?’ 

Orestes burst out laughing, in 
spite of himself. The sleek Chaldee 
smiled, and purred in return. The 
victory was won, and Orestes, some- 
what more master of himself, began 
to turn his vulpine cunning to the 
one absorbing question of the saving 
of his worthless neck. 

‘No, that would be too good. 


Write, that we had discovered a plot 
on Cyril’s part to incorporate the 
whole of the African churches (mind 
and specify Carthage and Hippo) 
under his own jurisdiction, a to 
throw off allegiance to the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, in case of Hera- 
clian’s success. 

The secretary purred delighted 
approval, and sertbbled away now 
with right good heart. 

‘ Heraclian’s success, your Excel- 
lency.’ 

‘We of course desired, by every 
means in our power, to gratify the 
people of Alexandria, and as was 
our duty, to excite by every lawful 
method their loyalty toward the 
throne of the Caesars (never mind 
who sat on it) at so critical a mo- 
ment!’ ... 

‘ So critical a moment —’ 

‘ But as faithful Catholics, and ab- 
horring, even in the extremest need, 
the sin of Uzzah, we dreaded to 
touch with the unsanctified hands 
of laymen the consecrated ark of the 
church, even though for its preser- 
vation.’.. .. 

‘Its preservation, your Excel- 


lency—’ 

‘We, therefore, as civil magis- 
trates, felt bound to confine our- 
selves to those means which were 
already allowed by law and custom 
to our jurisdiction, and therefore 
made use of those largesses, specta- 
cles, and public execution of rebels, 
which have unhappily appeared to 
his holiness the Patriarch (too ready, 
perhaps, to find a cause of complaint 
against faithful adherents of the 
Byzantine See) to partake of the 
nature of those gladiatorial exhibi- 
tions, which are equally abhorrent 
to the spirit of the Catholic church, 
and to the charity of the sainted 
Emperors by whose piousedicts they 
have been long since abolished.’ 

‘ Your Excellency is indeed great 
. . . » but—pardon your slave's re- 
mark—my simplicity 1s ofopinion that 
it may be asked ae you did not 
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inform the Augusta Pulcheria of 
Cyril’s conspiracy ?’ 

‘Say that we sent a messenger 
off three months ago, but that... . 
Make something happen to him, 
stupid, and save me the trouble.’ 

‘Shall I kill him by Arabs in the 
neighbourhood of Palmyra, your 
Excellency ?” : 

‘Let me see....No. They 
may make inquiries there. Drown 
him at sea. Nobody can ask ques- 
tions of the sharks.’ 

*Foundered between Tyre and 
Crete, from which sad calamity only 
one man escaped on a raft, and 
being picked up, after three weeks’ 
exposure to the fury of the elements, 
by a returning wheat-ship ——By the 
bye, most noble, what am I to say 
about those wheat-ships not having 
even sailed ?” 

‘ Head of Augustus! I forgot them 
utterly. Say that—say that the 
plague was making such ravages in 
the harbour quarter that we feared 
their carrying the infection to the 
seat of the empire; and let them 
sail to-morrow.’ 

The secretary’s face lengthened. 

‘ My fidelity is compelled to re- 
mark, even at the risk of your just 
indignation, that half of them have 
been unloaded again for your muni- 
ficent largesses of the last two 
days.’ 

Orestes swore a great oath. 

‘Oh, that the mob had but one 
throat, that I might give them an 
emetic! Well, we must buy more 
corn, that’s all.’ 

_ secretary's face grew longer 
still. 

‘The Jews, most auguast--——’" 

‘ What of them?’ yelled the hap- 
less prefect. ‘Have they been fore- 
stalling ?” 

*‘ My assiduity has discovered this 
afternoon that they have been buy- 
ing up and exporting all the provi- 
sions which they could obtain. 

‘Scoundrels! Then they must 
have known of Heraclian’s failure !’ 

‘ Your sagacity has, I fear, divined 
the truth. They have been betting 
largely against his success for the 
last week, both in Canopus and 
Pelusium.’ 

‘For the last week! Then Miriam 
betrayed me knowingly.’ And 
Orestes broke forth again into a 
paroxysm of fury. 
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‘ Here—call the tribune of the 

ard! A hundred gold pieces to 
the man who brings me the witch 
alive!’ 

‘ She will never be taken alive.’ 

‘ Dead, then—in any way! Go, 
ou Chaldee hound! what are you 
esitating about !’ 

‘ Most noble lord,’ said the secre- 
tary, prostrating himself upon the 
floor, and kissing his master’s feet 
in an agony of fear . . . ‘ Remem- 
ber, that if you touch one Jew you 
touch all! Saunier the bonds! 
remember the—the—your own most 
august reputation, in short.’ 

* Get up, brute, and don’t grovel 
there, but tell me what you mean, 
like a human being. If Old Miriam 
is once dead, her bonds die with her, 
don’t they ?” 

‘ Alas, my lord, you do not know 
the customs of that accursed folk. 
They have a damnable practice of 
treating every member of their na- 
tion as a brother, and helping each 
freely and faithfully without re- 
ward, whereby they are enabled to 
plunder all the rest of the world, 
and thrive themselves, from the 
least to the greatest. Don’t fanc 
that your bonds are in Miriam's 
hands. They have been transferred 
months ago. Your real creditors 
may be in Cue. or Rome, or 
Byzantium, and they will attack 
you from thence ; while all that you 
would find if you seized the old 
witch’s property, would be papers, 
useless to you, belonging to Jews 
all over the empire, who would rise 
as one man in defence of their 
money. I assure you, it is a net 
without a bound. If you touch 
one you touch all..... And be- 
sides, my diligence, expecting some 
such command, has already taken 
the liberty of making inquiries as to 
Miriam’s place of abode ; but it = 
pears, I am sorry to say, utterly 
unknown to any of your Excellency’s 
servants.’ 

« You lie!’ said Orestes... . ‘I 
would much sooner believe that you 
have been warning the hag to keep 
out of the way.’ 

Orestes had spoken, for that once 
in his life, the exact. truth. 

The secretary, who had his own 
private dealings with Miriam, felt 
every particular atom of his skin 
shudder at those words; and had 

z 
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he had hair on his head, it would 
certainly have betrayed him by 
standing visibly on end. But as he 
was, luckily for him, close shaven, 
his turban remained in its proper 
place, as he meekly replied— 

‘ Alas! a faithful servant can feel 
no keener woe than the causeless 
suspicion of that sun before whose 
rays he daily prostrates his : 

*Confound your periphrases! Do 
you know where she is ?” 

‘No!’ cried the wretched secre- 
tary, driven to the lie direct at last; 
and confirmed the negation with 
such a string of oaths, that Orestes 
stopped his volubility with a blow, 
borrowed of him, under threat of 
torture, a thousand gold pieces 
as largess to the soldiery, and 
ended by concentrating the station- 
aries round his own palace, for the 
double purpose of protecting himself 
in case of a riot, and of increasing 
the chances of the said riot, by leav- 
ing the distant quarters of the city 
without police. 

‘If Cyril would but make a fool 
of himself, now that he is in the full 
blown pride of victory—the rascal! 
—about that Ammonius, or about 
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Hypatia,oranything else, and giveme 
areal handle against him! After all, 
truth works better than lyingnowand 
then. Oh, that I could poison him! 
But one can’t bribe those ecclesias- 
tics; and as for the dagger, one 
could not hire a man to be torn in 
pieces by monks. No; I must just 
sit still, and see what Fortune’s 
dice may turn up. Well; your pe- 
dants like Aristides or Epaminon- 
das—thank Heaven, the race of 
them has died out long ago!—might 
call this no very creditable piece of 
provincial legislation ; but, after all, 
it is about as good as any now 
going, or likely to be going till the 
world’s end; and one can’t be ex- 
pected to strike out a new path. I 
shall stick to the wisdom of my 
predecessors, and—oh that Cyril may 
make a fool of himself to-night !’ 

And Cyril did make a fool of 
himself that night, for the first and 
last time in his life ; and suffers for 
it, as wise men are wont to do when 
they err, this very day and hour: 
but how much Orestes gained by 
his foe’s false move cannot be de- 
cided till the end of this story; per- 
haps not even then. 


Cuartrer XXIV. 
LOST LAMBS. 


Awxp Philammon? 

For a long while he stood in the 
street, outside the theatre, too much 
maddened to determine on any 
course of action; and ere he had 
recovered his self-possession, the 
crowd began to pour from every 
outlet, and, filling the street, swept 
him away in its stream. 

Then, as he heard his sister's 
name, in every tone of pity, con- 
tempt, and horror, mingle with their 
angry exclamations, he awoke from 
his dream, and, bursting through 
the mob, made straight for Pelagia’s 
house. 

It was fast closed, and his re- 
peated knocks at the gate brought 
only, after long waiting, a surly 
negro face to a little wicket. 

He asked eagerly and instinc- 
tively for Pelagia: of course she 
had not yet returned. For Wulf: 
he was not within. And then he 
took his station close to the gate- 
way, while his heart beat loud with 
hope and dread. 


At last the Goths appeared, fore- 
ing their way through the mob in a 
close column. There were no litters 
with them. Where, then, were Pe- 
lagia and her girls? Where, too, 
was the hated figure of the Amal? 
and Wulf, and Smid? The men 
came on, led by Goderic and Agil- 
mund, with folded arms, knitted 
brows, downcast eyes; a stern dis- 
gust, not unmingled with shame, on 
every countenance, told Philammon 
afresh of his sister’s infamy. 

Goderic past him close, and Phi- 
lammon summoned up courage to 
ask for Wulf... . Pelagia he had 
not courage to name. 

‘Out, Greek hound! We have 
seen enough of your accursed race 
to-day! What? are you trying to 
follow usin?’ And the young man’s 
sword flashed from its sheath so 
swiftly, that Philammon had but 
just time enough to spring back into 
the street, and wait there, in an 
agony of disappointment and anx- 
iety, as the gates slid together again, 
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and the house was as silent as be- 
fore. 

For a miserable hour he waited, 
while the mob thickened instead of 
flowing away, and the scattered 
groups of chatterers began to form 
themselves into masses, and parade 
the streets with shouts of ‘ Down 
with the heathen!’ ‘ Down with the 
idolators!’ ‘ Vengeance on all blas- 
pheming harlots !’ 

At last the steady tramp of le- 
gionaries, and in the midst of the 
glittering lines of armed men—oh 
joy !—a string of litters! 

He sprang forward, and called 
Pelagia’s name again and again. 
Once he fancied he heard an answer, 
but the soldiers thrust him back. 

‘She is safe here, young fool, and 
has seen and been seen quite enough 
to-day already. Back! 

* Let me speak to her!’ 

‘That is her business. 
now to see her home safe.’ 

‘Let me go in with you, I be- 
seech !’ 

‘If you want to go in, knock for 
ourself when we are gone. If you 
ave any business in the house, they 

will open to you, I suppose. Out! 
you interfering puppy !’ 

And a blow of the spear-butt in 
his chest sent him rolling back into 
the middle of the street, while 
the soldiers, having delivered up 
their charge, returned with the same 
stolid indifference. In vain Phi- 
lammon, returning, knocked at the 
gate. Curses and threats from the 
negro were all the answer which he 
received, and at last, wearied into 
desperation, he wandered away, up 
one street and down another, strug- 
gling in vain to form some plan of 
action for himself, until the sun.was 
set. 

Wearily he went homewards at 
last. Once the thought of Miriam 
crossed his mind. It was a dis- 

usting alternative to ask help of 

er, the very author of his sister’s 
shame; but yet she at least could 
obtain for him a sight of somes 
she had promised as much. But 
then the condition which she had 
appended to her help. To see his 
sister, and yet to leave her as she 
was !—Horrible contradiction! But 
could he not employ Miriam for 
his own ends? Outwit her ?—de- 
ceive her P—for it came to that. The 
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temptation was intense, but it lasted 
only amoment. Could he defile so 
rom a cause by falsehood? And 
1 in past the Jewess’s door, 
hardly daring to look at it, lest the 
temptation should return, he darted 
up-stairs to his own little chamber, 
hastily flung open the door, and 
stopped short in astonishment. 

A woman covered from head to 
foot in a long dark veil, stood in the 
centre of the chamber. ... . 

‘Whoare you? This is no place 
for you!’ cried he, after a minute’s 
pause. She replied only by a 
shudderand asob.... . He caught 
sight, beneath the folds of the veil, 
of a too-well-known saffron shawl, 
and springing upon her like the lion 
on the lamb, clasped to his bosom 
his sister. 

The veil fell from her beautiful 
forehead. She gazed into his eyes 
one moment with a look of terrified 
inquiry, and saw nothing there but 
MoWO, 2 20 And clinging heart to 
heart, brother and sister mingled 
holy kisses, and strained nearer and 
nearer still, as if to satisfy their 
_ lingering doubts of each other’s 

ove. 

Many a minute passed in silent 
joy. .... Philammon dare not 
speak; he dare not ask her what 
brought her thither—dare not wake 
her to recollect the frightful pre- 
sent by questions of the past, of his 
long-forgotten parents, their home, 
her history..... And, after all, 
was it not enough for him that he 
held her at last ?—her, there by her 
own will—the lost lamb returned to 
him ?—and their tears mingled as 
their cheeks were pressed together. 

At last she spoke. 

‘I ought to have known you, 
—I did know you from the first 
day! When they mentioned your 
likeness to me, my heart leapt 
up within me, and a voice whispered 
... + but I would not hear it! I 
was ashamed—ashamed to acknow- 
ledge my brother, for whom I had 
sought and longed for years... . 
ashamed to think that I had a 
brother. . . . Ah God! and ought 
I not to be ashamed ?” 

And she broke from him again, 
and threw herself on the floor. 

‘Trample upon me ; curse me !— 
anything but part me from him!’ 

hilammon had not the heart to 
RY 
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answer her; on he ee involun- 
esture of sorrowful dissent. 

ONS! Call me what I am !— 
what he called me just now !—but 
do not take me away! Strike me, as 
he struck me !—anything but part- 
ing! 

‘Struck you? The curse of God 
be on him !’ 

‘Ah, do not curse him!—not him! 
It was not a blow—indeed, only a 
push—a touch. . . . And it was m 
fault—all mine: I angered him— 
upbraided him;—I was mad... . 
Oh, why did he deceive me? Wh 
did he let me dance >—command me 
to dance ?’ 

‘Command you?’ 

‘He said, that we must not break 
our words. He would not hear me, 
when I told him that we could 
deny having promised. I said that 
promises made over the wine need 
never be kept. . . . Who ever heard 
of keeping them? And Orestes was 
drunk, too. But he said that I 
might teach a Goth to be what I 
liked, except a liar. . . . Was not 
that a strange speech? .... And 
Wulf bad him be strong, and blest 
him for it.’ 

‘He was right,’ sobbed Philam- 
mon. 

‘Then I thought he would love 
me for obeying him, though I 
doubted it! Oh God, how I loathed 
it! . . . But howcould I fancy that 
he did not like my doing it? Who 
ever heard of any one doing of their 
own will what they did not like ?’ 

Philammon sobbed again, as the 
poor civilized savage artlessly opened 
to him all her moral darkness. 
What could he say? He knew 
what to say. ... The disease was 
so utterly patent, that any of Cyril's 
school-children could have supplied 
the remedy. But how to speak it? 
—how to tell her, before all things, 
as he ae to do, that there was 
no hope of her marrying the Amal, 
and, therefore, no peace for her till 
she left him? 

‘Then you did hate the—the—’ 
said he, at last, catching at some 
gleam of light. 

‘Hate it! Do I not belong, body 
and soul, to him?—him only? .. . 
And yet . . . Oh, I must tell you 
all! When TI and the girls began 
to practise, all the old feelings came 
back—the love of being admired, 
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and clapped, and cheered; and 
dancing is so delicious !—so delicious 
to feel that you are doing anything 
beautiful perfectly, and better than 
every one else! ... And he saw 
that I liked it, and despised me for 
it... . And, deceitful !—he little 
guessed how much of the pains 
which I took were taken to leas 
him, to do my best before him, to 
win admiration, only that I might 
take it home and throw it all 
at his beloved feet, and make the 
world say once more, ‘She has 
all Alexandria to worship her, 
and yet she cares for that one 
Goth more than for.... But 
he deceived me, true man that he 
is! He wished to enjoy my smiles 
to the last moment, and then to cast 
me off, when I had once given him 
an excuse. ... Too cowardly to 
upbraid me, he let me ruin myself, 
to save him the trouble of ruining 
me. Oh men, men! all alike! They 
love us for their own sakes, and we 
love them for love’s sake. We live 
by love, we die for love, and yet we 
never find it, but only selfishness 
drest up in love’s mask... . And 
then we take up with that, poor, 
fond, self-blinded creatures that we 
are !—and, in spite of the poisoned 
hearts around us, persuade ourselves 
that our latest asp’s egg, at least, 
will hatch into a dove, and that 
though all. men are faithless, our 
own tyrant can never change, for he 
is more than man!’ 

* But he has deceived you! You 
have found out your mistake. Leave 
him, then, as he deserves!’ 

Pelagia looked up, with something 
of a tender smile. ‘Poor darling! 
Little do you know of love!’ 

Philammon, utterly bewildered 
by this newest and strangest phase 
of human passion, could only gasp 
out— 

‘But do you not love me, too, 
my sister?’ 

‘Do I not love you? But not as 
I love him! Oh, hush, hush !—you 
cannot understand yet!’ And Pe- 
lagia hid her face in her hands, 
while convulsive shudderings ran 
through every limb. . . . 

‘I must do it! Imust! I will 
dare everything, stoop to every- 
thing, for love’s sake! Go to her! 
—to the wise woman !—to Hypatia ! 
She loves you! I know that she 
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loves you! She will hear you, 
oo she will not me!’ 

. eine Do you not know 
that she was sitting there unmoved 
at—in the theatre ?’ 

‘She was forced! Orestes com- 
pelled her! Miriam told me so. 
And I saw it in her face. As I past 
beneath her, I looked up, and she 
was as pale as ivory, trembling in 
every limb. There was a dark hol- 
low round her eyes—she had been 
weeping, I saw. And I sneered, in 
my mad self-conceit, and said, ‘She 
looks as if she was going to be cru- 
cified, not married!’ . . . But now, 
now !—Oh, gotoher! Tell her that 
I will give her all I have—jewels, 
money, dresses, house! Tell her that 
I, I entreat her pardon, that I will 
crawl to her feet myself and ask it, 
if she requires. Only let her teach 
me—teach me to be wise, and good, 
and honoured, and respected, as she 
is. Ask her to iell a poor, broken- 
hearted » oman her secret. She can 
make old Wulf, and him, and 
Orestes even, and ihe magistrates, 
respect her. . . . Ask her to teach 
me how to be like her, and to make 
him respect me again, and I will 
give her all—all!’ 

Philammon hesitated. Something 
within warned him, as the Demon 
used to warn Socrates, that his 
errand would be bootless. He 
thought of the theatre, and of that 
firm, comprest lip, and forgot the 
hollow eye of misery which accom- 
= it, in his wrath against his 
ately worshipped idol. 

‘Oh go! go! I tell you, it was 
against her will. She felt for me. 
I saw it. Oh God! when I did not 
feel for myself. And I hated her, 
because she seemed to despise me 
in my fool’s triumph! She cannot 
despise me now in my misery . 
go! go! or youwill drive me to the 
agony of going myself.’ 

There was but onething to be done. 

‘You will wait then, here? You 
will not leave me again P’ 

‘Yes. But you must be quick. 
If he finds out that I am away, he 
may fancy .... Ah heaven, let 
him kill me, but never let him be 
jealous of me! Go now! this mo- 
ment! Take this as an earnest—the 
cestus which I wore there. Horrid 
thing! I hate the sight of it! But 
I brought it with me on purpose, or 
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I would have thrown it into the 

canal. There; say it is an earnest— 

— an earnest—of what I will give 
er! 

In ten minutes more Philammon 
was in Hypatia’s hall. The house- 
hold seemed full of terror and dis- 
turbance; the hall was full of 
soldiers. At last Hypatia’s favourite 
maid past, and knew him. Her 
mistress could not speak with any- 
one. Where was Theon, then? He, 
too, had shut himself up. Never 
mind. Philammon must, would, 
speak with him. And he pleaded 
so passionately and so sweetly, that 
the soft-hearted damsel, unable to 
resist so handsome a_ suppliant, 
undertook his errand, and fed him 
up to the library, where Theon, 
pale as death, was pacing to and fro, 
apparently half beside himself with 
terror. 

Philammon’s breathless message 
fell at first upon unheeding ears. 

‘A new pupil, sir! Is this a 
time for pupils; when my house, 
my daugiter’s life, is not safe ? 
Wretch that Iam! And I have led 
her into the snare! I, with my 
vain ambition and covetousness! 
Oh my child! my child! my one 
treasure! Oh, the double curse 
which will light upon me, if——’ 

‘She asks for but one interview. 

‘With my daughter, sir! Pelagia? 
Will you insult me? Do you sup- 

ose, even if her own ity death 80 
ar tempt her to degrade herself, that 
I could allow her so to contaminate 
her _— ee 

‘Your terror, sir, excuses your 
rudeness.’ 

‘ Rudeness, sir! the rudeness lies 
in your intruding on us at such a 
moment !’ 

‘Then this, perhaps, may, in your 
eyes, at least excuse me in my turn.’ 
And Philammon held out the cestus. 
‘You are a better judge of its 
value than I. But I am com- 
missioned to say, that it is only an 
earnest of what she will give willingly 
and at once, even to the half of her 
wealth, for the honour of becoming 
your daughter’s pupil.’ And _ he 
laid the jewelled girdle on the table. 

The old man halted in his walk. 
The emeralds and pearls shone like 
the galaxy. He looked at them, and 
walked on again more slowly .... 
What might be their value? What 
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might it not beP At least, they 
would pay all his debts... . And 
after hovering to and fro for another 
minute before the bait, he turned to 
Philamnon. ‘If you would promise 
to mention the thing to no one——’ 

‘I will promise.’ 

‘And in case my daughter, as I 
have aright to expect, shall refuse—’ 

‘ Let her keep the jewels. Their 
owner has learnt, thank God, to 
despise and hate them! Let her 
keep the jewels—and my curse. For 
God do so to me, and more also, if 
I ever see her face again !’ 

The old man had not heard the 
latter part of Philammon’s speech. 
He had seized his bait, greedily as 
a crocodile, and hurried off with it 
into Hypatia’s chamber, while Phi- 
lammon stood expectant, possessed 
with a new and fearful doubt. 
* Degrade herself ?’ ‘ Contaminate 
her purity!’ If that notion were 
to be the fruit of all her philosophy ! 
If selfishness, pride, Pharisaism, 
were all its outcome. Had they 
not been its outcome already? When 
had he seen her helping, even pity- 
ing, the poor, the outcast? When 
had he heard from her one word of 
real sympathy for the sorrowing— 
for the sinful? . . He was still lost 
in thought when Theon re-entered, 
bringing a letter ‘from Hypatia to 
her well-beloved pupil. 

‘I pity you—how should I not? 
And more, I thank you for this your 
request, for it shows me that my 
unwilling presence at the hideous 
— of to-day, has not alienated 

om me a soul of which I had 
cherished the noblest hopes, for 
which I had sketched out the loftiest 
destiny. But—how shall I say it? 
Ash yourself whether a change must 
noi take place in her for whom you 

lead, before she and I can meet? 

am not so inhuman as to blame 
you for having asked me; I do not 
even blame her for being what she is. 
She does but follow her nature ; who 
can be angry with her, if destiny 
have informed so fair an animal 
with a too gross and earthly spirit ? 
Why weep over her? Dust she is, 
and unto dust she will return ; while 
you, to whom a more divine spark 
was allotted at your birth, must rise, 
and unrepining, leave below you one 
only connected with you by the un- 
seal and fleeting bonds of fleshly kin.’ 
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Philammon crushed the letter to- 
gether in his hand ; and strode from 
the house without a word. 

The philosopher had no gospel, 
then, for the harlot! No word for 
the sinner, the degraded. Destiny, 
forsooth! She was to follow her 
destiny, and be base, miserable, self- 
condemned. She was to crush the 
voice of conscience and reason, as 
often as it awoke within her, and 
compel herself to believe that she 
was bound to be that which she 
knew herself bound not to be. She 
was to shut her eyes to that present 
palpable misery which was preach- 
ing to her, with the voice of God 
himself, that the wages of sin are 
death. Dust she was, and unto dust 
she will return! Oh, glorious hope 
for her, for him, who felt as if an 
eternity of bliss would be worthless, 
if it parted him from his new-found 
treasure. Dust she was, and unto 
dust she must return ! 

Hapless Hypatia! If she must 
needs misapply, after the fashion of 
the school, a text or two here and 
there from the Hebrew Scriptures, 
what suicidal fantasy set her on 
quoting that one? or now, upon 
Philammon’s memory flashed up, 
in letters of light, old words for- 
gotten for months——and ere hewas 
aware, he found himself repeating 
aloud and passionately, ‘I believe 
in the forgiveness of sins, in the 
resurrection of the body, and in 
life everlasting.’ . . . . and then 
clear and fair arose before him the 
vision of the God-man, as he lay at 
meat in the Pharisee’s house, and of 
her who washed his feet with tears, 
and wiped them with the hairs of 
herhead . . . . And from the depths 
of his agonised heart arose the 
prayer, ‘ Blessed Magdalene, inter- 
cede for her!’ 

So high he could rise; but not 
beyond. For the notion of that 
God-man was receding fast to 
more and more awful and abysmal 
heights, in the minds ofa generation 
who were forgetting His love in His 
power, and practically losing sight 
of His humanity in_ their eager 
doctrinal assertion of His divinity. 
And Philammon’s heart re-echoed 
the spirit of his age, when he felt 
that for an apostate like himself it 
were presumptuous to entreat for 
any light or help from the fountain- 
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head itself. He who had denied 
his Lord, ‘he who had voluntarily 
cut himself off from the communion 
of the Catholic church—how could 
he restore himself? How could he 

.appease the wrath of Him who 
died on the cross, save by years of 
bitter supplication and self-punish- 
ment ? 

‘Fool! Vain and ambitious fool 
that I have been! Forthis I threw 
away the faith of my childhood! 
For this I listened to words at which 
I shuddered, and crushed down my 
own doubts and disgusts, and tried 
to persuade myself that I could 
reconcile them with Christianity— 
that I could make a lie fit into the 
truth! For this I puffed myself 
up in the vain hope of becoming not 
as other men are, superior to my 
kind. It was not enough for me to 
be a man made in the image of God : 
but I must needs become a god 
myself, knowing good and evil. And 
here is theend! I call upon my fine 
philosophy to help me once, in one 
real practical human struggle, and 
it folds its arms and sits serene and 
silent, smiling upon my misery! 
Oh fool, fool, thou art filled with the 
fruit of thy own devices! Back to 
the old faith! Home again, thou 
wanderer! And get how home? 
Are not the gates shut against me? 
Perhaps against her too. . . . What 
if she, like me, were a baptized 
Christian P 

Terrible and all but hopeless that 
thought flashed across him, as in 
the first revulsion of his conscience 
he plunged utterly and implicitl 
back again into the faith of his child. 
hood, and all the dark and cruel 
theories popular in his day rose up 
before him in all their terrors. In the 
innocent simplicity of the Laura, he 
had never felt their force; but he 
felt them now. If Pelagia were a 
baptized woman, what was before 
her but unceasing penance ? Before 
her, as before him, a life of cold and 
hunger, groans and tears, loneliness 
and hideous soul-sickening uncer- 
tainty. Life was a dungeon for 
them both henceforth. it so! 
There was nothing else to believe in. 
No other rock of hope in earth or 
heaven. That at least promised a 
possibility of forgiveness, of amend- 
ment, of virtue, of reward—ay, of 
everlasting bliss and glory : and even 
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if she missed of that, better for her 
the cell in the desert than a life of 
self-contented impurity. If that 
were her destiny, as it atia said, 
she should at least die fighting 
against it, defying it, cursing it! 
Better virtue with hell, than sin with 
heaven. And Hypatia had not even 
promised her a heaven. The resur- 
rection of the flesh was too carnal a 
notion for her refined and lofty creed. 
And so, his four months’ dream 
swept away in a moment, he hurried 
back to his chamber, with one fixed 
thought before him—the desert—a 
cell for Pelagia ; another for himself. 
There they would repent, and pray, 
and mourn out life side by side, if 
perhaps God would have mercy upon 
their souls. Yet—perhaps, she 
might not have been baptized after 
all. And then she was safe. Like 
other converts from Paganism, she 
might become a catechumen, and go 
on to baptism, where the mystic 
water would wash away in a moment 
all the past, and she would begin 
life afresh, in the spotless robes of 
innocence. Yet he had been bap- 
tized, he knew from Arsenius, before 
he left Athens; and she was older 
than he. It was all but impossible : 
yet he would hope; and breathless 
with anxiety a excitement, he ran 
up the narrow stairs and found 
Miriam standing outside, her hand 
upon the bolt, apparently inclined 
to dispute his passage. 

‘Is she still within ?’ 

‘What if she be P’ 

‘Let me pass into my own room.’ 

‘Yours? Who has been paying 
the rent for you, these four months 

ast? You? What can you say to 

er? What can you do for her? 
Young pedant, = must be in 
love yourself before you can help 
poor creatures who are in love!’ 

But Philammon pushed past her 
so fiercely, that the old woman was 
forced to give way, and with a sinis- 
ter smile she followed him into the 
chamber. 

Pelagia 
brother. 

‘Will she P—Will she see me?” 

‘ Let us talk no more of her, my 
beloved,’ said Philammon, laying 
his hands gently on her trembling 
shoulders, and looking earnestly into 
her eyes. . . . ‘ Better that we two 
should work out our deliverance for 


sprang towards her 
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ourselves, without the help of stran- 
gers. You can trust me?’ 

‘You? And can you help me? 
Will you teach me?’ 

‘Yes, but not here.... We 
must escape—Nay, hear me, one 
moment! dearest sister, hear me! 
Are you so happy here that you can 
conceive of no teliee place! And— 
and, oh God, that it may not be 
true after all—but is there not a 
hell hereafter ?’ 

Pelagia covered her face with her 
hands—‘ The old monk warned me 
of it!’ 

‘Oh, take his warning.’ ... And 
Philammon was bursting forth with 
some such words about the lake of 
fire and brimstone as he had been 
accustomed to hear from Pambo and 
Arsenius, when Pelagia interrupted 

m-— 

‘Oh, Miriam! Is it true? Is it 
possible ? What will become of 
me?’ almost shrieked the poor 
child. 

‘ What if it were true ?—Let him 
tell you how he will save you from 
it,” answered Miriam, quietly. 

* Will not the gospel save her from 
it—unbelieving Jew? Do not con- 
tradict me! I can.’ 

‘If she does what ?’ 

‘Can she not repent? Can she not 
mortify these base affections? Can 
she not be forgiven? Ohmy Pelagia! 
forgive me for having dreamed one 
moment that I could make you a 
philosopher, when you may be a 
saint of God, a——’ 

He stopped short suddenly, as the 
thought about baptism flashed across 
him, and in a faltering voice asked 
* Are you baptized?’ 

‘ Baptized?’ asked she, hardly un- 
derstanding the term. 

‘Yes—by the bishop—in the 
church.’ 

‘ Ah,’ she said, ‘ I remember now. 
. «. » When I was seven or eight 
years old ... A tank, and ladies 
undressing. . . . And I was bathed 
too, and an old man dipped my head 
under the water three times .. . . 
I have forgotten what it all meant— 
it was so long ago. I wore a white 


dress, I know, afterwards !’ 
Philammon recoiled with a 
‘Unhappy child! May G 
a! on you!’ 
‘Will he not forgive me, then? 
You have forgiven me. 


oan. 
have 


He ?—he 
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must be more good even than you.— 
Why not ?’ : 

‘He forgave you then, freely, when 
you were baptized, and there is no 
second pardon, unless—— 

‘Unless Ileave my love!’ shrieked 


Pelagia. 

‘When the Lord forgave the 
blessed Magdalene freely, and told 
her that her faith had saved her— 
did she live on in harlotry, or even 
in the pleasures of this world? No! 
though God had forgiven her, she 
ome not forgive herself. She fled 
forth into the desert, and there, 
naked and barefoot, clothed only 
with her hair, and feeding on the 
herb of the field, she stayed fasting 
and praying till her dying day, 
never seeing the face of man, but 
visited and comforted by angels and 
archangels. And if she, she who 
never fell again, needed that long 
penance to work out her own salva- 
tion—oh Pelagia, what will not God 
require of you, who have broken 
your baptismal vows, and defiled the 
white robes, which the tears of 
penance only can wash clean once 
more ?” 

‘But I did not know! I did not 
ask to be baptized! Cruel, cruel 
parents, to bring me to it! Cruel 
God, to forgive me so soon! And 
to go into the deserts! Idare not! 
I cannot! See me, how delicate 
and tenderIam! I should die of 
hunger and cold! Ishould go mad 
with fear and loneliness! Oh 
brother, brother, is this the Gospel 
of the Christians? I came to you 
to be taught how to be wise, and 
good, and respected, and you tell 
me that all I can do is to live this 
horrible life of torture here, on the 
chance of escaping torture for ever. 
And how do I know that I shall es- 
cape it? How do I know that I 
shallmake myselfmiserable enough? 
How do I know that he will forgive 
me afterall? Isthis true, Miriam ? 
tell me, or I shall go mad?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Miriam, with a quiet. 
sneer. ‘ This is the Gospel and good 
news of salvation, according to the 
doctrine of the Nazarenes.’ 

‘I will go with you!’ cried Phi- 
lammon. ‘I will go! I will never 
leave you! Ihave my own sins to 
wash away !—Happy for me if I ever 
do it!—and I will build you a cell 
near mine, and kind men will teach 
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us, and we will pray together night 
and morning, for ourselves and for 
each other, and weep out our weary 
lives together—’ 

‘ Better end them here, at once,’ 
said Pelagia, with a gesture of des- 
pair, and dashed herself down on 
the floor. 

Philammon was about to lift her 
up, when Miriam caught him by 
the arm, and in a hurried whisper, 
‘Are you mad? Will youruin your 
own purpose?’ Why did you tell 
her this? Why did you not wait— 
give her hope—time to collect her- 
self—time to wean herself from her 
lover, instead of terrifying and dis- 

sting her at the outset, as you 

ave done? Have you a man’s 
heart in you? No word of comfort 
for that poor creature, nothing but 
hell, hell, hell—see to your own 
chance of hell first; it is greater than 
you fancy !’ 

‘It cannot be greater than I 
fancy.’ 

‘Then see to it! For her—poor 
darling, why, even we Jews, who 
know that all you Gentiles are 
doomed to Gehenna alike, have 
some sort of hope for such a poor 
untaught creature as that.’ 

‘And why is she untaught? 
Wretch that you are! You have 
had the training of her! You brought 
her up tosin and shame! You drove 
from her recollection the faith in 
which she was baptised.’ 

‘So much the better for her, if 
the recollection of it is to make her 
no happier than it does already. . . 
Better to wake unexpectedly” in 
Gehenna when you die, than to 
endure over and above the dread of 
it here. And as for leaving her un- 
taught, on your own showing she 
has been taught too much already. 
Wiser it would be in you to curse 
your parents for having had her bap- 
tised, than me for giving her ten 
years pleasure before she goes to 
the pit of Tophet. Come, now, don’t 
be angry with me. The old Jewess 
is your friend, revile her as you will. 
She shall marry this Goth.’ 

* An Arian heretic ?’ 

‘She shall convert him and make 
a Catholic of him, if youlike. At 
all events, if you wish to win her, 
7. must win her my way. You 

ave had your chance, and spoiled it. 
Let me have mine. 


Pelagia, dar- 
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ling! Up, and bea woman! We 
will find a philtre down stairs to 
give that ungrateful man, that shall 
make him more mad about you 
before to-morrow morning than 
ever you were about him. 

‘No!’ said Pelagia, looking up. 
‘ No love-potions! No poisons!’ 

‘Poisons, little fool! Do you 
doubt the old woman’s skill? Do 
you think I shall make him lose his 
wits, as Callisphyra did to her lover 
last year, because she would trust to 
old Megera’s drugs, instead of 
coming to me ?” 

‘No! Nodrugs; nomagic! He 
must love me really, or not at all! 
He must love me for myself, because 
I am worth loving, because he 
honours, worships me—or let me 
die! I, whose boast, even when I 
was basest, was, that I never needed 
such mean tricks, but conquered 
like Aphrodite, a queen in my own 
right! I have been my own love- 
charm: when I cease to be that, let 
me die! 

‘One as mad as the other!’ cried 
Miriam, in utter perplexity. ‘ Hist! 
what is that tramp upon the stairs P 

At this moment the heavy foot- 
steps were heard ascending the 
stairs. .. . All three stopped aghast: 
Philammon, because he thought the 
visitors were monks in search of 
him ; Miriam, because she thought 
they were Orestes’ guards in search 
of her; and Pelagia, from vague 
dread of anything and everything. . . 

‘Have you an inner room?’ asked 
the Jewess. 

‘ None.’ 

The old woman set her lips firmly, 
and drew her dagger. Pelagia 
wrapped her face in her cloak, and 
stood trembling, bowed down, as if 
expecting another blow. The door 
opened, and in walked, neither 
monks nor guards, but Wulf and 
Smid. 

‘Heyday, young monk!’ cried the 
latter worthy, with a loud laugh— 
‘veils here, too,eh? At your old 
trade, my worthy portress of hell- 
gate? Well, walk out, now; we 
have a little business with this young 
gentleman.’ 

And slipping past the unsuspect- 
ing Goths, Pelagia and Miriam 
hurried down stairs. 

‘The young one, at least, seems 
a little ashamed of her errand. . . . 
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Now, Wulf, speak low; and I will 
see that no one’ is listening at the 
door.’ 

Philammon faced his unexpected 
visitors with a look of angry inquiry. 
What right had they, or any man, to 
intrude at such a moment on his 
misery and disgrace? . . . . But he 
was disarmed the next instant by 
old Wulf, who advanced to him, and 
looking him fully in the face with an 
expression which there was no mis- 
taking, held out his broad brown 
hand. 

Philammon grasped it, and then 
covering his face with his hands, 
burst into tears. 

‘You did right. You are a brave 
boy. If you had died, no man need 
have been ashamed to die your 
death.’ 

*You were there, then?’ sobbed 
Philammon. 

‘We were.’ 

‘And what is more,’ said Smid, 
as the poor boy writhed at the ad- 
mission, ‘we were mightily minded, 
some of us, to have leapt down to 
you and cut you a passage out. One 
man at least, whom I know of, felt 
his old blood as hot for the minute 
as a four year old’s. The foul curs! 
And to hoot her, after all! Oh that 
I may have one good hour's hewing 
at them before I die !’ 

‘And you shall!’ said Wulf. 
‘Boy, you wish to get this sister of 
yours into your power ?” 

‘It is hopeless—hopeless! She 
will never leave her——the Amal.’ 

* Are you so sure of that ?’ 

‘She told me so with her own lips 
not ten minutes ago. That was she 
who went out as you entered!’ 

A curse of astonishment and re- 
gret burst from Smid 

‘Had I but known her! By the 
soul of my fathers, she should have 
found that it was easier to come 
here than to go home again!’ 

‘Hush, Smid! Better as it is. 
Boy, if I put her into your power, 
dare you carry her off?’ 

Philammon hesitated one moment. 

* What I dare you know already. 
But it would be an unlawful thing, 
surely, to use violence.’ 

‘Settle your philosopher’s doubts 
for sounell. I have made my offer. 
I should have thought that a man 
in his senses could give but one 
answer, much more a mad monk.’ 
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‘You forget the money matters, 
prince,’ said Smid, with a smile. 

‘Idonot. But I don’t think the 
boy so mean as to hesitate on that 
account.’ 

‘He may as well know, however, 
that we promise to send all her 
trumpery after her, even to the 
heals presents. As for the house, 
we wont trouble her to lend it us 
longer than we can help. We in- 
tend shortly to move into more 
extensive premises, and open busi- 
ness on a grander scale, as these 
shopkeepers say—Eh, prince ?’ 

‘Her money?—That money! God 
forgive her!’ answered Philammon. 
‘Do you fancy me base enough to 
touch it? ButI am resolved. Tell 
me what to do, and I will do it.’ 

‘You know the lane which runs 
down to the canal, under the left wall 
of the house ?” 

an. 

‘ And a door in the corner tower, 
close to the landing-place ?’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘Be there, with a dozen stout 
monks, to-morrow, an hour after 
sundown, and take what we give you. 
After that, the concern is yours, 
not ours.’ 

‘Monks?’ said Philammon. ‘I 
am at open feud with the whole 
order.’ 

* Make friends with them, then,’ 
shortly suggested Smid. 

Hide writhed inwardly. ‘ It 
makes no difference to you, I pre- 
sume, whom I bring?” 

‘No more than it does whether 
you pitch her into the canal or not 
when you have got her,’ answered 
Smid; ‘ which is what a Goth would 
do, if he were in your place.’ 

* Do not vex the poor lad, friend. 
If he thinks he can mend her, in- 
stead of punishing, in Freya’s name, 
let him try. You will be there, 
then? And mind, I like you. I 
liked you when you faced that great 
river-hog. I like you better now 
than ever, for you Som spoken to- 
day like a Sagaman, and dared like 
ahero. Therefore mind; if you do 
not bring a good guard to-morrow 
night, your Tle will not be safe. 
The whole city is out in the streets, 
and Odin alone knows what will be 
done, and who will be alive, eight- 
and-forty hours hence. Mind you. 
The mob may do strange things, 
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and they may see still stranger things 
done. If you once find yourself safe 
here, stay where you are, if you 
value her life or your own. And— 
if you are wise, let the men whom 
you bring with you be monks, though 
it cost your proud stomach— 

‘That's not fair, prince! You are 
telling too much!’ interrupted Smid, 
while Philammon gulped down the 
said proud stomach, and answered, 
‘ Be it so!’ 

*I have won my bet, Smid,’ said 
the old man, ahaehiioe, as the two 
tramped out into the street, to the 
surprise and fear of all the neigh- 
bours, while the children clapped 
their hands, and the street dogs felt 
it their duty to bark lustily at the 
strange figures of their unwonted 
visitors. 

‘No play, no pay, Wulf. We shall 
see to-morrow.’ 

‘I knew that he would stand the 
trial! I knew he was right at heart !’ 

* At all events, there is no fear of 
his ill-using the poor thing, if he 
loves her well enough to go down on 
his knees to his sworn foes for her.’ 

‘I don’t know that,’ answered 
Wulf, with a shake of the head. 
‘These monks, I hear, fancy that 
their God likes them the better the 
more miserable they are: so, per- 
haps they may fancy that he will 
like them all the more, the more 
miserable they make other people. 
However, it’s no concern of ours.’ 

‘We have quite enough of our 
own to see to just now. But mind, 
no play, no pay.’ 

‘Of course not. How the streets 
are filling! We shall not be able 
to see the guards to-night, if this 
mob thickens much more.’ 

‘We shall have enough to do to 
hold our own, perhaps. Do you hear 
what they arecrying there? Down 
with all heathens. Down with bar- 
barians. That means us, you know.’ 

‘Do you fancy no one understands 
Greek but yourself? Let them come 

It may give us an excuse 
. . . And we can hold the house a 
week.’ 

‘But how can we get speech of 
the guards ?” 

‘We will slip round by water. 
And after all, deeds will win them 
better than talk. They will be 
forced to fight on the same side as 
we, and most probably be glad of 
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our help: for if the mob attacks 
any one, it will begin with the pre- 
fect.’ 

‘ And then—curse their shouting ! 
Let the soldiers once find our Amal 
at their head, and they will be ready 
to go with hima mile, where they 
meant to go a yard.’ 

‘The Goths will, and the Mark- 
men, and those JDacians, and 
Thracians, or whatever the Romans 
call them. But I hardly trust the 
Huns.’ 

‘The curse of heaven on their 
pudding faces and pigs’ eyes! There 
will be no love lost between us. 
But there are not twenty of them 
scattered in different troops, one of 
us can thrash three of them, and 
they will be sure to side with the 
winning party. Beside, plunder, 
plunder, comrade! When did you 
know a Hun turn back from .that, 
even if he were only on the scent 
of a lump of tallow ?’ 

‘ As for the Gauls and Latins’ . 
went on Wulf, meditatively, ‘they 
belong to any man who can pay 
them.’ ... 

‘Which we can do, like all wise 
generals, one penny out of our own 
pocket, and nine out of the enemy’s. 
And the Amal is staunch ?’ 

‘ Staunch as his own hounds, now 
there is something to be done on 
the spot. His heart was in the 
right place after all. I knew it all 
along. But he could never in his 
life see four-and-twenty hours before 
him. Even now, if that Pelagia 
gets him under her spell again, he 
may throw down his sword, and fall 
as fast asleep as ever.’ 

‘ Never fear, we have settled her 
destiny for her, as far as that is 
concerned. Look at the mob before 
the door! We must get in by the 
postern-gate.’ 

‘Get in by the sewer, like a rat! 
I go my own way. Draw! old 
hammer and tongs, or run away.’ 

‘Not this time.’ And sword in 
hand, the two marched into the 
heart of the crowd, who gave way 
before them like a flock of sheep. 

‘They know their intended a 
herds already,’ said Smid. But at 
that moment the crowd, seeing them 
about to enter the house, raised a 

ell of ‘Goths! Heathens! Bar- 
Serlens? and a rush from behind 
took place. 
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‘If you will have it, then!’ said 
Wulf. And the two long bright 
blades flashed round .nd round 
their heads, redder and redder every 
time they swung aloft . . . The old 
men never even checked their steady 
walk, and knocking at the gate, went 
in, leaving more than one lifeless 
corpse at the entrance. 

‘We have put the coal in the 
thatch, now, with a vengeance,’ 
said Smid, as they wiped their 
swords inside. 


‘We have. Get me out the boat 


and half-a-dozen men, and I and 
Goderic will goround by the canal 


Quarantine. 
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to the palace, and settle a thing 
or two with the guards.’ 

‘Why should not the Amal go, 
and offer our help, himself, to the 
Prefect ?” 

‘What? Would you have him 
after that turn against the hound ? 
For troth and honour’s sake, he 
must keep quiet in the matter.’ 

‘He will have no objection to 
keep quiet, trust him for that.’ 

‘Butdon't forgetSagaman Money- 
bag, the best of all orators,’ called 
Smid laughingly after him, as he 
went off to man the boat. 






QUARANTINE* 


HE recurrence of the visitation 
of cholera to the north-eastern 
regions of Europe, and its conse- 
oy dreaded reapproach to Great 
ritain and the adjoining countries, 
have revived attention to the Report 
of the General Board of Health on 
quarantine ; and the agitation of the 
great question of contagion or non- 
contagion which it involves, seemed 
some months ago about to be re- 
newed under the threat of an im- 
pending practical solution. The 
appearance, also, within the last 
month, of yellow fever on board of 
two of the West India mail packets; 
and a reported fatal case of it at 
Southampton, necessarily excite 
considerable public anxiety as to 
the measures to be adopted by Go- 


vernment in the present conflicting’ 


state of opinion between the exe- 
cutive Quarantine authorities and 
the Board of Health, as evinced in 
the Report of the latter on yellow 
fever. The first Report, with which 
alone we are to deal in the present 
article, received on its appearance in 
1849 the usual cursory commenda- 
tions of the newspapers, and its 
originality, philanthropic spirit, and 
beneficial tendency certainly entitle 
its authors to some public admira- 
tion and gratitude. An authorita- 
tive essay, which in an agreeable 
style, and displaying extensive 
knowledge, appears to advocate the 
principles of humanity and common 





sense against an alleged revolting 
system, established in ignorance and 
maintained by prejudice and per- 
versity, cannot fail to gratify and 
console its readers; all dave to 
the very few who minutely inquire 
into its postulates and deductions, 
and examine and cross-eramine the 
evidence on which they rest, must 
carry complete conviction of their 
soundness and incontrovertibility. 
The general reading public, whose 
knowledge is derived and whose 
opinion is formed exclusively from 
the laudatory articles to which we 
have alluded, naturally concur in 
their correctness, and thus quaran- 
tine, by a union of apathy, amia- 
bility, and imperfect information, is 
doomed by decree of the Gene- 
ral Board of Health, to irrevoc- 
able extinction, as a barbarous, 
inhuman, inefficacious, and _per- 
nicious system, the tendency of 
which has ever been, and still is, to 
foster rather than prevent pestilen- 
tial diseases ! 

The subject, however, is too im- 
portant to be left to these indications 
of public feeling, and although it 
will be obvious to those readers who 
are acquainted with it, that its mag- 
nitude precludes the possibility of 
its being treated with adequate 
comprehensiveness in our limited 
apace, we shall endeavour to com- 
press in it as much useful informa- 
tion as such space will admit; 


* General Board of Health—Report on Quarantine—Presented to both Houses of 


Parliament by command of Her Majesty, 1849. 
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happily, no echnical or pro- 
fessional knowledge is required 
for discussion of it,* and we can 
try the question at issue by the 
tests upon which alone it is re- 
peatedly stated to rest, namely, 
evidence, observation, and experi- 
ence. It is due to ourselves, however, 
to say, that in analyzing, with the 
view of commenting on this Report, 
we have encountered great difficulty 
from its very defective arrangement, 
and the want of any continuous line 
of argument, or specification of 
points upon which objection can be 
fixed; and above all, from an indis- 
criminate use of the most important 
words, such as fever, contagion, and 
infection, without regard to their 

\ separate meanings, while the neces- 
sity of guarding against such indis- 
criminate use is in other parts dis- 
tinctly pointed out. 

The Report, which is understood, 
we believe correctly, to be the exclu- 
sive work of Dr. Southwood Smith, 
originated in an investigation by the 
Board into the Quarantine Regula- 
tions enforced in English ports upon 
the appearance of cholera in 1848, 
and unquestionably, such glaring in- 
stances of absurdity and abuse as 
are there exhibited have seldom 
been submitted to public reproba- 
tion. Here truly the proposition 
for which the Board contends, of 
the inutility of quarantine, as en- 
forced in England, is clearly made 
out (Appendix to Report, No. 1), 
but the Report immediately gene- 
ralizes the conclusion, and maintains 
the like inutility of quarantine for 
prevention of the spread of any dis- 
ease whatever. By assuming that 
there is such a resemblance in all dis- 
eases—ty phus, scarlatina, influenza, 
plague, yellow fever, and cholera— 
as to render them all alike dependent 
on certain atmospheric and other 
stated conditions, the proof of the 
inapplicability of quarantine to any 
one of them is held to be conclusive 
with regard to all. It is on this 
generalization and assimilation of 
disease, this entire extinction of:con- 
tagiousness, that we think the doc- 
trine of the Board untenable, and 
the evidence and arguments adduced 
in support of it inconclusive ; and it 
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is obvious to us that by reasoning 
throughout on this assumption, the 
Board has afforded to the supporters 
of quarantine the means of refuting 
the entire principle of the Report, 
by the mere proof, which we think 
glaring, not only of the dissimilarity 
of the specified diseases, but of the 
impossibility of their possessing in 
common the characters which the 
Board has attributed tothem. These 
characters or common properties of 
all diseases are stated to te as fol- 
lows :— 

They are all fevers; they are all de- 
pendent on certain atmospheric condi- 
tions; they all obey similar laws of dif- 
fusion; they all infest the same sort of 
localities; they all attack chiefly the 
same classes, and, fur the most part, 
persons of the like ages; and their in- 
tensity is increased or diminished by the 
same sanitary and social conditions. 


Now, with the exception of the 
first of these attributes, which is 
little more than saying that all dis- 
eases are illnesses, we question if 
any medical man in Europe will 
admit this dogma without qualifica- 
tion, and to our unprofessional per- 
ceptions the concurrent existence of 
the above characteristics in all dis- 
eases seems contradictory, and is, to 
say the least, subversive of esta- 
blished notions on such subjects. 
We have always understood typhus 
to originate in famine, cold, and 
vitiated human effluvia, and to be 
entirely independent of atmospheric 
influence ; influenza to be produced 
and diffused by atmospheric influence 
only ; yellow fever incapable of dif- 
fusion outside the tropics or within 
a certain temperature never durably 
experienced in England; scarlatina 
highly contagious and indiscriminate 
in its attacks both of locality and 
person ; cholera not contagious, but 
conveyable in atmosphere; and 
ane simply contagious, without 

ependence for its diffusion on at- 
mosphere, locality, class, or cireum- 
stance. These notions are no doubt 
all controvertible, and many of them 
are most strongly controverted, par- 
ticularly on the points of contagion 
or non-contagion, but where the ob- 
ject of quarantine is stated,to be to 
prevent the introduction from one 


* ‘It is not a technical question, but one of evidence, on which a person eapable 
of observation is as competent to judge as any physician.’—Report, p. 20. 
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country into another ‘of such dis- 
eases as are propagated by contact,’ 
is it logical or fair to class under one 
category, and to reason upon it as a 
ground for the entire abolition of 
quarantine, diseases in which not 
only contact but all other means of 

ersonal conveyance are on all sides 
held to be nugatory—(such as in- 
fluenza, against which quarantine 
was never even by implication 
levelled) — with diseases such as 
plague, against whic quarantine is 
chiefly aimed, or cholera, against 
which experience seems to have 
shown it ineflicient ? 

Having established this in our 
opinion very unsound basis, the 
Board propounds its general, its all 
pervading principle, that ‘ sanitary 
measures,’ by which we are to un- 
derstand cleanliness, ventilation, 
pure and abundant air and water, 
thorough drainage, and destruction 
or removal of all noxious substances, 
are the sole means of prevention of 
the introduction or the spread of dis- 
ease, such measures ‘ tending to pre- 
vent or remove certain conditions 
without which pestilential diseases 
appear to be incapable of existing.’ 

e existence of disease at all is 
stated to depend upon the presence 
of a peculiar state of atmosphere, 
which there was evidence in the 
cholera season spread over thousands 
of square miles, and yet affected 
only particular localities, and in 
these localities the conditions (which 
we infer are filthy, low, close, un- 
drained, and unventilated sites and 
dwellings), were found visibly and 
offensively to prevail. 

It follows that our true course is to 
make diligent search for all localizing 
circumstances, and to remove them, so 
as to render the [ocality untenantable 
for the epidemic. But quarantine makes 
no such search, and leaves all localizing 
conditions untouched and unthought of. 
—Report, page 6. 

Admitting the truth of this and 
every other similar allegation against 
the power of quarantine over atmo- 
sphere or locality (pages 6, 8, 10, 12, 
and 16), to which power we never 
heard, nor is it insinuated, that it 

retends, and admitting as we cor- 
Aially do, the wisdom and, where 
practicable, the efficiency of the re- 
commended ‘sanitary measures,’ 
what argument do they afford 
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against the true and the sole object 
of quarantine, which, as alread 
stated, is, in the words of the Re- 
port, ‘to prevent the introduction 
of epidemic diseases from one coun- 
try into another, and its regulations 
are based on the assumption of the 
contagiousness of the diseases with 
which it deals, it being supposed 
that such diseases are propagated by 
contact, direct or indirect, of the un- 
affected with the affected !’ 

‘ Contagiousness,’ to which alone 
the power of quarantine is here 
justly held to be limited (although 
the assumption of its blind neglect 
of collateral preventives is unwar- 
ranted), is defined in the following 
most important passage, and we en- 
treat our readers to adhere to the 
definition, which in spite of its ob- 
vious necessity, and the Board's own 
recommendation, the Board itself 
most assuredly has not done : 


There has been much confusion of 
terms in respect to the use of the words 
contagion and non-contagion. We have 
had instances of professional men who 
avowed their belief of the contagious- 
ness of typhus, and stated that they had 
experienced it in their own persons. 
When asked for the evidence on which 
the belief was founded, they have usu- 
ally related some circumstances such as 
those described, showing, not the con- 
tagiousness, but the infectiousness of the 
disease, Contagion is a term applicable 
to a different set of circumstances. Ac- 
cording to the hypothesis of contagion, 
no matter how pure the air, no matter 
what the condition of the fever ward, if 
the physician only feels the pulse of the 
patient, or touches him with the sleeve 
of his coat, though he may not catch 
the disease himself, he may communicate 
it by a shake of the hand to the next 
friend he meets; or that friend, without 
catching it himself, may give it to ano- 
ther; or if the physician wash and 
fumigate his hand, but neglect the cuff 
of his coat, he may still convey the 
deadly poison to every patient whose 
pulse he feels during the day.— Report, 
page 46, 

And again, page 47. 

Strictly, contagion, as the word im- 
plies, is capable of being communicated 
only by actual contact; while the in- 
fluence of infection, as far at least as 
regards the diffusion of the exhalations 
of the sick into the surrounding atmo- 
sphere, is represented to be limited to 
the distance of a very few yards. 


It appears to us, therefore, and 
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we cannot conceive a difference of 
opinion upon the point, that with 
this distinctive definition and limita- 
tion of quarantine regulations to 
contagion, the primary aim of a re- 
port impugning the principle of 
quarantine, should have been to 
prove either the non-existence of 
such a thing as communicability of 
disease by contagion, or the inade- 
quacy of any regulations whatever 
to prevent such communicability. 
Annihilate contagion, or prove the 
impossibility of its prevention, qua- 
rantine is dead for ever. Accord- 
ingly, all the opponents of quaran- 
tine are necessarily non-contagion- 
ists; their arguments and evidence 
are directed to the explosion of the 
doctrine of contagion, as contended 
for by the supporters of quarantine ; 
and it is impossible to imagine to 
what else they could be directed. 
The Board itself says most truly, in 
the letter in the Appendix, addressed 
to the Privy Council : 

The only theoretical ground on which 
the precaution of quarantine can be 
considered necessary or justifiable with 
reference to any disease is, that it is of a 
mene nature. — Appendix, page 

What, then, shall we say to the 
following passage in the Report? 

Quarantine is based, as has been 
stated, on the assumption that epidemic 
diseases depend upon a specific conta- 
gion; but the question of contagion has 
no necessary connexion with that of 
quarantine (!!) The real question is, 
whether quarantine can prevent the ex- 
tension of epidemic diseases, whatever 
may be their nature, whether contagious 
or not. If it can, it is valuable beyond 
price; ifit cannot, itisa barbarous incum- 
brance, interrupting commerce, obstruct- 
ing international intercourse, perilling 
life, and wasting, and worse than wast- 
ing, large sums of the public money. 

But if the power of protecting the 
country from the introduction and spread 
of disease, whether contagious or other- 
wise, claimed by quarantine, be really 
possessed by it, this must be proved by 
other considerations than those which 
establish the contagiousness of disease: 
it is a mere matter of evidence and ex- 
perience, and consequently the disputed 
point of contagion should be placed en- 
tirely out of view in this discussion, and 
the whole question should be argued on 
the broad ground, whetber or not qua- 
rantine is a public security, or is capable 
of affording practically any useful re- 
sult.—Report, page 17. 
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We despair of thoroughly com- 
prehending the whole of this passage, 
and our incapability will not perhaps 
be deemed surprising, when inde- 

endently of other contradictions to 
it, there lies before us a Report on 
Quarantine, of 128 printed octavo 
pages, throughout the fargreater por- 
tion of which contagion and quaran- 
tine are specifically treated as bear- 
ing upon each other; and we defy 
any reader, in perusing any part of 
the work, to get rid of the idea of 
their indispensably necessary con- 
nexion. We guess that the Board 
means to hold as established, that 
whereas all disease is communicable 
only by ‘epidemic atmosphere,’ 
againstwhich quarantine is avowedly 
ineffectual, contagion need not be 
taken into consideration at all; but 
can even this assumption drive con- 
tagion out of the discussion? Is it 
conceivable that while there is in 
the world such a thing as contagion, 
it can be left out in an inquiry tend- 
ing to abolish a system founded 
solely on its existence, real or pre- 
sumed? The idea appears to us 
a contradiction in terms. 

One of the most obvious and em- 
barrassing of the evils of the system 
of amalgamation of diseases, and ne- 
glect of distinction of terms adopted 
in the Report, is the impractica- 
bility thereby created of examin- 
ing and exposing observations 
and evidence which, as .applied 
to one epidemic — influenza, for 
example, and, to a certain point, 
cholera—we might agree to and 
admit, but which, as applied to 
the others, we more or less strongly 
repudiate and deny. In cases of 
influenza or cholera, where the non- 
contagious principle is either esta- 
blished by experience, or approach- 
ing to confirmation, the utility of 
quarantine may reasonably be ques- 
tioned, and we should have pleasure 
in assenting to the sufliciency, 
though in different degrees, of ‘ sani- 
tary measures’ for the prevention or 
extirpation of these diseases ; but it 
does not follow that because such 
sanitary measures, always excellent 
in themselves, are effectual against 
one or more epidemics, quarantine 
is ineffectual or can be dispensed 
with as to all. Here, indeed, there 
is nO necessary connexion ; to main- 
tain, as this Report loudly and ela- 
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borately does, that quarantine is to 
be entirel abolished as ineffectual 
against all diseases alike, is to main- 
tain that prevention of contact—for 
that is the strict and true meaning 
and intent of quarantine—will be in- 
effectual against small-pox, measles, 
psora, an syphilis, and that pure 
air, water, drainage, light, and ele- 
vated dwellings and cleanly habits 
render the hum +n body impervious 
to the communication of disease by 
touch. One medical authority, the 
late Dr. W. Fergusson, who would 
have been a powerful supporter of a 
eat portion of the Board-of-Health 
octrine, asserts that these condi- 
tions absolutely aid and facilitate the 
conveyance and diffusion of scar- 
latina, one of the Board’s amalga- 
mated diseases; and that purity of 
_atmosphere adds to the virulence of 
some infections.* But without im- 
pugning the value of ‘ sanitary mea- 
sures,’ than which nothing is more 
strenuously to be deprecated, let us 
try conclusions between them and 
quarantine, even on the ground of 
this Report, where they are strongest, 
and quarantine is powerless. 

In page 56, the Board, after stating 
the power of the human body, even 
in health, to corrupt the air, and 
that the breathing of such air, hold- 
ing in solution, as it does, quantities 
of noxious animal matter, may 
poison the blood to such a degree 
as to produce fever, proceeds— 

But if the exhalations from persons in 
health are capable of producing this re- 
sult, what must be the danger of breath- 
ing the air of a close room, in which 
numbers of persons are crowded toge- 
ther, labouring under such diseases as 
typhus, plague, and yellow fever? The 
predisposed or susceptible cannot, as 
has been stated, breathe such a pesti- 
lential atmosphere, even for a short 
time, without the most imminent risk ; 
but if they continue to breathe it unin- 
terruptedly night and day, and perhaps 
in a state of anxiety and exhaustion, is 
it necessary, should they be attacked 
with the prevailing malady, to resort to 
the supposition of contagion to account 
for the event? 

We think we could make out a 
case of discrepancy, at least in de- 
gree, between this statement and 
that in page 51, where the dreadful 
consequences are pointed out, if 
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emanations from the living body 
formed permanent and powerful 
poisons, but our object is to show 
that in the imagined case, whether 
we are ‘to resort to the supposition’ 
of contagion or infection to account 
for the event (for to one or other it 
must be ascribed), a judicious qua- 
rantine or prevention system would 
infallibly have rendered it impos- 
sible. ‘The ‘ close room’ would have 
been interdicted, and even suspicion 
of any of the dreadful diseases men- 
tioned would at the outset have pre- 
vented any accession of persons ; 
and if fatally congregated, they 
would have been isolated, separated, 
and attended till cured, and the pes- 
tilential atmosphere would have been 
so restricted or purified, that exter- 
nal conveyance of disease would 
have been arrested. In like manner, 
in the real case of cholera in the 
Market Drayton Union, in 1849, 
specified in the registrar’s report, 
and cited in this Magazine of De- 
cember in that year, it is obvious 
that the healthy condition, the per- 
fect sanitary measures established 
in that place were insufficient to 
prevent the deaths of seven of its 
inmates, from the ‘ introduction’ 
into it of a diseased pauper from 
Wolverhampton, which introduction 
or communication of the diseased 
with the healthy, a quarantine re- 
gulation would have effectually 
barred. The result seems to be, 
that sanitary measures, powerful as 
they are, and always wise and salu- 
tary, are no more sufficient of them- 
selves than quarantine is of itself to 
prevent infection or contagion of all 
diseases. 

But it is time to come to what, 
amid all avoidances and amalgama- 
tions, is undoubtedly the real ques- 
tion at issue, not perhaps in terms, 
but necessarily pervading the whole 
of this Report—namely, the conta- 
giousness or non-contagiousness of 
plaque, and consequently the efficacy 
or non-eflicacy of quarantine against 
plague—oriental plague—known to 
the world from Thucydides down- 
wards. Originating in Egypt and 
Ethiopia, where, though it is never 
entirely extinct, its epidemic ra- 
vages are periodic, it devastated 
Attica in the times of Socrates and 


* Notes and Recollections of a Professional Life, pp. 101, 102. 
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Pericles (who died of it), and in the 
sixth century of our era nearly de- 
populated the earth. The chief 
towns of Italy suffered frightfully 
from its visitations in 1349, London 
in 1665, Marseilles in 1720, Messina 
in 1743, Moscow in 1771, and Malta, 
Gozo, Corfu, and Cephalonia (British 
possessions), in 1813, 1814, 1815, and 
1816. Contagion was its inseparable, 
and, down to 1720, its unquestioned 
character; but in that year doubts of 
its contagiousness for the first time 
arose, and were published by some of 
the French physicians at nasil 

The celebrated Dr. Mead, who, 
we are told by Dr. Rankin, cited 
in the Report, ‘studied plague pro- 
foundly,’ published (1720) his Dis- 
course concerning Pestilential Con- 
tagion, a concise but consistent and 
well supported exposition of the 
doctrine of contagion and infection, 
and of the efficacy of quarantine for 
their prevention and extirpation. 
His work called forth a number of 
answers in the shape of Explana- 
tions, Examinations, and Remarks ; 
and it is truly curious to read in one 
of them—A Discourse of the Plague, 
by Dr. George Pye—a clear enun- 
ciation, almost in the terms of the 
Report before us, of the doctrine 
there maintained, of the impossibi- 
lity of transmission of plague by 
communication of person or mate- 
rial, and the consequent utter in- 
utility and even danger of quaran- 
tine. Dr. Mead, in a subsequent 
edition (the 8th, 1722) sebeind the 
objectors, and adhered to his doc- 
trine, always, however, condemning 
many of the obvious abuses of qua- 
rantine, such as shutting up houses, 
and abandonment of sick: The con- 
troversy seems to have died away, 
at least to have slept for a century, 
during which quarantine, which we 
need hardly say is perennial, and 
independent of the existence of 
plague, flourished unassailed, al- 
though the question of conta- 





* Quarantine seems to have originated at Venice in 1423, when a lazzaretto 
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giousness of particular diseases often 
ave rise to much medical discussion. 
n 1815, however, the then Levant 
Company sent a physician, Dr. 
Charles M‘Lean, to Constantinople 
for the express purpose of inquirin 
into the nature of the dreadful epi- 
demic, and in 1817 he published, in 
a small pamphlet (afterwards ex- 
tended to two volumes), the result 
of his mission. He utterly repu- 
diated the idea of contagion at all in 
any disease whatever, except small- 
pox and measles; asserted that it 
originated in a mere ‘ pious fraud’ 
of Pope Paul the Third, to re- 
move the sittings of the Council 
of Trent to Bologna* (a notion 
which he found but did not acknow- 
ledge, in one of the anonymous 
answers to Dr. Mead in 1722), and 
he denounced quarantine in the vio- 
lent and virulent strain which seems 
to be natural to itsopponents. His 
practical knowledge of plague 
strangely contradicted his theor 
(though of course he did not admit 
it), for he had scarcely entered the 
oe at Constantinople, when 
ie was himself seized by the pest ! 
His confident tone, however, in the 
face of the then recent narratives of 
Sir A. Brooke Faulkner and Dr. 
Tully, of their personal knowledge 
and treatment of plague at Malta 
and the Ionian Islands, drew very 
great attention to his work, and we 
doubt not it originated the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons of 
1819, to inquire into the subject. 
The Report of that Committee, 
however, afterexamining Dr. M‘Lean 
and numerous witnesses at great 
length, and receiving reports from 
the quarantine stations of England, 
was in substance, that no sufficient 
evidence had been produced of the 
non-contagiousness of plague, or of 
the inutility or inefficiency of qua- 
rantine. Another committee was 
appointed in 1824, before which the 
examination of witnesses was re- 


was built on the occasion of a plague which, between August and December, carried 


off 15,300 of the inhabitants.—Darw. 


The Decameron showed Dr. M‘Lean that 


isolation for prevention of contagion was practised nearly a hundred years before, 
but he seemed to doubt its authenticity, because there was no evidence of the date 
of its being first printed. Even if the silly interpretation of Paul Sarpi (History of 
the Council of Trent, book ii. cap. 96 and 97) were correct, it proves that contagion 
could not have been a new idea then broached for the first time; it was cnown 
to the ancient Greek physicians—to Aristotle, Galen, Lucretius, Tacitus, and Virgil 


—as well as to the middle-age Italians, 
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newed, and a reference made to the 
College of Physicians, whose answer 
—we believe unanimous—was de- 
cidedly adverse to the doctrine of 
non-contagion, and to any inter- 
ference with the principle or ex- 
isting practice of quarantine. 
It was in this year that the 
Westminster Review was established, 
and its fifth and sixth numbers at- 
tracted very great attention from 
elaborate argumentative articles on 
contagion and quarantine. Con- 
trary to what we have shown to 
be the framework, and, we think, 
the flaw of the present Report of 
the Board of Health, these articles 
carefully divide diseases according 
to their ascertained specific nature, 
and reason against contagion of 
plague (upon which, of course, they 
say ‘the whole system of quaran- 
tine laws depends’) on the grounds 
of its non-admissibility into the 
category of epidemics which they 
characterize as capable of diffusion 
by contact or close approximation. 
The articles display comprehensive 
knowledge of the subject, but, as 
usual with partizans of any new and 
seeming philosophic or philanthropic 
theory, they omit or overlook, 
sitive in their over-charged exhi- 
ition of comparative evidence. 
Their tone, moreover, is much too 
assuming and confident in treating 
a oe upon which the wisest 
and most experienced of men held 
totally opposite opinions. In the 
meantime, the British Government, 
with the laudable view of relieving 
commerce from the fetters of quaran- 
tine, relaxed its laws so far as to 
allow pratique to vessels and cargoes 
from the East bringing a clean bill of 
health. In the words of the West- 
minster Review, they removed forty- 
six of forty-seven of the evils of 
quarantine ; but alas! for the relief 
of commerce—nearly every power on 
the Continent simultaneously placed 
England and her European depen- 
dencies in quarantine! Marseilles, 
Genoa, Ancona, Trieste, Naples, 
apparently without intercommuni- 
cation, closed their ports to English 
vessels under various periods of de- 
tention, till the order was recalled! 
A new, and to that period un- 
known authority, now appeared in 
the controversy, in the shape of a 
dispatch (printed and laid on the 
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table of the House of Lords, 17th 
June, 1825, on the motion of Lord 
Lauderdale) from Sir Thomas 
Maitland to Earl Bathurst, dated 
8th April, 1819, ‘on the subject of 
the plague.’ It was published 
in extenso in the newspapers, and it 
is really not saying too much that, 
at least as to the only instances of 
plague in Christian Europe within 
the memory of man, it settled the 
question as to its communicability 
by contact alone. Sir Thomas care- 
fully eschews ‘any theoretical or 
medical discussion on the character 
or nature of contagion or infection,’ 
and ‘confines himself entirely to 
facts,’ and such an overpowerin 
body of them, combined with suc 
closeness of reasoning and deduc- 
tion, certainly never was exhibited 
in the same space of writing. This 
was followed by an elaborate article 
in the Deotarin Review, (vol. xxxiii. 
1825,) in direct answer to and refu- 
tation of the Westminster, written 
with equal confidence but far 
greater power, and with a vast pre- 
ponderance of evidence on the other 
side; and as aclose to the contest 
for the time, the Edinburgh Review, 
in an article (September, 1826,) on 
the parliamentary history of the 
session, signified its opinion in the 
following words, which we quote 
with especial reference to the very 
different view of the question taken 
in the last number, in treating of 
this Report of the Board of 
Health :— 

The dissertation on the quarantine 
laws possesses very great merit indeed, 
The question of contagion is discussed in 
a most masterly style, and the demon- 
stration is so complete as to set at rest, 
we should think, for ever, the doctrines 
which have been so idly ventilated on 
this momentous subject. It seems 
hardly credible that men should have 
been found to recommend a remission 
of the quarantine regulations upon the 
ground of their belief in the new 
theory, which affirms typhus and plague 
to be entirely epidemic, and not capable 
of communication by approach, or even 
by actual contact. Their advice was 
grounded upon the expense and incon- 
venience occasioned to commerce by 
these regulations. They never seem to 
have reflected on the possibility that 
this theory might prove unfounded, and 
that its overthrow would be effected by 
the infliction of a wide-spreading pesii- 
lence. But, besides that, all the facts 
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triumphantly demonstrate its fallacy. 
Commerce, it should seem, has already 
suffered no little embarrassment from 
the bare promulgation of the doctrine. 
The concluding remarksof this admirable 
discourse are well deserving of atten- 
tion, — Edinburgh Review, September, 
1826, p. 475.* 

We do not find any further public 
notice of the subject, controversially, 
till 1838, when Dr. Bowring oa 
lished a letter addressed to the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, then at Newcastle, 
in which he repeated the assertions 
and reiterated the arguments against 
quarantine, founded, as every argu- 
ment against it must be, on the non- 
contagiousness of plague. 

Dr. John Davy, a physician of 

eat experience and practical know- 

edge of epidemics in the Mediter- 
ranean, devoted a chapter of his 
interesting work (1842) on Malta 
and the Ionian Islands to observa- 
tions on quarantine, in which he 
treats the subject in a painstaking 
and impartial spirit. He started as 
a contagionist in 1824, but was 
shaken by the array of counter- 
evidence which he met in his in- 
quiries in the East. Still, he was 
only for a qualification of quarantine 
regulations, and would have wit- 
nessed with regret any alteration in 
them not preceded by inquiry. In 
the course of writing his observa- 
tions, however, he heard of an 
instance of such unequivocal com- 
munication of the disease at Con- 
stantinople by mere contact, that his 
doubts were finally removed, and he 
was satisfied of its simple contagi- 
ousness, and consequently of the 
indispensability of quarantine. 

Whatever side of the question 
may be adopted by any person 
desirous of enabling himself to 
judge between the two, by an im- 
partial examination of the evidence 
and arguments on both, there will 
be no difference of opinion in any 
class of inquirers as to the awfully- 
important interest involved in the 
issue. No language can adequately 
express it. If there be such a thing 
in the physical world as communi- 
cation of disease by contact,—and 








_ * ‘Quarantine is a system utterly powerless to arrest the progress of epidemic 
disease, but most powerful to multiply its victims and aggravate its horrors,’— 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1852. 
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that there is, every living man, even 
to the hind, who sees it in his flock 
of sheep or goats, is as well per- 
suaded as he is of his existence—and 
if such communicability has been 
proved even once in the disease 
called plague, against five hundred 
times that it has been disproved in 
other instances, is any sacrifice, con- 
sistent with the maintenance of 
human society, too high to be made 
to prevent the contingent possibilit 

of the results of such a calamity 

The evidence on the non-contagion 
side is necessarily negative and 
general, while that on the other is 
positive and specific ; and this alone 
might deter abolition of an establish- 
ment which, whatever its defects, 
barbarities, and abuses, avowedly 
prevents the one medium of com- 
munication, (disputed, if you will,) 
namely, touch; but what wiil be 
said when, not only in the midst of 
the negative instances there are 
numerous cases of positive contra- 
diction to them;—witness Dr. 
M‘Lean, the death of Dr. White, and 
others, from inoculation, the French 
army in Egypt, the Russian experi- 
mentalizing physician at Alexandria, 
and very many others in that country 
—but that in Christian Europe the 
instances of non-contagiousness are 
the mere exceptions that form the 
rule. Even if they were the more 
numerous, is there anything in this 
subversive of the principle of con- 
tagion—anything to justify unre- 
stricted communication? If so, our 
mothers and nursemaids may cease 
their precautions against small-pox 
and measles, and our high-fed ladies 
and gentlemen against psora and 
other cutanea, for assuredly the in- 
stances in which contact does not 
communicate these and other worse 
contagious diseases, are at least 
equally numerous as those in which 
it does not communicate plague. 
Further, even if the guiding princi- 
ples of human judgment admitted of 
an equality of weight to negative as 
to positive testimony, the latter in 
this oe of contagion outweighs 
the former both in quality and 
amount in an enormous proportion ; . 
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—the accumulation of it in Europe 
for centuries, down to 1816, is over- 
whelming, while that on the other 
side, mere theory in Dr. Mead’s 
time, is now limited in its facts to 
situations where, besides the disease 
being endemic, and consequently 
not under the same law of propaga- 
tion as where it is epidemic and 
exotic, the attainment of accuracy 
is, from the nature of the govern- 
ments, next to impossible. The 
opinions in favour of non-contagion 
arelimitedtosome half dozen medical 
men, who, were they entitled to ten 
times the respect which we willingly 
allow them, are utter insignificance 
against the whole medical body of 
England,* collectively and indivi- 
dually—to say nothing of general 
officers, sovalitie practitioners, and 
private observers in foreign coun- 
tries. 

The non-contagionists may say 
that this mass of evidence has not 
been sifted, investigated, submitted 
to their process of annullation, as 
was very ably, but in our opinion 
unsuccessfully, done by the West- 
minster Review, but they cannot 
and do not deny its existence; and 
yet, in a Report pronouncing dog- 
matically and authoritatively the 
absolute, immediate, and entire abo- 
lition of an institution, of which the 
one sole and exclusive ground has 
for four centuries been, and still is, 
the principle of contagion thus 
proved, not one word of notice, nor 
the slightest allusion, is from be- 
ginning to end made that there ever 
was, or that there is any evidence 
whatever except that against it, with 
which the Report is loaded, appli- 
cably and non-applicably, to the ex- 
clusion of suntetiian in its favour! 
This is most unfair and unwise; but 
how shall we characterize an attempt 
to pervert in favour of their prin- 
ciples the testimony of about one 
half of their strongest opponents ! 
We say, that any reader not pos- 
sessed of previous information, and 
not intending to inquire further 
than the Report itself, must unavoid- 
ably conclude, from the citations of 
evidence on page 63, that the me- 
dical witnesses there named were 
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as much anti-contagionists as the 
Board itself—not indeed from the 
words cited, for they refer to facts 
which nobody ever questioned—but 
from the way in which the witnesses 
are introduced, and from their being 
introduced at all. 

It would lead us much beyond 
our limits and beyond our sphere to 
enter into discussion of the theory 
of mere tainted atmosphere being, 
conjointly with ee or 
separately, the medium of communi- 
cation of plague as of epidemics; but 
if so, and if quarantine should there- 
by, as we admit it would, be proved 
to be useless as a preventive, what 
better would be thesanitary measures 
that are to supersede it? Allowing 
all that is asked for them in warding 
off and dispelling epidemic, shail we 
be told that the atmosphere will 
respect them, as the destroying 
angel did the houses of the 5 pat 
—hovering over but not alighting 
on square acres of cleansed, drained, 
ventilated, and purified lands or 
dwellings P—or, even admitting this 
assumption of exemption to such 
places, of what avail would a be 
in yellow fever, for example, which 
is purely a disease of place, and, as 
we are told in the Report on it by 
this Board (7 April, 1852), some- 
times attacks the upper and not the 
lower part of a house, sometimes one 
end of a floor and not the other, 
sometimes one side of a ship only! 
To argue, however, that ae 
sanitary measures cannot extend to 
such cases, they are not to be in- 
culeated and enforced, or that they 
ought to be discontinued because 
expensive, is analogous to arguing 
that because quarantine cannot pre- 
vent the approach of pestilential 
contagion (which we see not say is 
not proved) therefore quarantine 
must be abolished. 

We are ignorant how far this 
Report ee have originated the 
idea of the National Sanitary Con- 
ference, which met in Paris in July, 
1851; but we learn that it was 
translated into French and Italian, 
and submitted to the delegates 
from the twelve European powers 
—Austria, France, Spain, England, 


* Of twenty physicians examined by the committee of 1819, only two, Dr. 
M‘Lean, the fons et origo, and Dr. Mitchell of Edinburgh, were non-contagionists. 
We are really at a loss to name more than the remaining four that we have allowed. 
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Greece, Naples, Portugal, Rome, 
Russia, Sardinia, Turkey, and Tus- 
eany. Lord Shaftesbury, one of the 
members of the English Board, in- 
formed the House of Lords on 28th 
May last, that the general principle 
of the adoption of sanitary measures 
(we wish they had been more de- 
finitely described) had been agreed 
to by the conference. The modi- 
fications of quarantine, however, 
which they recommend are exceed- 
ingly slight when contrasted with 
the total abolition so vehementl 

urged by the English Board. With 
the exception of restricting quaran- 
tine to the three diseases, cholera, 
yellow fever, and plague—in the 
ast of which they make no diminu- 
tion of period of isan ae mi- 
tigations are scarcely more than 
each state frequently assumes the 
power of making for itself upon re- 
presentation of special cases. But 
comparatively insignificant as they 
are, it seems from Lord Malmes- 
bury’s speech in the House of Lords, 
on 18th November last, that four 
only of the continental powers, 
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Portugal, France, Sardinia, and 
Russia, will sign the Convention 
proposed for carrying them into 
effect ; and thus this most momen- 
tous question stands where it did, 
with the obstacle to partial amend- 
ment of quarantine created by the 
dread of its entire abolition. 

We have read the Report on 
Yellow-fever, and its very interest- 
ing Appendix. The question there 
treated is much more of a profes- 
sional and technical nature than 
that in the preceding Report, but 
we observe too much of the same 
partizan spirit in the collection of 
evidence and prominence of opinion 
on one side only. It is from the 
documents in the Appendix that we 
learn the opinions and evidence on 
the other; and it appears to us that 
although, happily for this country, 
the existence of yellow fever seems 
incompatible with its temperature, 
its non-importation into the warmer 
climates of Europe, or even into 
England during very hot months, is 
by no means so satisfactorily esta- 


blished. 
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A MONGST the numerous attrac- 
tions which the good town of 
Brussels presents to travellers, one 
of the most worthy of attention, and 
yet one of the most neglected, is the 
magnificent collection of ancient 
manuscripts known as the Burgun- 
dian Library, which contains more 
than 20,000 of the most valuable 
documents. A visit to it is undoubt- 
edly one ofthe amusing waysof spend- 
ing a morning, even for cemuak tial 
tors; but for those who take a deeper 
interest in such relics of past and 
gone literature, a succession of visits 
alone can satisfy the curiosity 
which the sight of its treasures ex- 
cites. Before proceeding to speak 
more particularly of its varied riches, 
it may not be uninteresting to give a 
slight sketch of its rise and progress. 
No precise date is, we believe, 
affixed to its foundation ; it probably 
sprung up and increased gradually 
neath the fostering care of the 
rich and powerful dukes of Bur- 
ndy during the fifteenth century, 
the golden age of the N silane 
Philippe le Bon was, as is well 


known, a great protector of the arts 
and of learning, and established a 
sort of school, or ‘ atelier,’ for tran- 
scribing and embellishing the nume- 
rous scattered works of former zeal- 
ous caligraphs, whose means were 
not equal to their desire of excel- 
lence; and, in addition, kept up 
four libraries, one at Ghent, one at 
Bruges, the others at Brussels and 
Dijon. The latter and that at Ghent 
still exist; but the manuscripts at 
Bruges have been added to the col- 
lection at Brussels, forming a mass 
of valuable documents quite unique 
in its line. These libraries, and par- 
ticularly the one at present under 
consideration, suffered very much 
during the convulsions and strife 
which so long desolated the country; 
and during three centuries of fre- 
quent and bitter warfare it is impos- 
sible to say what losses may not 
have occurred. It is certain that 
the whole collection was, at the for- 
mal annexation of Belgium to 
France, transported to Paris, and 
remained there until the peace of 
1815, when it was again restored, 
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happily uninjured, and many of the 
books rebound and refreshed from 
the state of decay into which they 
had fallen. But they were not 
destined to remain quietly in their 
new abode; for in 1831, a fire broke 
out in the ancient palace of the 
Princes of Orange, where they were 
kept, and some perished, but fortu- 
nately none of the most valuable. 
In so many vicissitudes it would be 
difficult to say at what precise period 
the loss occurred, but the accounts 
and statistics of the before-men- 
tioned caligraphic establishment, 
which are known to have existed 
there, have entirely disappeared ; 
although the privy purse accounts of 
the dukes of Burgundy during the 
fifteenth century still remain. Some 
manuscripts have been purchased at 
different periods and added to the 
collection, amongst which are a few 
Arabic, Persian, Chinese, &c., but 
not in sufficient number to interfere 
with the national character of the 
whole library, which now contains 
upwards of 20,000 volumes. 

The entrance to it is by the large 
court of the ancient Nassau palace, 
in the Place du Musée, and the 
means of admittance the most simple 
imaginable. The visitor merely en- 
ters by the large door immediately 
under the balcony, in the principal 
front of the building, and passing 
through a pair of mattressed folding 
doors, and turning to the right, finds 
himself in presence of another 
ground-glass door, which gives ad- 
mittance to the librarian’s room. 
This is a large, handsome apart- 
ment, matted and furnished with 
desks, seats, and tall presses; upon 
which, on the occasion of exercising 
our personal inspection, our eyes 
became instantly riveted. They 
seemed positively conscious of the 
importance of their trust; and as 
they stood, tall, stately, and in 
oaken grandeur, they es: im- 
penetrable to any hand but those 
empowered to display the hidden 
beauties they contained. Upon our 
entrance, we were taken in charge by 
one of the assistants, an intelligent 
and most obliging cicerone, who 
brought down for us book after book 
with untiring patience. No descrip- 
tion could do justice to what we saw. 
The finest are nearly all of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
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and one Bible, written on vellum, 
with illuminations in gold, silver, 
and colours, was a waitbes master- 
iece. It had belonged to Philippe 
e Bel, King of France, was in two 
immense volumes, and in perfect 
preservation. Every one must re- 
member, who hasever seen them, the 
exquisite drawings in the large edi- 
tion of the prince of chroniclers, 
Froissart; but for naiveté of design, 
utter neglect of perspective, con- 
tempt of probabilities, and anachro- 
nism of costume, they fade into 
nothing before the vignettes of the 
King of France's Hystoire Saynte. 
Imagine, reader, if you can, Elijah 
ascending into heaven in a long cart, 
much resembling that in which cri- 
minals are conveyed to theguillotine, 
in a highly decorated state, with 
tongues of Leight red flame symme- 
trically disposed along the sides and 
wheels. This eligible vehicle is 
drawn by a horse which a London 
costermonger would be ashamed to 
own, lashed, however, into a state of 
extreme excitement by the efforts of 
a singularly ill-favoured angel in 
dirty white garments, who bestrides 
him, to his evident discomfort. The 
prophet himself sits meekly in his 
chariot of a with lifted hands, 
contemplating the Pegasus by whose 
efforts he is to reach the favoured 
and celestial regions, indicated by a 
line of intense ultramarine blue, and 
wearing on his face (by some curious 
and novel process presented to the 
azer’s view in defiance of all the 
aws of nature) a very natural and 
excusable expression of doubt and 
distrust of ever getting there. The 
whole concern is just rising, in a 
highly perilous and perplexing man- 
ner, from a pale green ground, upon 
which, at the foot of a rock, kneels 
Elisha, decidedly astonished, as he 
well may be. Like his master, he 
has performed upon himself a tour 
de force of unparalleled cleverness, 
for, as he kneels, his limbs, from the 
knee downwards, are stretched out 
by his side, instead of behind him, 
a position quite incompatible with 
modern ideas of anatomy. This is 
one among a thousand similar ex- 
amples. Solomon is depicted star- 
ing with a look of indescrib- 
able horror and dismay, mingled 
with contemptuous surprise, at t 
flame-coloured cherubim, who are 
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huddled together in a most undigni- 
fied heap in a corner of the picture. 
The monarch is habited in gorgeous 
robes, blue and gold, and sits upon a 
hard chair, with an uncomfortably 
low canopy, in a room, or rather on 
a sort of background of a mosaic 
pattern in black, red, and gold. But 
what shall we say of the cherubim ? 
Heads there are indeed, and wings, 
but little else save a brick-dusty 
mist; the heads aforesaid being at 
least twice the size of Solomon’s, 
and the points of the wings serving 
as feet, or at least supports, to them. 
These celestials bear a decidedly 
stupid countenance, and look some- 
what like schoolboys afraid of a 
flogging ; and neither they nor the 
wise king seem to know what to 
make of each other, at which no 
sensible individual can be asto- 
nished. The two angels sent to 
Sodom and Gomorrah are seen ap- 
proaching a pinky town, of which 
the walls and ramparts just reach 
their heads; the walls (garnished 
with towers like pepper boxes) are 
ornamented with lambent tongues 
of fire, in the midst of which, and 
attached to the walls by some myste- 
rious agency, hangs in a very ani- 
mated attitude a wild, little, black 
imp, supposed to represent the pro- 
moter of evil hovering over the de- 
voted city. One of ion vignettes 
occurs every fourth or fifth page, 
and in the others every ant let- 
ter is blazing with the richest and 
most elaborate designs, and stiff 
with gold leaf. And round many a 
page are rolled the most graceful 
atterns of leaves and branches in 
anciful wreaths, of an elegance and 
delicacy which furnish a most singu- 
lar contrast to the agonizing stiff- 
ness and wooden outlines of the 
human figures. 

But in these volumes, however 
absurd the ideas and their execution 
may appear, the painter has not yet 
attained the sublime of absurdity 
and anachronism reached by two 
others in a History of Rome and a 
Mythology, both written for the 
instruction of Charles le Téméraire. 
In the first of these productions, 
Publius Cornelius, or, more properly 
speaking, some Publius Cornelius or 
another, is represented as pleading 
against some Caius Lentulus or 
another, before the Roman Senate. 
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That grave and far-famed body is 
formed of five individuals, seated 
upon a very narrow and slanting 
bench in a Gothic room (the archi- 
tecture of which, by the bye, is a 
marvel of patient execution), dressed 
in immense white turbans, loose 
gowns, and hanging sleeves, and 
near them is a Capuchin monk, with 
shaven crown and in the full dress 
of his order. The complainant, being 
probably intended for a representa- 
tion of ‘ Young Rome,’ is dressed in 
the height of the fashion, with a jer- 
kin of the most succinct proportions, 
tight indispensables, outrageously 
pointed boots, peculiar conical cap, 
and all the ‘et ceteras’ of a dandy of 
the time at which this anachronism 
was perpetrated. Nor are there 
wanting Roman matrons in horned 
head dresses, and long, close fitting 
gowns, trains and veils, who are pro- 
menading in the space before the 
Senate, as if the Senate-house were 
their own parlour. In another 
nearly similar picture Caius Lentu- 
lus makes his tee, and in this 
the lictors appear as halberdiers in 
yellowish boots. The other tome, the 
Mythology, presents some curious 
views of nature, and throws a new 
and unexpected light upon the habits 
and customs of the Pagan gods, 
goddesses, and celebrities gene- 
rally. In this magnificent specimen 
of ancient writing and miniature, 
done in fine Gothic black letter upon 
vellum, and over which its author, 
the Sire Raoul Lefebvre, priest, 
seems to have spent some choice 
time and labour, every event nearl 
in ancient fable is pourtraiet au vif 
with distracting minuteness. The 
likeness of the worthy monk himself 
adorns the beginning of the book; 
he is shown sitting at a low wooden 
table writing, in the presence of 
Philippe le Bon and the knights of 
the Golden Fleece. The most 
natural object in the whole piece is 
a beautiful little white greyhound, 
who is snapping and snarling at a 
highly democratic little grey dog, 
who is in company with one of 
the knights, and who seems to offend 
his high bred prejudices. After a 
~— exordium, the writer proceeds 
to business. Jupiter is seen and the 
injured Saturn ; the Titans in com- 
plete arms, with shield and sword, 
and waving plumes, and vizor down, 
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are made to issue from a town in 
which the smallest of them could 
hardly sleep comfortably, headed by 
Jupiter in a war chariot more like a 
mud cart than any other modern 
vehicle, and worse even than Elijah’s. 
He seems to have no means of pro- 
ulsion whatever. Perseus fights 
or Andromeda with a mild looking 
and very damp monster, in the 
image and semblance of a rough 
Scotch terrier, emerging from a pale- 
blue brook a yard wide, and forces 
a stick down Lie throat with a look 
of the most playful good humour. 
Esculapius, on his part, is seen per- 
forming a similar operation on a pink 
and lilac basilisk, spotted a good 
deal like a tiger, whilst his assistant 
surgeons administer succour in the 
form of large bundles of herbs (to 
be taken as directed, in this case by 
cramming down the throat), to cer- 
tain unhappy, dwarfed individuals, 
who are supposed to be bitten by the 
harmless and gentlemanly animal 
who is offering himself so calmly to 
destruction, whilst his children, on 
an eminence in the background, 
share his melancholy fate. Many are 
the scenes depicted, and in all the in- 
congruity is nearly equal to those 
above described. Here and there 
a faint gleam of something like 
nature or probability appears, but 
instantly is swamped in a sea of 
absurdity so vast that it has no 
chance whatever of floating. 

A very curious and interesting 
book is the music-album of Margue- 
rite of Austria, the daughter of the 
beautiful and unhappy Mary of Bur- 
gundy, and aunt of Charles V. Two 
sides of each page are surrounded 
by a broad border, painted with 
flowers of exquisite idee. upon a 
gold ground, chiefly her own name- 
sake, the daisy (Marguerite), in 
every variety of position, but mixed 
also with violet, common heartsease, 
pinks, and something like what is 
now called Virginia stock; ara- 
besques, too, in bronze colours of 
singular finish and beauty. The 
same, however, cannot be said of 
the music, which is curiously clumsy 
and large, although evidently some- 
thing superior for the age. Half 
the book is empty, the pages bein 
ruled, but untouched. The isan 
binding still exists, but is preserved 
in an outer cover. 
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It would take too long to enume- 
rate all the curious works which are 
to be seen here, but one especially 
deserving of notice is a Bible 
written for the especial use, we be- 
lieve, of Charles the Bold, with pic- 
tures much in the style of the be- 
fore-described mythological per- 
formances. Pharaoh's daughter and 
the infant Moses are worth any 
trouble to behold; the fall of Jeri- 
cho and the story of Esther are 
equally good; Job upon his dung- 
hill, tempted by Satan, in the like- 
ness of a chimpanzee, soars above 
even the ordinary genius of the 

ainter. Daniel in the den of lions 
is little short of sublime. The den 
is a pinkish brick tub, filled with 
chocolate - coloured monkey - faces, 
which are intended, ‘if you make 
believe very much,’ to represent the 
kings of the forest. No bodies are 
visible: the dimensions of the den 
would not admit of any existing ; in 
the midst stands Daniel, in a faint. 
coloured lilac robe, and quite uncon- 
cerned. In a succeeding picture, 
the prophet is being fetched away 
in triumph, and one of the choco- 
late-faces is snapping with a ghastl 
grin at the robe of one of the terri- 
fied accusers, who vainly tries to es- 
cape. 

Another work most amusing to 
those capable of appreciating its odd 
mixture of simple-hearted g 
sense and monastic rigidity, is the 
treatise upon the Education des De- 
moyselles, by the Cheyvalier de La- 
tour, written for the use of his 
daughters, who were doubtless most 
grateful for this mark of paternal 
solicitude. 

The book of the Toison d'Or is 
also very interesting. It contains a 
series of portraits of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, and, after each, the 
names and arms of the knights by 
him created,—a host of noble names, 
many of which are now completely 
extinct. The book has an interest 
independent of its pictorial merits, 
from the fact that this celebrated 
order, once, except the Garter, the 
noblest in Europe, is now extinct in 
the country that gave it birth, 
although still subsisting, with two 
separate heads, in Austria and 
Spain, the grandmaster in the 
former country being the Emperor, 
in the latter, Queen Isabella. 
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we said, this book contains por- 
traits, at full length, and most ela- 
borately finished, of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, who were chiefs of the 
order, and all bear striking marks 
of resemblance. The Sead of 
Charles V. is a little chef d’euvre of 
expression and finish ; and, in spite 
of the naive stiffness and quaint 
precision in the attitudes and dra- 
— there is an air of life-like 

delity and ingenious imitation 
about the whole collection, that 
would redeem far worse painting. 
Here, too, may be seen a list of all 
the Knights of the Garter since its 
foundation, in a book of the statutes 
of the order, sent to Charles V. on 
his creation as a knight, and which, 
contrary to rule, was not returned 
at the death of its possessor. 

It would be in vain to enumerate 
all the objects of attraction and 
amusement afforded by this splendid 
library, but few persons, we ima- 
gine, would, unless compelled by 
absolute necessity, confine them- 
selves to asingle visit; and fewer still 
would leave it without a feeling of 
wonder, almost of awe, at the 
changed state of society, since these 
rareandlaboured works weretheonly 
means of conveying knowledge. We 
hold now in our own hands a mighty 
engine for peace or war,—we stand 
beneath the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, and it is for us to 
choose which is to be our portion. 
Printing, by spreading abroad in- 
struction for the ignorant, by dis- 
seminating, in every quarter of the 
globe the results of one man’s 
thoughts, by giving even to the 
poorest thirster for knowledge the 
means of satisfying his longing for 
intellectual food, has done what it 
would hardly be an exaggeration to 
term miracles, for the improvement 
of the human race; but, alas! as 
the good has increased and multi- 
plied, so also has the evil spread. 
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The false philosophy of men whose 
religion was the belief in human 
reason and human goodness, the hard 
scepticism of avowed infidelity, the 
still more dangerous poison of those 
who reduce every end and aim in 
human life to the mere pursuit of 
happiness, and throw over sin itself 
the enchantment of every beauty 
that genius and passion can bestow, 
the doctrines of every wild schemer, 
are perpetuated with the same faci- 
lity, and scattered abroad with the 
same profusion as the works of those 
who have done good service to God 
and man. Truly, it has been a light 
to the world, but heavy is the re- 
sponsibility that hangs over us, and 
terrible will be the retribution of 
those in whose hands that light be- 
comes as darkness. There is not a 
word that is written, not a line that 
is printed, but is a seed sown for 
future good or evil, in the circle of 
its influence, however small or how- 
ever extended it may be; and, 
although none would wish to return 
to the times of old, in which the 
subjects of our descriptions were 
the only means of caliahicameds 
afforded to mankind, still none can 
deny that as a far greater talent has 
been intrusted to our charge, so we 
shall have a far weightier account 
to render of its employment. 

These reflections may perhaps 
seem somewhat serious for such 
a subject, but they are not un- 
fitted or inconsequent thoughts; 
they arise naturally, from the sight 
of the relies of ain times ; a if 
that sight awakens to ever so slight 
a degree a sense of the importance 
of the power intrusted to modern 
society, and a desire to guide it toa 
path Lbeneeiel to humanity, how- 
ever small the power to accomplish 
it may be, a few hours may 
been often worse spent than in a 
visit to the Burgundian Library. 
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INDIAN TEAS AND CHINESE TRAVELLERS. 


HE process by which the dainty 
of one century becomes the ne- 
cessity of the next is as philosophic 
a study as any connected with the 
development of nations. In our 
days the incense of a tea-table sel- 
dom fails to assemble every family 
at least once in the four and twenty 
hours: but when we examine those 
quaint old China relics handed down 
to us by the venerable lady with 
the waist close up beneath the arms, 


and the puckered cap, yonder in the - 


sombre gilt frame, we are put in 
mind of the time when a single cup 
of tea was a costly matter, and a 
luxury not to be enjoyed but from 
material of corresponding costliness, 
as itis the fashion of the knights of 
romance to drink their golden wine 
out of golden beakers. The golden 
wine still continues to be drunk, if 
not out of golden beakers, out of 
golden purses, but the republican 
nature of tea began to manifest itself 
very soon after its first introduction 
into England ; descending gradually 
from the select entertainment, where 


it was critically discussed as a curio- 
sity, to the universal tavern, where 
it was gladly hailed as a variation; 
and thence to the fireside, where it 


was instantly welcomed as the 
greatest of blessings, and crowned 
ueen of drinks. hen Pepys sent 
or a cup of tea, ‘of which / had 
never drank before,’ the only tea 
imported into England came 
through the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, and, being upwards of sixty 
shillings the pound, rapidly grew 
into fashion. The establishment of 
the British East India Company, 
‘for the honour of the nation, the 
wealth of the people, the encourage- 
ment of enterprise, the increase of 
navigation, and the advancement of 
lawful traffic,’ soon changed the face 
of things, however, and diluted the 
virtues of tea with a cheapness that 
for some years damaged its reputa- 
tion. But its cheapness was its only 
chance of becoming domesticated ; 
and accordingly, running our eyes 
over the quantities imported after 
the first ten years of relapse, a peri- 
odical increase is seen enormous 
enough to compensate it amply for 
any temporary slight of fashion it 
may have previously undergone. 


It is now as popular with us as in 
its native country. Ifthe mandarin 
and peasant are, literally, so attached 
to the kettle and the teapot that 
they cannot move without them, our 
noble lord and honest Hodge find 
themselves kindred in the same 
weakness. If, in common with the 
tsianoi of the Japanese, the Chinese 
teach females the elegant handling 
of the teapot and serving of the tea, 
say, is there an occasion upon which 
our faircountrywomen betterdisplay 
their graceful affability and delicae 

of hand and wrist than when, wit 

the ‘fluttering urn’ before them, 
skilled with daily practice, they dis- 
pense the delicious brewage? Nor 
are our poets and philosophers be- 


-hind theirs in celebrating its praises. 


‘ Cultivate it,’ writes Tiing-po, ‘ and 
the benefit will be widely spread ; 
drink it, and the animal spirits will 
be lively and clear. The chief 
rulers, dukes, and nobility, esteem 
it; the lower people, the poor and 
beggarly, will not be destitute of it; 
all use it daily, and like it.’ 

Dr. Johnson’s admiration finds. _ 
more eloquent relief when he de- 
scribes himself ‘A shameless and 
hardened tea-drinker, who has for 
many years diluted his meals with 
only the infusion of this fascinating 
plant; whose kettle has scarcely 
time to cool; who with tea amuses 
the evening, with tea solaces the 
midnights, and with tea welcomes 
the morning.’ For the sake of tea, 
moreover, 4 sacrificed his good 
manners, which we will hope is more 
than the Chinese have cone. Whilst 
on his Scottish tour, and me 
some time at Dunregan, we read, 
the Dowager Lady Macleod havi 
repeatedly helped him, until she ha 

ured out sixteen cups, then asked 

im if a small basin would not save 
him trouble and be more agreeable. 
Whereupon he answered roughly, 
‘Why, all the ladies ask me such 
questions. It is to save yourselves 
trouble, madam, and not me.’ The 
lady wassilent, and resumed her task. 
He assured Boswell that he never 
felt the least inconvenience from the 
immoderate quantities he imbibed, 
and was probably of the opinion of 
the Dutch physician, who, at the 
time when the Dutch held the tea 
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trade, wrote such high encomiums 
on tea and its merits, going so far 
as to argue that even two hundred 
dishes a day might be drunk without 
hurt. It is not out of all belief that 
the Doctor did sometimes nearl 

reach this amount. Imagination is 
not bold enough to enumerate the 
conceivable number of cups that 
followed the first surly sixteen at 
Lady Macleod’s, but there is some- 
thing touchingly suggestive in her 
silent way of ‘resuming her task.’ 
Up to Johnson’s time there was, 
perhaps, no one who, as Boswell 
says, more relished the infusion of 
the fragrant leaf than he. Since 
then Hazlitt may fairly challenge 
the great Doctor, both in keen relish 
and power of consuming it; but his 
constitution was weak, and his appe- 


tites were so excessive as to become - 


vices. Mr. Patmore, in his Recol- 
lections of Hazlitt, tells us that he 
half filled his teapot with tea. This, 
we take it, is an exaggeration, and if 
Hazlitt’s teapot was like the two- 
quart silver teapot of Dr. Johnson, 
his tea must have been fabulous; 
but Mr. Patmore does not give us 
.. its measure ; in any case it was mon- 
strous, and against the special pro- 
hibitions both of English and Chi- 
nese eulogists. Unlike the Doctor's, 
Hazlitt’s tea was solitary, stimu- 
lating, and of a strange fascinating 
effect. He did not press fair ladies 
into his service. Nevertheless, 
onerous as the service may some- 
times be, the ladies cannot complain 
of it, even when so hard set as was 
poor Lady Macleod. That the 
owe to it much of their present hig 
social position in England, very little 
reflection will show. How was it 
with them some century and a half 
since, when the squire, shortly after 
their departure from table, locked 
the door, and pushed the bottle 
round until his guests had not only 
their baser but their entire members 
under his mahogany ? 

There is a subdued look about 
that ancient lady in the family pic- 
ture, which speaks of small compa- 
nionship with her lesser half, and 
much undivided sorrow. If her 
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living eyes could gaze down from 
her portrait yonder, she would see 
a great change caused by a simple 
agent. There is no possibility of 
long and strong bibbing now. At 
the magic words, ‘Tea is ready!’ 
she would behold, to her astonish- 
ment, the rosy light of the bottle 
wane, fading like a thing unholy at 
cockcrow, while with most deferen- 
tial attention her great grandchil- 
dren receive the summons, and obey 
it. Like tobacco to the Ottomans,* 
tea has beneficently weaned us from 
those heavy potations in which our 
forefathers glorified, and by which 
we their sons, after the sentence of 
the old curse, are stingingly twitched 
in the extremities at warning inter- 
vals. Nothing has ever wrought 
such marvellous social transforma- 
tions. It is no exaggeration to 
assert that the existence of society 
in its present form would not be 
possible without it in this country. 
On the continent, where light, cheap, 
and harmless wines are to be ial 
the want. that tea supplies is not felt; 
nor have foreigners the art of maki 
tea. French tea tastes like a chemi- 
cal dilution that has passed through 
the hands of the perfumer; and to 
be condemned to drink German tea 
would be a torture our gossips would 
never forget. Foreigners boast, in re- 
turn, of their coffee and chocolate- 
making, and therein triumphover us, 
but on avery petty scale in compari- 
son. A peoplethatcan drinkeausucrée 
at their soirées and reunions can dis- 
pense with much. The countenance 
of wrath that would come upon John 
Bull at the bare proffering of sucha 
mixture is too awful to contemplate. 
Manifestly he could not be enticed 
from his home to partake of such 
refreshment. Tea, however, has 
enough of stimulus to flatter his 
contempt of the pure element, and 
nothing treacherous to betray his 
thirsty soul; and he sits like a do- 
mesticated lion by the side of his 
elected Una, sosthed, softened, and 
content, smiling complacently at his 
old brutish days, and feeling himself 
a elevated by seeing her in 
er natural position, using her be- 


* Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, defends the universal use of tobacco by 
Eastern nations, on the plea that it has almost entirely destroyed the vice, and, to 
their creed, crime, of drunkenness ; once very prevalent and fatal in a country where 
self-indulgence is the first law of life. 
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nignant influence for his best happi- 
ness. 

We have noticed how quickly the 
republican nature of tea began to 
declare itself among us. Notwith- 
standing that, in some districts of 
China and Japan, the men who tend 
it are mere slaves, having to feed on 
especial diet, watch and guard the 
leaves from dust, and finally gather 
them in finest gloves, with care and 
toil far greater than any bestowed 
on the rare Johannesberger Riesling, 
still that it has a levelling and 
equalizing spirit seems certain—not 
only from the fact of an Emperor of 
China having once condescended to 
write with his own celestial hand an 
ode to it, but from every evidence 
of its use, universality, and influ- 
ence, in the two kingdoms where it 
is a necessary of life. An occult 
reason, perhaps, why it is favoured 
more by Saxon than by Celt. When 
we consider the proud natures of 
our countrymen, and how much they 
shrink from receiving a favour they 
cannot return, we perceive that 
some medium was requisite to their 
social existence, within the reach of 
all and despised by none, to put 
them upon a common footing. 
Dinner, as a means of intercourse, 
excellent as it was and is, was yet ob- 
viously not always available to the 
bamblor classes of the English. 
Ale-bouts excluded the gentler sex. 
Tea, therefore, which every man can 
without expense offer to his neigh- 
bour, quiet in his conscience as to 
its being an acceptable set-off to the 
most luxurious of dinners; which the 
cottager can hand to the lady who 
shelters in her cottage without fear 
of shocking her refined taste; around 
which poor and rich can sit, and do 
sit, on terms of equality and fellow- 
— pre-eminently and intrinsi- 
cally suited to the exigencies of our 
social position. What deep root it has 
taken here, those who remember the 
paniccreated during our last warwith 
China, by the Emperor's threat to 
cut off all supplies of the celestial 
shrub, have proof. And bearing 
in mind that we held so important 
a commerce at the capricious tole- 
ration of an arbitrary sovereign, 
the matter became a serious con- 
sideration. Neither was the re- 
commendation of the military man 
to take possession vi ef armis ot 
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certain tea districts along the coast, 
nor that of the merchant to watch 
the effect of the mandate on the 
commercial spirit of the people, very 
assuring to men who knew the 
people and the power of the Lord 
of the Yellow Girdle. So great is 
the facility of internal traffic in 
China, so enormous the scale of cul- 
ture and vast the consumption of 
tea by all orders, that the immense 
exportations are nationally a matter 
of indifference to them. Nothing 
but the keen bargaining energies of 
a few Canton hong-men—casily 
converted into smugglers—would 
have been abashed by the enforce- 
ment of the edict. These would 
have found themselves burdened 
with large stores of a marketable 
article of too artistic a composition 
for their more knowing countrymen; 
but the people would have cared little 
even had we ceased (a thing beyond 
speculation) to drink tea altogether. 
Now, the decline of port in England 
would operate quite otherwise on 
the promoters and growers of that 
ancient dynasty. We cannot fore- 
cast change; yet if, as seers pro- 
phecy, a gradual usurpation of le- 
gendary Rhine wines and French 
wines should induce its fall—distant 
as that must be, considering how 
many of our friends have cast an- 
chor by it—it would not surprise us 
to find it tragic to many a Portu- 
guese, or to see the nation com- 
pletely chapfallen. 

The Chinese can do without us, 
and have told us so often enough. 
In common with the Dutch, the 
Russians, and the Portuguese, we 
have hitherto paid homage to this 
celestial fact ; but the future ‘looms 
palpable’ with strange revolutions ; 
ral it seems not incredible that the 
aids of science and the present rest- 
less state of all civilization will do 
more to sap the foundations of that 
stern immemorial system than the 
ocean-washings of ages that, as they 
fable, were grey before the infancy 
of ours. Every traveller in China 
has noted the inborn passion of the 
people for commerce, and how they 
will strike a bargain at all hazards, 
and under difficulties that might 
startle the tribe so famous here for 
the same virtue. They are said to 
have had a leaven of Jewish blood 
some time before Christ. From the 
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earliest reports of the seventeenth 
century down to Mr. Fortune's 
latest experiences, this characteristic 
has remained vehement as ever. 
‘Trade is as life unto the vulgar,’ 
writes the presidency at Bantam, on 
the island of Java, to the Court of 
Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, in 1622, ‘which in remote 
laces they will seek and accommo- 

ate with hazard of all they have ; 
and it requireth no more care than 
to plant in some convenient place, 
and then give them knowledge that 
you are planted.” And again— 
‘ Trade is tolerated in China, though 
not direct, but by governors under- 
hand, exceeding ample, for their 
country’s plenty is so superfluous as 
trey seem surfeited with all commo- 
dities, and trade is as their lives, as 
well to unburthen themselves of 
their abundance as to procure things 
they have not.’ 

True, we have had up to this time 
nothing to do with the inland popu- 
lation, which, as in all states, forms 
the main prop of the empire, and is, 
according to Mr. Fortune, as happy 
and contented a race as any under 
the sun; but our own observation 
has taught us that the trading por- 
tion of a community ultimatel 
directs its destiny ; and to solve this 
problem in that great country ap- 
pears to be one of the Herculean 
tasks of the present age; albeit in 
its — there now it will have to 
realize the proposition of Archimedes 
with his lever. 

The circumstance of a European, 
not a missionary, and not a Jesuit, 
travelling so peaceably through the 
tea districts oF China, as it has been 
the luck of Mr. Fortune to do, is 
not without its meaning. Religious 
propagandism, as in all enterprises, 
was the pioneer; then follows the 
emissary of commerce, equally 
daring if not so self devoted; then 
the book-traveller, with his perilous 
_— ; and then, mayhap, the 

ashionable tourist. Certainly Mr. 
Fortune was diaquised—oult ring 
his head to be shaved with a stoicism 
that we, who know what a razor is 
in the hands of the unskilled, highly 
applaud; and adopting the costume 
and manners of the Chinese with 
the ease of long familiarity. Never- 
theless he was frequently more than 
suspect: on one occasion openly 
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peached upon by one of his servants, 
and only saved himself, far inland, 
from the prying eyes of two Canton 
hong-men, who scented a bird in 
borrowed plumes, by his astounding 
and truly Chinese coolness, and dex- 
terous use of the chopsticks. Whe- 
ther he ran real danger from the 
people themselves, other than that 
of becoming too great a curiosity, is 
doubtful, we think; but that the 
service on which he went was an 
undertaking of importance and 
danger, faithfully and creditably 
erformed, there cannot be a doubt. 
Mr. Fortune was deputed by 
the Court of Directors to obtain 
seeds and plants of the tea shrub 
from the best districts of China, 
for the young tea plantations of 
the Company on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, in the north-west pro- 
vinces of India. His coolness, dis- 
cretion, and zeal, throughout the 
journey, are admirable; his pic- 
tures of the country true and un- 
pretending, if not picturesque or 
graphic, for he is no book-traveller ; 
his impressions of the Chinese, on 
the atale. favourable. Their dili- 
gence, perseverance, and industry, 
respect for old age, and reverence 
for the dead, individual courtesy and 
general content, and, above all, his 
observations of the character of the 
peasantry, might be a lesson to Euro- 
peans, and a poser to the theories of 
many ofourcrack-brainorators. Their 
veneration of family ties is as great, 
and the conduct of the lower classes 
not so dissolute as that of the Ja- 
panese, but they have unfortunately 
the gift of lying and the science of 
‘ squeezing’ in wonderful perfection. 
r. Fortune, or ‘ Sing-Wa’—his 
name on celestial land—seems to 
have had no great cause of com- 
against either of his servants, 
ang, or Sing-Hoo. Wang was a 
bit of a rogue and humorist, and 
made the most out of him ; but Sing- 
Hoo served him well: both may be 
taken as good specimens of their 
class. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that his account of the 
people cannot be taken as a character 
of the nation; for though he tra- 
versed, perhaps, as much territory as 
Marco Polo, or Hue, or Du Halde, 
his intercourse was confined exclu- 
sively to the lower orders. From an 


knowledge of the military and civil 
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functionaries, the higher mandarins, 
and the flower of the empire, the 
Tartar race, his disguise precluded 
him. Mr. Fortune has settled 
many conflicting opinions and moot 
points as to bad, good, and the best 
teas. It has been | disputed 
whether green tea is really superior 
to black tea; and whether the 
Thea viridis be a distinct species 
from that called Thea Bohea. Dr. 
Abel, Dr. Falconer, Sir G. Hooker, 
and Dr. Royle, declare it a distinct 
species, from an examination of the 
two plants, together with the Assam 
plant, which they also agree to be a 
distinct species, in the Royal Bo- 
tanical Gardens at Kew. ‘It is not 
yet resolved,’ says Dr. Royle, in his 
Report on the Progress of Tea Ex- 
periments in the Himalayas, ‘ whe- 
ther the black and green teas of 
commerce are the produce of two 
distinct plants, or whether they are 
dependent entirely upon processes 
of manufacture.’ aot Mr. Ball, in 
his Account of the Cultivation and 
ee of Tea in China, pro- 
pounded the same question, ‘ whe- 
ther there be a specific difference 


between the plants from which the 
black and green teas are made ?’ Mr. 
Fortune now answers it from the 
best possible evidence, that of his 
own ocular observation in the green 
and the black tea districts them- 


selves. He proves that from either 
= both teas are made :* from the 
hea viridis a black and green tea, 
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and Thea Bohea, a green and black 
tea; and that the best of both 
kinds are manufactured from the 
Thea viridis. In his Wanderings 
in China, before visiting the great 
inland districts, he had apprehended 
it must be so, and that the difference 
depended upon manipulation and 
mode of manufacturing solely. His 
present observations have confirmed 
this.t The Woo-e-Shan plant, which 
is a famous black tea, growing in 
the great Bohea mountains, he be- 
lieves to be closely allied to the 
Thea viridis of Hwuy-chow, and 
originally identical with that spe- 
cies, but altered by climate. On 
the severest examination he could 
only detect very slight differences, 
not sufficient to constitute a distinct 
species ; the only difference, in fact, 
being, that the Woo-e-Shan black 
tea-plant showed less inclination to 
throw out branches than the Hwuy- 
chow green one, its leaves being 
somewhat darker and more finely 
serrated. 

But (he continues) it is possible to 
go into a tea-plantation in any part of 
China, and to find more marked distine- 
tions amongst its plants than these I 
have noticed. The tea-plant is multi- 
plied by seeds, like our hawthorns, and 
it is perfectly impossible that the pro- 
duce can be identical, in every respect, 
with the parent. Instead, therefore, of 
having one or two varieties of the tea- 
plant in China, we have many kinds, 
although the difference between them 
may be small, Add to this, that the 


* This was asserted by the Jesuits long since, but not credited. 


+ Those who are still incredulous, and fancy that the effect produced upon their 
nerves by green tea must depend upon something other than mere manipulation of 
the leaves, we must refer to Mr. Fortune’s book ; and especially to Mr. Ball’s pre- 
vious, but more elaborate and curious account of the chemical cause of black tea, 
and the modification of flavour by manipulation. ‘ Flavour,’ says the latter gentle- 
man, ‘obviously depends on those general laws which govern the odorous principle 
of all vegetable productions. Some are the product of the plant itself, others are 
generated by various processes of manipulation.’ And ‘it appears probable, as well 
from analysis as from manipulation, from examination of the infused leaves, the in- 
fusion itself, and the flavour, that green tea retains more of its original vegetable 
properties and character unaltered than black tea.’ By manipulation, of course 
something more than simple HANDLING is understood ; it includes all the processes 
of drying, withering, heating, rolling, roasting, &c. &c. ; during which the leaves, ulti- 
mately transformed into black teas, lose much of their essential oil and tannic acid, 
which the green retain. These properties are proved to be inherent in the tea plant, 
and hence the more deleterious influence of green teaon nervousandirritable constitu- 
tions than black tea. To mellow the greater astringency of green tea, therefore, 
sugar and cream are useful, and tend much to counteract its evil qualities ; nor could 
it be taken with impunity without. Moreover, in the mixing of black and green 
teas together, it must be remembered that, from the compactness and hardness of 
the green tea leaf, it takes longer time to unfold, and its flavour predominates in 
proportion to the length of time the tea is allowed to draw. If poured off soon after 
infusion the flavour of green tea is scarcely perceptible. 
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seeds of this plant are raised year after 
year in different climates, and we shall 
no longer wonder that, in course of time, 
the plants of one district appear different 
from those of another, although origin- 
ally produced from the same stock. 


From this view we should suspect 
the Assam tea-plant to be not an 
utterly distinct species from the 
Thea viridis, but a variety that has 
travelled, as Dr. Wallich supposed, 
from the frontiers of China, and be- 
come greatly altered by the humid 
climate and low, densely-wooded, 
marshy land where it was first dis- 
covered in its wild state, just when 
the tea-committee appointed by the 
Indian government were deliberat- 
ing on the prospects of success likely 
to follow an attempt to cultivate the 
Chinese plant on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, according to therepeated 
and urgent suggestions of Dr. Royle 
and Dr. Falconer. 

To be certain of this was an im- 
portant matter at that time; for if 
an indigenous plant, growing natu- 
rally in climate, soil, and under cir- 
cumstances so adverse to everything 
regarding its Indian culture pro- 
posed by Dr. Royle, then assuredly 
would his views have seemed 
visionary in the extreme. Out of 
three gentlemen sent to investigate 
the natural history of Assam—Dr. 
Wallich, Mr. Griffith, and Mr. 
M‘Clelland—the two latter sided 
against Dr. Royle, agreeing that the 
tea-plant found there was indigenous 
to Assam, and therefore the views of 
the aptitude of the Himalayas were 
ill-founded.* Fortunately, better 
counsel prevailed, ‘iia all the 

hilosophic writers of the time—Dr. 
feyen, Dr. Wight, &e.—considered 
these reports conclusive. Mr. Gor- 
don and Mr. Gutzlaff were des- 
atched to China to obtain seeds 
or the Indian nurseries, of which 
sites were already selected by Dr. 
Falconer and Dr. Royle. They 
did not proceed, on their way to 
Fokien, much farther than Amoy 
but succeeded in obtaining the 
tea-seeds from which the first ex- 
perimental ~~ of Indian teas 
was plucked. But the art of pre- 
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serving the seeds was not then 
known, and of 20,000 seedlings des- 
patched to the Himalayas, 90 per 
cent. died in the transit. From the 
frequency of this disaster in all 
Chinese seeds, it was supposed the 
Chinese boiled or poisoned all that 
were sold to our merchants. Mr. 
Fortune had an opportunity of ex- 
onerating them from this charge. 
Of the splendid collection of tea- 

lants forwarded from China by Mr. 

ortune, a very small number sus- 
tained any damage on their journey 
to Calcutta and the Himalayas, 
where they are now flourishing—a 
result obtained by simply sowing 
the seeds in Ward’s cases soon after 
they are gathered. Inthe spring of 
1842, nine Chinamen were shipped 
fromChinato India, at therecommen- 
dation of Dr. Faleoner—who very 
wisely abstained from attempting to 
manufacture tea withoutexperienced 
hands, knowing the discredit a blun- 
dering commencement would bring 
upon the after produce. When they 
arrived at their destination, they at 
once united in maintaining that the 
tea-plants of the Kumaon nurseries 
were the genuine cultivated Chinese 
plant, far superior to that growing 
wildin Assam. In the autumn of the 
same year these Chinamen made the 
first batch of Indian tea, of which Dr. 
Faleoner, having, on account of ill 
health, to leave India for England, 
brought specimens for the examina- 
tion of Messrs. Ewart, Maccaughy, 
and Delafosse, the eminent tea- 
brokers. These gentlemen, after a 
highly encouraging statement of its 
qualities, pronounced that ‘ it was of 
a delicate, fine flavour, and would 
command a ready sale here.’ Dr, 
Jameson, the present superin- 
tendent, who relieved Dr. Falconer, 
transmitted, in the autumn of 1843, 
sixteen small canisters of a black 
(Pouchong) tea to the India 
House. With the Chinamen 
above mentioned, who manufactured 
the teas reported on by Messrs. 
Ewart and bo. and Mr. Hunt, Mr. 
Fortune was very dissatisfied— 
thought them far from being first- 
rate workmen, and doubted if any 


* The opinion of these gentlemen was founded on the supposition that slopes of 
mountains and highlands were not the natural home of the tea plant. Mr. For- 
tune’s observations of China show all the best teas growing on the slope or modu- 
lations at the base of mountains, 
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of them had learned their trade in 
China. Where so much depends on 
a careful manipulation of the leaves, 
and a knowledge of minutest de- 
tails, to get good workmen was one 
of the chief objects. Indeed, the 
sole complaint made against the teas 
was that they were too much burnt 
in the roasting and badly packed. 
The result of Mr. Fortune's 
mission is, that ‘nearly twenty 
thousand plants, from the cele- 
brated black Woo-e-Shan and 
best green tea countries of Central 
China have been introduced to the 
Himalayas. Six first-rate manu- 
facturers, two lead-men, and a large 
supply of implements from the cele- 
brated Hwuy-chow districts, were 
also brought, and safely located on 
the government plantations in the 
hills. It is naturally to be deduced 
that from such manifest advantages 
the Himalayan nurseries will hence- 
forward produce teas of a much 
superior order to anything they 
have hitherto sent home for inspec- 
tion, although up to this time they 
have more than justified the fore- 
sight of the spirited gentlemen who 
pointed them out as fit places for 
the cultivation of the famous shrub. 
And to Dr. Royle the honour of 
having first recommended these 
sites, and first urged the undertaking 
upon the Indian government, is 
eminently due. Soearly as the year 
1827, he mentioned to Earl Amherst, 
then Governor-General, and shortly 
after, specifically in a report to the 
government, his reflections as to the 
ultimate success that would attend 
such an attempt. Again, in 1834, 
in his Illustrations of Himalayan 
Botany, he recurred to the subject, 
then unsupported, observing that 
*it could not be a difficult task to 
transfer from one country to another 
a plant which grows naturally and 
is cultivated extensively in one 
which possesses so many of the 
plants which are common to the 
two, and not found elsewhere.’ The 
similarity in temperature between 
the tea-producing districts of China 
and the Himalayas has been corro- 
borated by Mr. Fortune, who dis- 
covered plants of the same genera, 
and of the same species even, indi- 
genous to both countries. He noticed 
also the striking resemblance in 
their geological features, and the 
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almost total absence of tropical forms 
to be met with in either. However, 
the entire success of the experiment 
is now the grand argument in its 
favour, and that is beyond doubt. 
Dr. Jameson, who is as sanguine as 
he is indefatigable, writing to Dr. 
Royle in the autumn of 1847, says, 
that at the sale of Himalayan teas at 
Almorah, in the district of Kumaon, 
the amount (wholesale price) realized 
for green teas varied from nine to 
ten shillings a pound. For black 
tea, from six to seven shillings. In 
the spring of 1849 and 1850, Dr. 
Jameson sent 600 lbs. of black and 
green tea to this country, having 
manufactured 2656 lbs. of tea the 
previous year. The Governor-Ge- 
neral pronounced the tea as fine as 
any Chinese tea he had ever drank. 
Since then, Dr. Jameson has steadily 
increased the number of plantations, 
and will, there is no doubt, when Mr. 
Fortune’s views are carried out as to 
instructing the natives in growing 
and manipulating the leaves, ulti- 
mately succeed in making tea a most 
important article of production from 
the north-west provinces of India. 
We must not omit to mention a fact 
stated by Dr. Jameson in a letter to 
Dr. Royle, that, ‘ of the black (Pou- 
chong) tea sold, at least half the 
quantity sold was bought by the 
natives. The coarse Bohea tea was 
reserved and sold to the Bhoteahs 
at about four shillings the pound, and 
was purehased by them in order to 
carry it across the passes into Thibet. 
Nor will it be long, ifthe importation 
of Kumaon tea into Chinese Tartary 
is not prohibited, before that market 
is wholly supplied by the British 
provinces.’ 

Among the wealthier Thibetans, 
says Mr. W. Moorcroft, the Hima- 
layan traveller, the use of teahas been 
common forcenturies; but ithas been 
universal only within the last sixty 
years; and it has, within the same 
period, extended itself to Bokhara 
and Kashmir, andisbecoming general 
in the Punjab and Kabul. Wittingly, 
hitherto, the Thibetans have been 
drinking the product of an evergreen 
for green tea, and that of a certain 
deciduous tree for black ; both being 
furnished by the British dependency 
of Bisahar. Unwittingly, we Eng- 
lish frequently do the same, consci- 
ous only of a woful depreciation of 
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qoniliy. But considering, as Mr. 
Moorcroft counted, the pints of tea 
consumed by these Thibetans a day, 
and the saolunies they so decidedly 
show for our Himalayan teas, it 1s 
possible that, until the scale of cul- 
ture is very great, the cultivators, or 
company—or into whatever hands 
the present Government nurseries 
may ultimately fall, whether single 
or joint—will be long independent 
of any European market, and will 
gradually supplant China in her 
Bohea tea and general tea im- 
portations throughout India; Af- 
ghanistan and the country of the 
thirsty Bokharians not excepted. 
How would the manes of the Com- 
pany’s supercargoes who toiled in 
old time so hard and so sagaciously 
at Formosa, Macao, Bantam, Surat, 
and Canton, to get tea for their 
countrymen, start to hear of this 
turning of the tables! 

Oneverygreatadvantagepossessed 
by Indian over Chinese teas, even 
now, as we think, is the absence of 
colouring matter, used to heighten 
the bloom of the green teas of Hwuy 
Chow, and without which our con- 
noisseurs would consider themselves 
defrauded.* 

The Chinese acknowledge, when 
asked, that tea was much better 
without such ingredients mixed 
with it, and that they never drank 
dyed teas themselves, but remarked, 
that as foreigners seemed to prefer 
a mixture of Prussian blue and 
gypsum, to make it look uniform 
and pretty, and as these ingredients 
were cheap enough, they had no 
objection to supply them, especially 
as such teas always fetched a higher 
price. Mr. Fortune estimates that 
to 14$lbs. of tea is applied rather 
more than one ounce of colouring 
matter. 


In every hundred pounds of coloured 
green tea consumed in England or 
America, the consumer actually drinks 
more than half a pound of Prussian blue 
and gypsum. And yet, tell the drinkers 
of this coloured tea that the Chinese eat 
cats, dogs, and rats, and they will hold 
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up their hands in amazement, and pity 
the poor celestials. 

Of the specimens of Assam and 
Kumaon teas submitted to the in- 
spection of Mr. Warrington, of Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall, he could discover no 
trace either of Prussian blue or tur- 
meric root. The lack of the delicate 
and exquisite bloom given by these 
admixtures will probably for many 

ears damage the reputation of 
ndian teas in the English and 
American markets. 

When, indeed, we reflect upon 
the terms on which we have hitherto 
consented to accept commerce with 
the Chinese, from the primary en- 
terprise of the East India Company 
to the abolition of their exclusive 
privilege, and how little advance 
we have made during that entire 
space of time, in the endeavour to 
place our intercourse with them 
upon the same footing that our mer- 
chants hold with other nations, this 
fact of the establishment and pros- 
perous working of ag ren gE in 
our own possessions becomes, for 
many reasons, matter for the greatest 
congratulation. In the days when 
the whole trade of China was 
funnelled through a single hoppo, 
or Emperor's merchant, fears of an 
instant and arbitrary foreclosure of 
affairs, as well as the tame suffer- 
ance of insults by which alone it 
was delayed, influenced little either 
the community or the Government 
of this country; but it is imperative, 
both to the revenue and the neces- 
sities of the people that this branch 
of commerce should on no account 
be trifled with now. At all hazards 
tea must be drunk and taxed, and 
a constant supply secured. To 
calculate that the terror of our 
arms will assure this from the 
Chinese, as some propose, is folly. 
Every other selected site, whether 
in Kio di Janeiro, St. Helena, 
Brittany, or elsewhere, has failed.t 
From the Himalayas we may hope 
to obtain shortly en increasing sup- 
ply of the very best teas, subject to 
none of the above contingencies, 


* Scented teas are more harmless, and some are in high repute even in China, 
For an account of the process of making cowslip hyson, see Mr. Ball's Cultivation 


and Manufacture of Teas in China, &c. 


+ Java excepted, where the Dutch have succeeded in rearing the true tea plant 
and manufacturing tea, though, from what we read, it would not be very market- 


able in England. 
VOL. XLVII, NO. CCLXXVII. 


It is, however, cheap, and shipped at a low cost to Holland. 
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and if, as Mr. Fortune and Dr. 
Royle seem to think, labour is to be 
had even cheaper in India than in 
China, at diminished prices. By all 
accounts, the natives of India live 
much more simply than the Chinese; 
and their necessities are fewer, both 
by the interdicts of their religion 
and the less rigorous action of their 
climate. Their hire would, conse- 
quently, be less ; and when they are 
properly instructed, and the means 
of transport improved, it seems not 
improbable that Indian teas may 
even compete in cheapness with that 
reduction of price Mr. Fortune 
anticipates in the best China teas. 
Mr. Fortune’s report of the Hima- 
layan plantations is highly satisfac- 
tory :—‘Considering,’ he says, ‘ that 
until lately we had little or no in- 
formation as to how the tea-plant 
was managed in China, the only 
wonder is that so few mistakes have 
been made in its cultivation in India.’ 
Amongst some hills near the upper 
portion of the second Zemindaree 
lantation, under the superinten- 

ence of Captain Ramsay, at Kutoor, 
in the district of Kumaon, Mr. 
Fortune observed some bushes in 
as high a state of health as any he 
had seen in the most favoured dis- 
tricts of China. This result, Captain 
Ramsay informed him, had been 
attained in the following simple 
manner :—‘ All the land attached 
to the two villages with which the 
tea-farms are connected is ex- 
empted from the revenue-tax, a sum 
amounting to fifty-two rupees per 
annum. In lieu of paying this, the 
cultivators of both villages furnish 
manure, and assist at the transplant- 
ing season, as well as in ploughing 
and preparing fresh land. The 
young Tente are carefully trans- 
planted at the proper season of the 
year, when the air is charged with 
moisture, and they are not destroyed 
with excessive irrigation afterwards. 
The other Zemindaree plantation, at 
Lohba, might have been now in full 
bearing had the same system been 
followed.’ Amongst these hills, 
fortunately, there is not the same 
prejudice in the minds of the natives 
against the cultivation of tea that 
some entertain. Three things, Mr. 
Fortune says, must be impressed 
upon their minds, and these are his 
three and only complaints against 
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the system hitherto pursued in the 
culture of the tea ako, the 
unsuitableness of low, wet lands; 
the folly of irrigating tea as they 
would do rice; the impropriety of 
commencing to pluck the leaves be- 
fore the plants are of sufficient 
strength and size. It is curious to 
remark the very opposite tendencies 
of the Assam tea-plant in its wild 
state, it being invariably found under 
water, or by streams, or in marshes, 
delighting in low swampy soils. In 
fact, where the quality of the tea is 
not concerned, the vegetable powers 
of the plant are more fully developed 
in suchsituations, growing to a height 
varying from ten to twenty feet; 
whereas the natural height of the 
best tea-producing plants is from 
four to five feet only. But extreme 
moisture, says Mr. Ball, is better 
than excessive aridity. In dry soils, 
exposed to light and heat, the bushes 
of the shrub become stunted and 
distorted, and the leaves small, and 
thick, and worthless. Mr. Gordon’s 
requisition for a proper tea soil ex- 
actly agrees with that of Mr. For- 
tune, when he says it should be nei- 
ther wet nor dry, but of a texture to 
retain moisture; and every evidence, 
from the early Jesuit fathers down- 
wards, corroborates this, pointing 
out a light, loose, sandy soil, with a 
rocky bottom, on a slight declivity, 
as the home of the best teas. We 
believe Mr. Fortune is the first who 
has objected to irrigation. In Java, 
whence we took some of our first 
lessons in tea-culture, this practice 
is common; but Mr. Fortune never 
saw it done in China. Without 
doubt it will be discontinued. As 
regards aspect, there seems some 
difference of opinion. The Roman 
Catholic missionaries, resident in 
Fokien, advocate, in the information 
given by them to Mr. Ball, an 
eastern aspect, against which Mr. 
Gordon stipulates ; but it does not 
seem to be of much importance. 
While Mr. Fortune was on thesehills 
a Zemindar came and begged to have 
2000 plants to enable him to com- 
mence tea-growing on his own ac- 
acount; and he anticipates that such 
a proceeding will soon be general ; 
adding that, as they will be able to 
grow tea long before they are able 
to make it, it would be as well to 
offer them, in the first instance, a 
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certain sum for green leaves brought 
to the Government manufactory ; 
and that the instruction of the na- 
tives is one of the chief objects to be 
kept in view; for the importation of 
Chinese manipulators at high wages 
can only be regarded as a temporary 
measure. Ultimately the Himalayan 
teamust be made by the natives them- 
selves; each native farmer must learn 
how to make tea as well as how to 

ow it, and he will then make it on 

is own premises, as the Chinese do, 
and the expenses of carriage will be 
much less than if the green leaves 
had to be taken to the market. Mr. 
Fortune says his Chinamen have 
none of the Canton jealousy, and 
are most willing to teach the natives 
their art; and he doubts not they 
will become excellent manufacturers. 

The Assam tea-district is now in 
the hands of a company, but is not 
particularly well managed. Neither 
in flavour nor in price can Assam 
teas ever compete with Himalayan 
teas, although labour among the 
Singphos is as cheap as in the 
Himalayas, and they have been 
much longer in cultivation; as, 
when first discovered in their wild 
state, the whole energies of the tea 
committee appointed by the Indian 
Government were directed towards 
them, to the neglect of the Hima- 
layas. Nothing could prove more 
than this the entire influence of soil 
on the quality of teas. The flavour 
of Assam tea is coarse, but not dis- 
agreeable by any means; Kumaon, 
on the contrary, is delicate, and the 
most delightful tea we have ever 
had the fortune to taste. But its 
excellence is not known in this 
country. On the only occasion 
when it was offered up for sale here, 
the price obtained was so much less 
than what it fetches in India that 
it has not been considered worth 
while to forward more. We are 
glad to hear, that a further con- 
signment is now on its way, when 
it will, doubtless, -meet with a 
better reception. It only remains 
for British enterprise to hasten 
the perfection of these Indian 
teas and ensure their popularity. 
Grants of land in the Wieniew 


would be made to any parties desir- 
ous of engaging in tea cultivation. 
The company’s plantation being re- 
tained, probably, only so long as 
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required for supplying plants and 
instructing native tea-makers for 
the benefit of planters. Many large 
tracts of land are even now held by 
Englishmen, we understand. 

o the natives of India them- 
selves Mr. Fortune estimates that 
the production of tea will be of the 
highest value :— 


The poor paharie, or hill peasant, at 
present has scarcely the common neces- 
saries of life, and certainly none of its 
luxuries. The common sorts of grain 
which his lands produce will scarcely 
pay the carriage to the nearest market 
town, far less yield such profit as will 
enable him to purchase even a few of the 
necessary and simple luxuries of life. A 
common blanket has to serve him for his 
covering by day and for his bed at night, 
while his dwelling-house is a mere hut, 
capable of affording but little shelter 
from the inclemency of the weather. If 
part of these lands produced tea, he 
would then have a healthy beverage to 
drink, besides a commodity which would 
be of great value in the market. Being 
of small bulk compared with its value, 
the expense of carriage would be trifling, 
and he would have the means of making 
himself and his family more comfortable 
and more happy. The people of India 
are not unlike the Chinese in many of 
their habits. The poor of both countries 
eat sparingly of animal food, and rice 
and other grains and vegetables form the 
staple articles on which they live ; this 
being the case, it is not at all unlikely 
the Indian will acquire a habit which is 
so universal in China, But in order to 
enable him to drink tea, it must be pro- 
duced at a cheap rate ; he cannot afford 
to pay at the rate of four shillings and 
six shillings a pound. It must be fur- 
nished to him at fourpence or sixpence 
instead, and this can easily be done, but 
only on his own hills. If this is accom- 
plished, and I see no reason why it 
should not be, a boon will be conferred 
upon the people of India of no common 
kind, and one which an enlightened and 
liberal government may well be proud of 
conferring on its subjects. 


There is a hopeful prospect in 
these words; and we earnestly trust 
that the Company will not again be 
crushed by the jealousies of party 
agitation while they are carrying 
out their good work. It is much to 
be regretted that the company are 

rohibited by law from trading. 

e must confess, also, that we 
should have viewed with consider- 
able satisfaction a portion of the tea 
trade returning into their hands; 
G@ 2 
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for, knowing the uprightness of their 
previous dealings as merchants, it 
would have been to us a guarantee 
against the adulterations from which 
tea has been so long suffering. 
During their old monopoly even, any 
sudden increase of the demand on 
the Canton market was followed by 
some attempt to adulterate the 
article. But what was then an ex- 
ception, easily checked, has now 
become an indetectible system. The 
adulteration of tea by the Chinese 
and the English themselves is con- 
ducted on so enormous a scale, and 
withsuch imitative skill, that itwould 
be a doubtful wager to say when we 
do drink veritable tea. We commend 
our readersto Mr. Fortune's pleasant 
and instructive book for an account 
of the facility with which tea may 
be imitated, and, consequently, 
adulterated. He was staying with 
Dr. Falconer at the Caleutta Bota- 
nical Garden, when the latter gen- 
tleman desired him to get his six 
Chinese manufacturers to go through 
the process of tea-making ; where- 
upon they unpacked their imple- 
ments, built a furnace, and set about 
the operation :— 


Thus far everything went on well, but 
where were the tea-leaves to be procured ? 
There were none in the Calcutta garden, 
nor in any place nearer than the Hima- 
layas. ‘How can tea be made without 
tea-leaves ?’ asked the astonished China- 
men. I nowexplained to them that Dr. 
Falconer and his friends wanted to see 
the mode of manipulation only : that the 
article so made was to look at, not to 
drink, and that they must go out into 
the garden and try to find a substitute 
for tea-leaves. This explanation being 
deemed satisfactory, they went out to 
examine the trees of the garden. Ina 
short space of time they returned bring- 
ing several parcels of leaves, one of 
which proved to belong to pongamia 
glabra, and seemed the most likely to 
suit the purpose. Orders were now 
given to some of the natives to collect a 
large quantity of these leaves and bring 
them into the room which had been 
fitted up for the occasion. 

In the meantime the Chinamen had 
the fires lighted and everything in readi- 
ness to commence operations. The leaves 
were now thrown into the pans and 
heated for a few minutes, then taken out 
and rolled, then shaken out thinly on 
bamboo trays, to dry off the superfluous 
moisture, and finally thrown again into 
the pans and tossed about by the hand 
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until perfectly twisted and dry. They 
were afterwards sifted and sorted into 
the various kinds known as hyson skin, 
hyson, young hyson, imperial, and gun- 
powder. Some of the sorts were refired 
several times, and portions of some of 
them were coloured. When the opera- 
tions were completed, the samples were 
80 like the teas of commerce that nine- 
teen persons out of twenty would never 
have suspected them to be anything else. 
Here, then, are very fair looking green 
teas made from the leaves of a large 
tree, as unlike the tea shrub as it could 
well be. And an article as closely re- 
sembling black tea could have been just 
as easily made out of these leaves. 
Adulteration with simple leaves 
of trees is innocent enongh com- 
pared with some of the abominations 
to which the competing principle 
has resort, and can practise with 
impunity. On the continent, the 
natives have not waited for that 
propitiousness of site and climate 
which the Chinese tea-plant has 
been proved to require. English 
tea having first served them as 
foliage, is next seized to satisfy our 
national appetite. Many awry face 
have our wandering countrymen 
made over the tea-pots of Rhineland 
and of Flanders. A lady, a friend 
of ours, once met an old Belgian 
peasant gathering leaves from some 
wayside trees and hedges, a little 
distance out of Bruges; and upon 
asking him what he was storing so 
carefully in his basket, the old man, 
taking her for a countrywoman, an- 
swered, to her horror, ‘tea for the 
English!’ He looked as old in 
his task as Wordsworth’s leech- 
gatherer. But although it is suf- 
ficientiy unpleasant to be mocked 
in our pilgrimages in search of the 
picturesque by the very vegetable 
Sesion, still, this is harmless, 
comparatively, when we read the 
accounts given by Mr. Twining and 
others of the villanous mixtures and 
disgusting ingredients detected in the 
compositions of convicted spurious 
tea-dealers in England. If it is difli- 
cult for the experienced to detect the 
true from the false, adulterated teas 
may safely defy the scrutiny of the 
public. When the Company were 
merchants, this system of adultera- 
tion did not and could not exist. 
They had the first choice of all the 
teas which were imported from the 
tea districtsintoCanton. These were 
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there submitted to the inspection of 
a gentleman, chosen from among the 
tea-brokers of London, who, at the 
head of the regular servants of the 
Company, carefully examined the 
teas several times previous to com- 
pleting the purchase, and then fixed 
their valuation; and so great was 
then the confidence of the Hong- 
men in the spirit of honourable deal- 
ing which always influenced the 
Company, that they invariably ac- 
quiesced in every reduction of price 
that was decided upon. Again, on 
being exposed to sale in ndon, 
every chest of tea was submitted to 
another examination from the tea- 
brokers, and their report published. 
These gentlemen were entirely in- 
dependent of the Company, and could 
have been actuated by no ulterior 
motive in the good report they did 
constantly give. Inferior teas were 
thus rejected, adulterated teas im- 
possible. Moreover, the cultivation 
of the finest description of tea was 
encouraged by the generosity of the 
Company. For the delicate fla- 
voured black souchong, which is 
now so rare, and only to be had in 
England in the shape of a choice 
present from some friend in China, 
the Company paid higher prices than 
were given for green tea, and 
ains were consequently taken to 
oster its growth. And this the 
Company did without regard to 
profit. They imported some teas, 
as they exported certain British pro- 
ductions (to promote reciprocal 
commerce) at a positive loss; con- 
fiding for remuneration to their 
aggregate profits. But the free 
importer, lens object is necessarily 
immediate gain, and who is not 
sufficiently conspicuous before the 
public to induce him to make gener- 
ous sacrifices for the sake of high 
character, can neither afford nor 
care to flatter the discriminating 
tastes of the rich, or satisfy the just 
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demands of the poor, by such rare 
principles of conduct. His object 
is simply to get rid of his stock; he 
has no feeling of responsibility to 
the nation, and experience, latterly 
somewhat painfully bought, teaches 
us that, without some wholesome 
check upon private rapacity, the 
public must unavoidably become 
victims to a system of almost uni- 
versal chicanery. Against this, the 
position, interests, and honour of 
the Company were once a guarantee. 
But the artists, both of China and 
England, have now full swing, and, 
with all vegetable nature for their 
material, and the entire popula- 
tion of the British isles and colo- 
nies for their subjects, there is 
reason to believe, that when they 
have destroyed our palates, they 
will soon be able to compete openly 
with the genuine tea growth itself. 
Fraudulent imitations of tea are 
abundant in China, and the under- 
selling trader is only too happy to 
light on them. He then gets rid 
of them to a kindred spirit over 
here, who in turn exercises his in- 
genuity, and adulterates the adul- 
teration. The history of a true 
tea-leaf from the time it has its first 
likeness taken, to its introduction 
with ash leaves and elder buds, &c., 
incog. into the tea-pot of the en- 
lightened gentleman who hates all 
monopoly, and claps the genius of 
Competition on the back, would be 
strange and entertaining. ‘This 
gentleman it was who, in old time, 
while drinking fresh, exhilarating, 
and real tea, benevolently desired 
that the kingdom should have more 
of it, and insisted npon the Company 
increasing their imports, notwith- 
standing that they swallowed three- 
fourths of the Canton market; and 
in default of this, began to agitate 
with energy for the abrogation of 
their Charter.* 


* We hear that Mr. Fortune has been deputed by the Court of Directors, a 


second time, to proceed into the interior of China, where he will shortly be hailed 
again as ‘ Sing-Wa,’ 





We heartily wish him good speed. 
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MR. THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
To the Editor of Fraser's Magazine. 


OU may remember, my dear sir, 
how I prognosticated a warm 
reception for your Mr. Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh in New York— 
how I advised that he should come 
by a Collins rather than a Cunard 
liner—how that he must land at 
New York rather than at Boston— 
or at any rate, that he mustn’t dare 
to begin lecturing at the latter city, 
and bring ‘ cold joints’ to the for- 
mer one. In the last particular he 
has happily followed my suggestion, 
and has opened with a warm success 
in the chief city. The journals have 
been full of him. On the 19th of 
November, he commenced his leec- 
tures before the Mercantile Library 
Association (young ardent commer- 
cialists), in the spacious New York 
Church belonging to the flock pre- 
sided over by the Rev. Mr. Chapine ; 
a strong row of ladies—the cream 
of the capital—and an ‘ unusual 
number of the distinguished literary 
and professional celebrities.’ The 
criticof the New York Tribune is for- 


ward tocommend his style of delivery 
as ‘that of a well-bred gentleman, 
reading with marked force and pro- 
priety to a large circle in the draw- 


ing-room.’ So far, excellent. This 
witness is a gentleman of the press, 
and isa credit to his order. But 
there are some others who have 
whetted the ordinary American ap- 
petite of inquisitiveness with as- 
toundingintelligence. Sydney Smith 
excused the national curiosity as 
not only venial, but laudable. In 
1824, he wrote—* Where men live 
in woods and forests, as is the case, 
of course, in remote American set- 
tlements, it is the duty of every man 
to gratify the inhabitants by telling 
them his name, place, age, oflice, 
virtues, crimes, children, fortune, 
and remarks.’ It is not a matter of 
surprise, therefore, that this percon- 
tatorial foible has grown with the 
national growth. 

You cannot help perceiving that 
the lion in America is public property 
and confiscate to the common weal. 
They trim the creature’s nails, they 
eut the hair off his mane and tail 
(which is distributed or sold to his 
admirers), and they draw his teeth, 
which are frequently preserved with 


much the same care as you keep 
any memorable grinder whose pre- 
sence has been agony, and departure 
delight. 

Bear leading is not so in vogue 
across the Atlantic as at your home 
in England ; but lion leading is in- 
finitely more in fashion. 

Some learned man is appointed 
Androcles to the new arrival. One 
of the familiars of the press is des- 
patched to attend the latest attrac- 
tion, and by this reflecting medium 
the lion is perpetually presented to 
the popular gaze, The guest’s most 
secret self is exposed by his host. 
Every action—every word—every 
gesture is preserved and proclaimed 
—a sigh—a nod—a groan—a sneeze 
—a cough—or a wink—is each 
written down by this recording 
minister, who blots out nothing. 
No tabula rasa with him. The por- 
trait is limned with the fidelity of 
Parrbasius, and filled up with the 
minuteness of the Daguerre process 
itself. No blood-hound or Bow-street 
officer-can be keener, or more exact 
on the trail than this irresistible 
and unavoidable spy. ’ Tis in Austria 
they calotype criminals: in the far 
West the public press prints the 
identity of each notorious visitor to 
its shores. 

In turn Mr. Dickens, Lord Car- 
lisle, Jenny Lind, and now Mr. 
Thackeray, have been lionized in 
America. 


They go to see, themselves a greater 
sight than all. 


In providing for a gaping audi- 
ence, narrators are disposed rather 
to go beyond reality. pe famous 
oriental lecturer at the British and 
Foreign Institute had a wallet of 

ersonal experience, from which 
Scone Gulliver might have helped 
himself. With such hyperbole one 
or two of our ‘ own correspondents’ 
of American journals tell Mr. 
Thackeray more about his habits 
than he himself was cognizant of. 
Specially I have selected from the 
Sachem and Broadway Delineator 
(the latter named newspaper has 
quite a fabulous circulation), a plea- 
sant history of certain of the pe- 
culiarities of your great humourist 
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at which I believe he himself must 
smile. 

Mr. Thackeray's person, height, 
breadth, hair, complexion, voice, 
gesticulation, and manner are, with 
a fair enough accuracy, described. 
Anon, these recorders, upon which 
we play, softly whisper,— 


‘One of his most singular habits 
is that of making rough sketches for 
caricatures on his finger nails. 
The phosphoretic ink he originally 
used has destroyed the entire nails, 
so his fingers are now tipped with 
horn, on which he draws his por- 
traits. The Duke of Marlboro’ 
(under Queen Anne), General O’ Ga- 
hagan (under Lord Lake) ‘ together 
with Ibrahim Pasha (at the Turkish 
ambassador's), were thus taken. 
The celebrated engravings in the 
Paris Sketch Book, Esmond, &c., 
were made from these sketches. 
He has an insatiable passion for 
snuff, which he carries loose in his 

ockets. At a ball at the Duke of 

orthumberland’s, he set a whole 
party sneezing, in a polka, in so 
convulsive a manner that they were 
obliged to break up in confusion. 
His pockets are all lined with tea- 
lead, after a fashion introduced by 
the late Lord Dartmouth. 

‘ Mr.T. has a passion for daguer- 
reotypes, of which he has a collection 
of many thousands. Most of these 
he took unobserved from the outer 
gallery of St. Paul’s. He generally 
carries his apparatus in one of Sang- 
ster’s alpaca umbrellas, surmounted 
with a head of Doctor Syntax. (This 
umbrella, we believe, remained with 
the publishers of Fraser’s Magazine, 
after the article on the London Ex- 
hibitions, in which it was alluded 
to.) He has been known to collar 
a beggar boy in the streets, drag 
him off to the nearest pastry-codks, 
and exercise his photographie art 
without ceremony. In London he 
had a tame laughing hyena pre- 
sented to him, on the breaking up of 
the Tower menagerie, which followed 
him like a dog, and was much at- 
tached to his master, though totally 
blind from confinement ; deaf, and 
going on three legs and a wooden 
one. He was always surrounded 
by pets and domestic animals in his 
house ; two owls live in the ivy-tod 
of the summer house in his garden. 
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His back sitting-room has an aviary. 
Monkeys, dogs, parrots, cats, and 

uinea-pigs swarm in the chambers. 
‘he correspondent of the Buffalo 
Revolver, who stayed three weeks 
with Mr. Thackeray during the 
Great Exhibition, gave us these 
particulars :— 

‘ His papers on the Greater Petty 
Chaps, or Garden Warbler, (Sylva 
hortensis), ‘the Fauvette,’ created 
an immense sensation when Madame 
Otto Goldschmidt was last in Lon- 
don. The study is at the end of 
the garden. The outside is richly 
covered with honey-suckle, jasmine, 
and Virginian creepers. se Mr. 
T. sits in perfect solitude, ‘ chewing 
the cud of sweet and bitter fancy.’ 
Being anearly riser, he isgenerally to 
befound thereinthe morning, whence 
he van watch the birds. His daily 
costume is a hanging chlamys, or 
frock coat, which he closely buttons, 
to avoid the incumbrance of a waist- 
coat. Hence the multiplicity of his 
coat pockets, whose extreme utility 
to him during his lecture has been 
remarked elsewhere. He wears no 
braces, but his nether garments are 
sustained by a — belt or 
bandage of hemp, round his loins. 
Socks or stockings he despises as 
effeminate, and has been heard to 
sigh for the days of the Solea or 
cavdadtov. A hair shirt close to the 
skin, as Dejanira’s robe, with a 
changeable linen front of the finest 
texture ; a mortification, or penance, 
according to his cynical contempt 
and yet respect for human vanity, 
is a part of his ordinary apparel. 
A gibus hat and a pair of bluchers 
complete his attire. By a contri- 
vance borrowed from the disguises 
of pantomimists, he undresses him- 
self in the twinkling of a bed- 
post; and can slip into bed while an 
ordinary man is pulling off his coat. 
He is awaked from his sleep (lying 
always on his back in a sort of mes- 
meric trance) by a black servant, 
(Jos’s domestic in Vanity Fair), who 
enters the bed-room at four o'clock 
precisely every morning, winter or 
summer, tears down the bed clothes, 
andliterally saturates his master with 
a can of cold water drawn from the 
nearest spring. As he has no whis- 
kers, he never needs to shave, and 
he is used to clean his teeth with 
the feather end of the quill with 
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which he writes in bed. (In this 
free and enlightened country he 
will find he need not waste his time 
in cleaning his teeth at all). With 
all his excessive simplicity, he is as 
elaborate in the arrangement of his 
dress as Count D’Orsay or Mr. 
Brummel. His toilet occupies him 
after matin studies till mid-day. He 
then sits down to a substantial 
*bever,’ or luncheon of ‘tea, coffee, 
bread, butter, salmon-shad, liver, 
steak, potatoes, pickles, ham, chops, 
black puddings, and sausages.’ At 
the top of this he deposits two glasses 
of Ratafia, and three-fourths of a 
glass of rum-shrub. Immediately 
after the meal his horses are brought 
to the door; he starts at once into 
a mad gallop, or coolly commences 
a gentle amble, according to the 
character of the work, fast or slow, 
that he is engaged upon. 

‘He pays no visits, and being a 
solitudinarian, frequents not even a 
single club in pie omg He dresses 
ap amare for dinner every day. 

Te is but a sorry eater, and avoids 
all vegetable diet, as he thinks it 
dims the animal spirits. Only when 
engaged on pathetic subjects does 
he make a hearty meal; for the 
body macerated by long fasting, he 
says, cannot unaided contribute the 
tears he would shed over what he 
writes. Wine he abhors, as a true 
Mussulman. Mr. T.’s favourite 
drink is gin and toast and water, or 
cider and bitters, cream and cay- 
enne. 

a = * 

‘In religion a Parsee (he was 
born in Calcutta), in morals a 
Stagyrite, in philosophy an Epicu- 
rean ; though nothing in his conver- 
sation or manners would lead one to 
surmise that he belonged to either 
or any of these sects. In_ politics 
an unflinching tory; fond of the 
throne, admiring the court, attached 
to the peerage, proud of the army 
and navy; a thick and thin up- 
holder of Church and State, he is 
for tithes and taxes as in Pitt's 
time. He wears hair powder to 
this day, from his entire reliance on 
the wisdom of his forefathers. Be- 
sides his novels, he is the author of 
the Vestiges of the Creation, the 
Errors of Numismatics, Junius's 
Letters, and Ivanhoe. The sequel 
to this last he published three or 
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four years ago. He wroteall Louis 
Napoleon's works, and Madame H.’s 
exquisite love letters; and whilst Se- 
cretary to that prince in confinement 
at Ham, assisted him in his escape, 
by knocking down the sentry with 
a rulerwith which hehad been rulin 

his accounts. Mr. T. is very fond 
of boxing, and used to have an occa- 
sional set-to with Ben Caunt, the 
Tipton Slasher, and Young Sambo. 
He fences admirably, and ran the 
celebrated Bertrand through the 
lungs twice, at an assaut d’armes in 
Paris. He is an exquisite dancer, he 
founded Laurent’s Casino, (was a 
pupil of Old Grimaldi, surnamed 
Iron Legs,) and played Harlequin 
in Mother Goose pantomime once, 
when Ella, the regular performer, 
was taken ill and unable to appear. 

‘He has no voice, ear, or fancy 
even, for music, and the only instru- 
ments he cares to listen to are the 
Jews-harp, the bag-pipes, and the 
‘ Indian drum.’ 

‘ He is disputatious and loquacious 
to a degree in company; and at a 
dinner at the Bishop of Oxford’s, 
the discussion with Mr. Macaulay, 
respecting the death of Mausolus, 
the husband of Zenobia, occupied 
the disputants for thirteen hours ere 
either rose to retire. Mr. Macaulay 
was found exhausted under the 
table. He has no acquaintance with 
modern languages, and his French, 
which he freely uses throughout his 
writings, is furnished by the Parisian 
governess in the Baron de B.'s es- 
tablishment. In the classics, he is 
superior to either Professor Sedg- 
wick or Blackie (vide his Colloquies 
on Strabo, and the Curtian Earth- 

uake). He was twice senior opt. at 

Magdalen College, and three times 

running carried off Barnes’s prize 

for Greek Theses and Cantata,’ 

kK. T. A. * Pe. 2.9 
. 2. oe om. . 2 


Happily these delicate attentions 
have not ruffled Mr. Thackeray's 
good temper and genial appreciation 
of the high position occupied by 
literary men in the United States. 
Let me avow that this position not 
only reflects credit on the country 
which awards it, but helps to shed 
its lustre on the men of letters who 
become the guests of its hospitality. 
Mr. Thackeray's last lecture of the 
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series, on the 7th ult., gracefully 
conceded this in the following tri- 
bute :— 

‘In England, it was my custom 
after the delivery of these lectures, 
to — such a moral as seemed to 
befit the country I lived in, and to 
protest against an outery, which 
some brother authors of mine most 
imprudently and unjustly raise, when 
they say that our profession is ne- 

lected and its professors held in 
ight esteem. Speaking in this 
country, I would say that such a 
complaint could not only not be 
advanced, but could not even be un- 
derstood here, where your men of 
letters take their manly share in 
= life; whence Everett goes as 

inister to Washington, and Irving 
and Bancroft to represent the re- 
public in the old country. And if 
to English authors the English pub- 
lic is, as I believe, kind and just in 
the main, can any of us say, will any 
who visit your country, not proudly 
and gratefully own, with what a cor- 
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dial and generous greeting you re- 
ceive us? I look round on this great 
company. I think of my gallant 
oung patrons of the Mercantile 
ibrary Association, as whose ser- 
vant 1 appear before you; and of 
the kind hands stretched out to wel- 
come me by men famous in letters, 
and honoured in our country as in 
their own, and I thank you and them 
for a most kindly greeting and a 
most generous hospitality. At home, 
and amongst his own people, it 
scarce becomes an English writer to 
speak of himself; his public estima- 
tion must depend upon his works : 
his private esteem on his character 
and his life. But here, among friends 
newly found, I ask leave to say that 
I am thankful; and I think with a 
— heart of those I leave be- 
ind me at home, who will be proud 
of the welcome you hold out to me, 
and will benefit, please God, when 
my days of work are over, by the 
kindness which you show to their 
father.’ Joun SMALL. 


ROBERT HERRICK AND HIS VICARAGE. 
From the Rev. M. Howlett, in Devonshire, to H. Townley, Esq., in London. 


M* dear Townley,—Among the 
recollections of your Devon- 
shire visit last summer, you will not 
have thrown overboard that bright 
afternoon we spent upon the steep 
hill side overlooking Dean Prior— 
Herrick’s old vicarage. I remember 
that—although you insisted on the 
cavalier poet's having been marvel- 
lously overrated—you allowed that 
a certain pleasant feeling of old 
England—an atmosphere of the 
days 
When late Elizabeth, 
And later James came in, 


like that which comes across us for 
a moment in opening some smoke- 
scented volume of Stow or Holin- 
shed—still lingered about the grey 
church tower and the hamlet nest- 
ling round it ; thanks to their some- 
time vicar; whose harvest homes 
and Christmas verses were probably 
floating in your mind at the very 
time you were decrying their author. 
Well, I still think that you and— 
— tanti viri— Southey, whose 

asty judgment I dare say influ- 


enced yours, are both in the wrong. 
Herrick is, in my mind, fully en- 
titled to the reputation he has; and 
yet I scarcely wonder that many of 

is readers should overlook the 
golden side of his shield, and persist 
in estimating him by the reverse—I 
fear we must not call it silver. One 
cause of this is the arrangement, or 
rather, no arrangement of the poems 
in his Hesperides; where the 
coarsest epigram is perhaps fol- 
lowed by half-a-dozen graceful 
verses, full of tender feeling; or a 
worthless imitation of Martial or 
Ovid by a solemn prayer for the 
success of King Charles. They re- 
mind one of some quaint old Roman- 
catholic procession, in which shaven 
friars and morris-dancers, saintly 
relics and frisking dragons, follow 
each other in the happiest confusion; 
and one can hardly be surprised if 
the reader, who is thus compelled to 
inspect some of the coarsest and 
most vulgar lines in the language, 
should find himself in no mood for 
appreciating the verses of Herrick’s 
better mind—his ‘Prayer to the 
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Daffodils,’ or his ‘Primroses Wet 
with Dew.’ 

However, Iam not going to break 
a lance for him in set form. This 
letter is intended, in accordance with 
your own suggestion, to collect such 
relics of Ben Jonson’s pupil (for 
Herrick was one of the famous 
‘crew’ that gathered about that 
great master) as still linger in his 
old haunts, and give something of 
a classic air to an out of the way 
Devonshire parish. Moreover, since 
your visit, the kindness of his suc- 
cessor at Dean has enabled me to 
examine the ancient parish register, 
a volume over which one may dream 
by the hour, beginning in the days 
of Elizabeth, with the names of 
‘they that died of the plague’ in 
Dean, and coming down to the 
glories of Marlborough and Great 
Anne, when Master Scipio Stuckley 
was vicar; a personage, without 
doubt, of gravity and erudition, who 
wrote his name in letters two inches 
long, and made his entries solemnly, 
in the Latin tongue. But, much as 
I admired Master Scipio's learning, 
I found in the book certain very ill- 
written and worse spelt notices, 
which I suspect you will agree with 
me in thinking of higher interest. 
Many relate to Herrick and his 
household. You shall have them in 
their proper places as we go on. 

In the matter of family, Herrick 
could show a tree as ancient and as 
richly blazoned as any that hung in 
the halls of the Devonshire squires 
who patronized him. The original 
stock had been early settled in Lei- 
cestershire, and asserted their de- 
scent from that Eric the Wild who 
long held the Marches of Wales 
against the hawberks of the advanc- 
ing Conqueror. Toward the middle 
of the sixteenth century, two bro- 
thers of this ancient race settled in 
London as jewellers and goldsmiths. 
These were Nicholas and William 
Herrick, the tirst of whom was the 
poet’s father. Robert, his fourth 
son, by Julian, daughter of William 
Stone, of Segentroe, in Berkshire, 
was born in 1591; and the register 
of St. Vedast, Foster-lane, records 
his baptism on August 24th of that 

ear. In 1592 his father lost his 
ife by a fall from an upper win- 
dow of his house in Cheapside. He 
does not seem to have been wealthy, 
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but his numerous family were not 
uncared for by their uncle, William 
Herrick, who had been distinguished 
both by Elizabeth and James, the 
latter of whom made him his princi- 
pal jeweller, and on Easter Tuesday, 
1605, bestowed on him the honour 
of knighthood for his skill in piere- 
ing a certain great diamond. In 
1615, Sir William caused Robert 
Herrick to be entered at Cambridge 
as a fellow commoner of St. John’s. 
He remained there three years, and 
subsequently quitted the Univer- 
sity with the degree of M.A. A 
period of ten years now elapses, 
during which we have no direct in- 
formation concerning him; but it is 
clear, from his Hesperides, that he 
spent the greater part of this time 
in London, and was admitted to the 
society of the most eminent wits of 
the day—Drayton, Carew, Selden, 
with Ben Jonson, just now at the 
height of his reputation, as their 
president. In his solitary western 
vicarage, Herrick delighted to return 
in memory to these days of ‘ glorious 
life.’ 
Ah, Ben! 
Say how or when 
Shall we thy guests 
Meet at those lyrick feasts 
Made at the Sun, 
The Dog, the Triple Tun,— 
Where we such clusters had 
As made us nobly wild, not mad. 
And yet each verse of thine 

Outdid the meat, outdid the frolick 

wine, 

I cannot ascertain at what time 
he took orders, but in 1629 he was 
presented, through the patronage of 
the Earl of Exeter, to the vicarage 
of Dean Prior. He was then aged 
thirty-eight, and seems to have been 
completely without the means of in- 
dependent support. But although 
the certainty hae afforded him must 
have been welcome enough, we can- 
not doubt that those were no ve 
pleasant feelings with which he took 
ec of Jonson and the rest, and 
set out on his journey into the 
country, where, to use the words of 
Luce, in Beaumont’s gree 5 ‘no 
old charneco is, nor no anchovies, 


nor Master Such-an-one to meet at 
the Rose.’ 

A greater contrast to the gaiety 
of the capital could scarcely be ima- 
gined than he met with in his new 
parish ; where the roads were little 
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better than watercourses or cattle- 
tracks—where the greater part of 
what is now corn-field and pasture 
was still unreclaimed moor and cop- 
pice—and where, insteadof the noctes 
ceneque Deum, he could only ex- 
pect the company of two or three 
rough Devonshire ‘squirelets,’ 
whose study, like Sir Hildebrand 
Osbaldistone’s, was confined to a 
page of Guillym on rainy afternoons. 
n this respect, however, he found 
himself better off than he perhaps 
anticipated. You will not have for- 
otten the old gabled manor-house 

pointed out to you, rising from the 
midst of tall trees and orchards, 
with green lines of meadow land 
— here and there between 
them. Here lived, when Herrick 
first came into the west, a certain 
Sir Edward Giles, who had in his 
youth ‘trailed a pike’ in the Low 
Countries, in the service of Queen 
Elizabeth of glorious memory, and 
who had long represented the town 
of Totnes in Parliament, ‘ taking 
care, says Prince; ‘to give to 
Cesar the things that were Cesar’s, 
and to the country the things 
that were the country’s.’ He was 
also one of the deputy-lieutenants of 
the county, and his house—the re- 
mains of which show how amply it 
was provided for the open-armed 
hospitality of those days — was 
thronged with a succession of visi- 
tors. Here, therefore, Herrick 
found something better than the 
ood fellowship of the Dean frank- 
ins; and here it must have been 
that his ‘florid and witty discourse’ 
recommended him, as Anthony 
Wood tells us it did, to the friend- 
ship and especial consideration of 
the west country dignitaries. It is 
easy to conceive with how greatly 
increased a relish they turned over 
the folios of Drayton or ‘ rare Ben,’ 
that lay in their hall windows, after 


* This custom, as far as I know, is unnoticed by any one but Herrick. A 


solitary watcher— 
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listening to Herrick’s stories of his 
London life, and hearing, from one 
so well able to tell them, how the 
writers themselves lived, and talked, 
and dressed. Herrick enjoyed an- 
other advantage at Dean Court, 
however, with which we are more 
immediately concerned. It was here 
that he found in perfection all those 
old ceremonies and customs, for a 
trace of which we should now for 
the most part look in vain, even in 
out-of-the-world Devonshire. Christ- 
mas, with its ‘ watching of the pie,’* 
its carols and its mummers—when 
Sir Edward’s hall was opened to 
high and low, and 


My good dame, she 
Bade all be free, 
And drink to their hearts’ desiring.— 


May-day, with its garlands and its 

hawthorne boughs; or harvest-home, 

when the ‘hock-cart,’ all decked 

with white linen, bore the last load 

to the barn through the deepening 

twilight ; and 

Some blesse the cart, some kisse the 
sheaves, 

Some pranke them up with oaken 
leaves, 

Some crosse the fill-horse, some with 


great 
Devotionstroak the home-borne wheat— 


—almost every festival that the year 
brought round is noticed in the 
Hesperides, and in such a manner as 
to prove how deeply Herrick had 
been struck by their old-world 
ae It is worth mentioning, 
too, that many of the spells, charms, 
and bits of folk-lore that are scat- 
tered through his volumes, are still 
to be found in his parish, and in a 
flourishing condition. Even Master 
Scipio’s learning could not altogether 
ae to flight these phantoms of Saxon 

eathendom. 

For eight years Herrick enjoyed 
all the advantages of Sir Bdward 


Having his eyes still in his ear, 
And a deal of nightly fear,— 


guarded the pie through the night before Christmas. The pie represented the manger 
of Bethlehem, and its contents the wise men’s offerings. The Devonshire ‘ Christ- 
mas play’ has had a curious fate. Except perhaps in some of the moorland parishes, 
it has disappeared at home. But the Newfoundland fisheries were long carried on 


for the most part by sailors from the neighbourhood of Dartmouth and Tor Bay ; 
and Mr. Jukes tells us that the streets of St. John’s, at Christmas-time, continue to 
exhibit St. George, the Turkish Knight, and all their companions, in full vigour. 
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Giles’sclose neighbourhood. In 1634, 
a remonstrance against the imposi- 
tion of ship-money was sent up to the 
court, signed by many gentlemen of 
Devonshire, of whom Sir Edward 
was one. ‘Their petition,’ says 
Mark Garrard, the correspondent of 
Strafford, ‘ was ill taken, and five of 
them sent for up, who are come all, 
except Giles, who is weak and not 
able to appear. They have received 
some reprimand, and so I believe 
will be dismissed back again; it 
being punishment enough to them 
‘ to have travelled 400 miles to so 
small purpose.’ Giles’s excuse was 
ee no idle one. He died in 

ecember, 1637; and his epitaph 
was supplied by Herrick. His mo- 
nument still remains in DeanChurch, 
where he is represented in armour, 
once richly gilt, with his hands 
raised in prayer, accompanied by 
my Lady Giles, in the stateliest of 
ruffs and the stiffest of farthin- 
gales. The inscription below is all 
but illegible; and although pre- 
served by Prince, in his Worthies of 
Devon, has never been inserted in 
any edition of Herrick’s poems. 


No trust to metals or to marbles, when 

These have their fate, and wear away as 
men ; 

Times, titles, trophies, may be lost and 
spent, 

But vertue rears the eternal monument. 

What more than this can tombs or tomb- 
stones pay ? 

But here’s the sun-set of a tedious day. 

These two asleep are; I’ll but be undrest 

And so to bed. Pray wish us all good 
rest. 


Sir Edward died childless: but 
Dean Court continued to be in- 
habited by a family long connected 
with his own, that of Yarde or At- 
Yarde. On the fifth of September, 
1639, according to the old register, 
Henry Northleigh and Mistress 
Lettice Yard were married at Dean 
Church. At this marriage of the 
‘most witty Mistress Lettice,’ as he 
ealls her, Herrick contributed the 
‘Entertainment, or Porch Verse.’— 


Welcome! but yet no entrance till we 
blesse, 

First you, then you,—and both for white 
successe, 

Profane no porch, young man and maid, 
for fear 

Ye wrong the threshold god that keeps 
peace here, 
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Please him ; and then all good luck will 
betide 

You, the brisk bridegroom,—you, the 
dainty bride. 

The ‘Good night, or blessing’ 
succeeds. It was on their return 
from church that the bride and bride- 
groom were received with peculiar 
ceremony at the porch, carefully 
decked with ‘ gilded bays and rose- 
mary’ for the occasion. 

Fallen as itis from its high estate, 
Dean Court still preserves some 
relics of its old dignity. The greater 

art has been pulleddown. But the 
Pall, with its antlered walls and 
its wide fire-place, beside which 
Herrick must often have sat, and 
portions of the ‘great chamber’ 
above, still remain: and there is the 
open porch with its granite seats, 
where he may have lingered on a 
summer's evening, whilst Mistress 
Lettice or Mistress Dorothy touched 
her lute, and sang his own ‘ Gather 
your rosebuds while ye may,’ fairly 
set by Master Lawes. But the true 
relic of the poet, that which most 
immediately suggests him to the 
visitor, is the actual scenery of his 
— Lying on the very skirts of 

artmoor, itis broken into constant 
waves of hill and valley, so that a 
breadth of truly level ground is 
scarcely to be found in it. But 
aaa. one ‘ flock’ following 
another in beautiful succession, 
every oars and meadow, and 
steep-banked lane is starred from 
early spring to late autumn with 
those wild flowers in which Herrick 
so greatly delighted. There is the 
little homestead, with the steep 
orchard rising behind it, where the 
sun ‘glints’ through the mossy 
boughs upon clusters of daffodils 
and snowdrops, and where, Jater on, 
the ground is whitened with falling 
blossoms,— 

Lovely leaves, where we 

May read how all things have 

Their end, though ne’er so brave ; 
And after they have shown their pride, 

Like you, awhile, they glide 

Into the grave. 
—There is the mossy path through 
the hazel copse, where the March 
violets first look up,—his 
Maids of honour 
That doe bring 
In the spring 
And wait upon her.— 
—And as to his primroses, whose 
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‘birth in tears’ even you consent to 
admire, I cannot hope to convey 
the smallest idea of their beauty to 
any one who has not seen their great 
tufts of flowers in full possession of 
every bank and hedge throughout 
the country, until the wild blue 
hyacinth appears in its turn, and 
fairly drives them ‘out of the field.’ 

In all this, the more cultivated 
portion of his district, Herrick, it is 
clear, greatly delighted, let him say 
what he will about his ‘ discontents 
in Devon.’ But there is one poem 
in the Hesperides, presenting a sin- 
gular contrast. Above Dean-court, 
a long, narrow glen passes up into 
the moors, the upper part of which 
was at one time enclosed as a deer 
park. Nothing can be more beau- 
tiful than this solitary valley. It 
gradually narrows from the uplands, 
> ege w with fern and rushes, 
then deepens with steep and lofty 
‘scaurs,’ holly tufted, and broken 
with patches of grey rock, between 
which wind narrow green paths, 
suggesting solemn processions of the 
‘small people ;’ then the wood be- 
gins to thicken, and you only catch 
here and there, between the leaves, 
the sparkle of the stream that runs 
through it, and look down upon the 
wood-pigeon’s nests in the knotted 
oak branches ; until at last the trees 
close over all the lower part of the 
glen, and rise far up along its steep 
sides. Through the whole length a 
clear hill-stream brawls, and foams, 
and dashes—now broken into water- 
falls, overhung with holly and deep 
growing heather,—and now lying in 
broad, dark pools, giving back the 
gold of the broom, or the scarlet 
clusters of the mountain ash. This 
is the Dean Burn, which Herrick 
thus apostrophises, apparently when 
about to quit his living :— 


Dean Burn, farewell; I never look to see 

Deane, nor thy warty incivility. 

Thy rocky bottom that doth tear thy 
streams, 

And makes them frantic, even to all 
extreames 

To my content, I never should behold, 

Were thy streames silver, or thy rocks 
all gold. 

Rockie thou art; and rockie we discover 

Thy men; and rockie are thy ways all 
over. 

Omen! O manners ! now andever knowne 

To be a rockie generation ! 
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A people currish—churlish as the seas 

And rude almost as rudest salvages, 

With whom I did, and may re-sojourne, 
when 

Rocks turne to rivers—rivers turne to 
men. 


Wordsworth would have looked on 
the wooded coombes and granite- 
strewn hill sides with different eyes; 
and Wordsworth would have found 
something to study in the ‘ salvages’ 
of Dean, beside their rocky ways 
and churlish manners. But the days 
of the Excursion were as yet far dis- 
tant; and although Herrick loved 
his violets and his primroses, ‘ the 
sleep that is among the lonely hills’ 
had no charms for him. Words- 
worth has himself pointed out that 
the feeling for wild and solitary 
scenery belongs only to a highly- 
cultivated age. 

The vicarage in which Herrick 
lived has long since disappeared. It 
was literally a ‘cell,’ as he himself 
calls it; yet it seems that he found 
room in it for his sister-in-law, 
Elizabeth Herrick, who, I find from 
the register, was buried at Dean, 
April 11, 1643. She is commemo- 
rated more than once in his poems:— 


First, for effusions due unto the dead, 

My solemnevowshavehere accomplished: 

Next, how I love thee—that my grief 
must tell, 

Wherein thou liv’st for ever: Deare, 
farewell. 


The rest of his household were 
his maid, Prue, and his spaniel, 
Tracy: and his Thanksgiving for 
his house supplies us with a picture 
of his condition, part of which you 
must forgive me for inserting in this 
place :— 


Lord, Thou hast given me a cell 
Wherein to dwell ; 

A little house, whose humble roof 
Is weather proof, 

Under the spars of which I lie 
Both soft and dry. 

Where Thou, my chamber soft to ward, 
Hast set a guard 

Of harmless thoughts, to watch and keep 
Me while I sleep. 

Low is my porch, as is my fate, 
Both void of state. 

And yet the threshold of my door 
Is worn by the poor, 

Who thither come, and freely get 
Good words, or meat, 

Like as my parlour, so my hall 
And kitchen’s small ; 
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A little butterie, and therein 
A little byn;— 

Some little sticks of thorn or brier 
Make me a fire, 

Close by whose living coal I sit 
And glow like it. 

Lord! I confess, too, when I dine 
The pulse is thine, 

And all those other bits that be 
There placed by Thee— 

The worts, the purslane, and the mess 
Of water cress. 

Thou mak’st my teeming hen to lay 
Her egg each day, 

Besides my healthful ewes to bear 
Me twins each year,— 

The while the conduits of my kine 
Run cream for wine. 

All these, and better, Thou dost send 
Me, to this end— 

That I should render, for my part, 
A thankful heart, 

Which, fired with incense, I resign 
As wholly Thine; 

But the acceptance,—that must be, 
My Christ, by Thee! 

There is no discontent or repining 
here; but as the times became more 
troubled, and the troubles affected 
his part of Devonshire more nearly, 
his position became a less fortunate 
one. Dean Court was deserted; he 


lost in consequence his only neigh- 


bouring friends; and with them, in 
all probability the originals of those 
numerous ‘ mistresses’ whom he cele- 
brates in some of his most graceful 
verses. Who ‘stately Julia’ was, I 
cannot guess. Perhaps the ‘most 
witty Mistress Lettice’ was Corinna : 

I have lost, and lately, these 

Many dainty mistresses; 

Stately Julia, prince of all; 

Sappho next, a principal. 

Smooth Anthea, for a skin 

White, and heaven-like crystalline. 

Sweet Electra; and the choice 

Myrrha, for the lute and voice. 

Next Corinna, for her wit 

And the graceful use of it ; 

With Perilla. All are gone, 

Only Herrick’s left alone, 

For to number sorrow by 

Their departures hence, and die. 


There were other causes, however, 
for his ‘discontents.’ In whatever 
manner he had been received at first, 
it seems probable that as the coun- 
try grew more disturbed, his high 
church and cavalier spirit gave of- 
fence to the puritans of his parish. 
There are some verses addressed b 
him to the bishop of Lincoln, Wil- 
liams, the great opponent of Laud, 
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upon his imprisonment, which imply 
that hehad been aallesduaiorensbie 
by that party. The minor proprie- 
tors about Dean were nearly all 
attached to the side of the Parlia- 
ment; and strong puritanical leaven 
existed among them.  Herrick’s 
oems were not published until after 
be quitted Dean; but in that age 
they circulated freely in manuscript ; 
and it must be allowed that the tone 
of many of them was not likely to 
raise him in the opinion of his 
parishioners. At all events he be- 
came more and more dissatisfied : 


More discontents I never had 
Since 1 was born, than here, 
Where I have been, and still am sad, 
In this dull Devonshire. 


At last the end came. In 1648, 
he shared the fate of the clergy who 
refused to take the covenant, and 
was expelled from his living; which 
fell to the lot of one John Syms, a 
pious, painful preacher. 

He at once found his way to Lon- 
don, and in the same year published 
his Hesperides. Perhaps the best 
excuse that can be made for much 
that the volume contains is the fact 
that he counted on the sale of it asa 
means of immediate support, and 
that the general public of those 
days, like Mrs. Jarley’s, ‘needed 
stimulating.’ But I must admit at 
once that there was a natural coarse- 
ness in Herrick’s mind, which shows 
itself every now and then even in 
his very best verses. It has gone 
far to spoil his fairy poems, notwith- 
standing their quaint fancifulness ; 
and I cannot but think that any 
claim of cousinhood advanced by his 
elfin court would certainly be disre- 
garded by the Dartmoor pixies or 
the Scottish ‘ gude neighbours.’ The 
mass of his amatory poems are not 
less marked by a thorough vul- 
garity ;—and yet a single ‘ Night 
viece to Julia’ ought to weigh 

eavily on the other side. 

For many years he continued in 
London, dependent on his friends 
for support, and we have no means 
of tracing his course of life. But 
after the Restoration he returned to 
Dean Prior,where he died. ‘Robert 
Herrick, Vicker,’ says the register, 
‘was buried the 15th day of October, 
1674.’ In all his troubles his faith- 
ful servant Prue attended him. 
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These summer birds did with thy master 


stay 

The times of warmth, but then they flew 
away. 

But thou, kind Prue, did’st with my 
fates abide 

As well the winter’s as the summer's 
tide. 

For which thy love, live with thy master 


here 
Not one, but all the seasons of the yeare. 


It is pleasant to know that this 
old friend returned with him to 
Dean, and lies buried in the same 
churchyard with her master. She 
did not long survive him. The 
register records the burial of ‘ Prue 
Balden,’ on the 7th of January, 
1678. 

No portrait of Herrick is known 
to exist. Our only knowledge of 
his personal appearance is derived 
from the engraving by Marshal on 
the title page of his Hesperides ; and 
this is not attractive. The eye alone, 
large and prominent, seems to mark 
the poet. He tells us himself, how- 
ever, that he was ‘mop-eyed,’ near 
sighted, and that he had lost a fin- 
ger. When the writer of the notice 
of Herrick, contained in the Quar- 
terly Review for August, 1810, 
visited Dean, there were still some 
traditions of him among the people. 
They have now quite disappeared ; 
and we are indebted to that writer 
for telling us that he is said to have 
amused himself by teaching a pig to 
drink from a silver tankard ; and that 
he once, provoked at their matten- 
tion, flung his sermon at the heads 
of his congregation. His beautiful 
‘Litany to the Holy Spirit’ was 
then, too, remembered; and a cer- 
tain Dorothy King was in the habit 
of repeating many of the verses 
when lying sleepless in the night. 
The church contains no memorial of 
him. It is said to have been exten- 
sively repaired by Sir Edward Giles, 
who—so runs the tradition—fed and 
lodged the labourers at Dean Court 
whilst the work was proceeding. 
Very recently it has undergone an 
almost complete rebuilding. But 
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the tower is untouched, and the in- 
terior has still an unpretending, 
simple character, well in keeping 
with the congregation of quiet 
country folk who regularly assemble 
there. The old monuments—that 
of Sir Edward Giles, splendid with 
its Ionic columns and aided armour, 
and one or two later ones, with 
flames, and cherubs, and torches— 
were carefully preserved and re- 
placed. Around lies the small, green 
churchyard, with a few old _ in 
its hedgerow, and overlooked by 
waving cornfields from the hill side 
above. When Herrick wrote, an 
enormous yew tree shadowed nearly 
the whole enclosure, and brushed 
the walls of the church. This has 
lorg perished. But there is still 
a youthful descendant, whose 
‘branches, never sere,’ may possibl 
shade the tomb of Herrick, accord- 
ing to the desire expressed in his 
lines ‘To the Yew and Cypress :'— 
Both you two have 
Relation to the grave. 
And where 
The funeral trump sounds, you are there. 
I shall be made 
Ere long, a fleeting shade : 
Pray come 
And do some honour to my tomb,— 
The actual site of this tomb is un- 
known; but surely Dean Prior 
should not be without some record 
of her old vicar. Non ubi nascor, 
sed ubi pascor, is Fuller’s rule for 
distributing his worthies, and Her- 
rick must be contented with the 
mark of the Devonshire flock. His 
‘sometime’ parish may well be 
ee of having nurtured one who 
as obtained a lasting—though it 
may be not a very lofty — place 
among the illustrious company of 
British poets. 
If all this Devonshire gossip is 
han 


not more interesting to you t 
Mrs. Primrose’s chronicle of her 
changes from the blue bed to the 
brown, remember, you have only 
yourself to thank for the infliction. 

And so no more at present. Vale 
et me ama, 
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WENHAM LAKE ICE. 


TF: in the mid-summer, when every- 

thing was still with heat, and the 
cattle and the sheep crowded under 
the great trees for shade, and the 
house-dog lay panting with his 
tongue hanging from his mouth, a 
little child were to come to us and 
beg for a cup of water, what would it 
think if we were to tell it this tale >— 

A very long way off, in the New 
World, there is a great cup, hun- 
dreds of feet deep, made in the 
mountains. This cup is always full 
of crystal water, which in the winter 
season gets so cold that great ships 
come and carry it all over the world, 
so that every person, when he is 
heated as you are, can, if he likes, 
have a draught of its delicious icy 
contents. 

In all probability the child would 
think we were telling it some tale of 
Fairyland, and would not dream 
that we were speaking of an every- 
day working fact. Yet such is the 
case: the crystal cup is the Wen- 
ham Lake, held in a hollow of the 
| mountains in New Hampshire, Mas- 

sachusetts. This lake, which is of 
small extent, having only an area of 
500 acres, is supplied by pure springs 
which issue from its rocky bottom ; 
its waters are so pure that analysis 
cannot detect any foreign elements 
held either in suspension or in com- 
bination. 

This condition of purity is not 
alone, however, the cause of the 
celebrity which theice formed from it 
has of late years attained throughout 
the world, and especially in England: 
there are many such lakes in Ame- 
rica capable of producing equally 
good ice, and which are indeed used 
as the ice farms,if we may so term 
them, for home consumption; the 
real reason of the celebrity of the ice 
produced from the Wenham Lake 
lies in the fact of its being near the 
seaboard, which enables the com- 
pany to which it belongs to ship it 
ae to all parts of the world. This 
lake is only 18 miles north-east of 
Boston, and by means of the Eastern 
Railway, which receives a branch 
line from the lake itself, is within 
an hour's run of the wharf at that 
city ; so that, for all practical pur- 

ses, the ice might be said to be 
ined at the ship’s side. These 
unusual facilities have enabled the 


company to withstand competition, 
otherwise the market of England 
would soon have become keenly con- 
tested by the Yankee ice specula- 
tors, for this article is extensively 
used in America, and large sheets 
of water are utilized as much as 
mines; and here, when nature is 
everywhere else at rest, the ice 
farmer watches with anxiety the 
product of his watery acres, ripening 
through the absence of the sun. 

If it were not for the difficulties 
of conveyance, Barnum would have 
been long ere this looking upon the 
Mer de Glace as a speculative lot, 
and making bids for all the moun- 
tain peaks of Europe above the 
snow as. Owing to this drawback, 
however, it is found more practicable 
to bring even this perishing com- 
modity a distance of three thousand 
miles. 

The ice trade in America has long 
reached a magnitude of which we 
in the old country have no concep- 
tion. What we consider a luxury, 
brother Jonathan has long looked 
upon as a common necessary of life. 
He cannot live without a plentiful 
supply of ice. It might be urged 
that this is owing to the great heat 
of the American summers. Perhaps 
so; but that which at one season of 
the year is desirable and delicious, 
at another can only be indulged in 
through habit. The Americans con- 
sume pretty much the same quantity 
of ice in the winter as in the summer. 
With every meal it is placed upon 
the table, and it forms a constituent 
of all their drinks. In England, a 
publican will tell you that two-thirds 
of his spirit-drinking customers will 
call for hot brandy-and-water; in 
an American liquor-store, the con- 
stant demand is for a glass of sherr 
with a knob of ice in it, or cocktail, 
or mint julip, with the like ac- 
companiment of liquefying crystal. 

The aggregate consumption of 
this article throughout the States 
must be something enormous, 
for in Boston alone upwards of 
50,000 tons are ane annually 
—a much larger quantity than is 
used throughout England. The ice 
crop of America is consequently of 
great national importance; and as 
it is liable to perish by change of 
weather, even more speedily than 
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ain, human ingenuity has been 
rought into play to cut and house it 
with a speed and regularity strongly 
contrasting with the rude manner of 
smashing it with poles and shovel- 
ling in the irregular lumps, such as 
we see practised upon our home- 
grown ice. 

The scene at Wenham Lake 
after a hard frost is highly in- 
teresting. At first sight, the 
stranger is puzzled to make out the 
meaning of the process he sees going 
on upon the level surface of the 
dark ice. If it were land he would 
not wonder; but what can the 
horses be ploughing for? That he 
will presently see is part of the pro- 
cess of reaping the ice harvest. 
This season generally commences 
when the ice is about a foot thick, 
provided always no snow has fallen 
and melted on it. Operations are 
begun by ruling a line as it were 
accross the slippery surface of a cir- 
cumscribed space of about three or 
four acres; this lineismade bya small 
and exceedingly sharp hand-plough, 
which cuts along the solid mass, 
throwing up as it progresses a glitter- 
ing dust. This line, which is two 
or three inches in depth, serves as 
a guide to a machine drawn b 
horses, called the marker, which 
traversing beside it, cuts two parallel 
lines, about twenty-one inches apart. 
Similar lines are drawn until the 
whole surface is thus marked. The 
grooves are now deepened to six 
inches by the action of a horse- 
plough. A similar process is carried 
on at right angles, so that when the 
whole is finished the entire area is 
divided into squares of twenty-one 
inches each way. The next step is to 
detach these blocks from each other, 
and lift them out of the water. To 
accomplish this the saw is brought 
into play, and a line of squares hay- 
ing been cut through, the remainder 
are easily detached and floated out 
by means of the ice-spade, a wedge- 
like implement, which no sooner 
enters the groove than the block 
splits off with the utmost ease—that 
is, provided the weather is frosty 
during the operation ; otherwise the 
task is not quite so easy, the ice 
being much more tough when thaw- 
ing. The floating squares have now 
to be secured and housed ; for this 
purpose a low platform is placed 
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near the edge of the ice, having an 
inclined plane of iron, which dips 
down into the water. Up this plain 
the great blocks are jerked by the 
ice-man, who wields his ice-hook 
with great dexterity. When a load 
is secured, it is transferred to a 
sledge, and drawn to the ice-stores 
which line one side of the lake. The 
wrocess of lifting is performed by a 
ie and is exceedingly ingenious. 
Each block is pushed from the 
sledge on to a platform of exactly 
the same height, in the centre of 
which is a square opening, fitted 
with a hoisting frame; on to this 
the block is slid, the horse imme- 
diately pulls, the platform ascends, 
and when it reaches an opening in 
the ice-house, it is made to tilt up 
and discharge its slippery burthen 
into the interior of the ice-house. 
These ice-houses are themselves 
worthy of attention; they are, in 
fact, gigantic refrigerators. Gene- 
rally, they are built of pine-wood, 
- double walls, placed about two 
feet apart, the space being filled up 
with saw-dust, a very perfect non- 
conducting medium. % these houses 
the loss by thawing is very incon- 
siderable compared to the mass in 
store—the greatest waste, as we shall 
see presently, occurring on the 
voyage of such as is exported. 

o secure this perishing crop, 
numbers of men are employed in 
fine frosty weather. As many as a 
hundred men, and between thirty 
and forty horses, are often to be 
seen busily engaged upon the lake, 
and the scene is full of bustle and 
life. If, however, a fall of snow 
should come on, all further opera- 
tions are put an end to, and the pro- 
prietors look with an anxious eye to 
the weather-glass: if it is high, and 
no thaw succeeds, there is not much 
harm done. When the snow-storm 
ceases, the surface of the ice is swept 
clean, and the process of cutting 
again proceeds. ff on the contrary, 
the snow should thaw, snow-ice 
would be formed with the next frost; 
and this being quite worthless, 
must be removed before the sound 
portion can be gathered in. This 


process is performed by a plane 

drawn by horses, which, guided by 

a grooved line, smoothly cuts off to 

the depth of three inches all the 

rotten surface, and exposes the 
i 
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black-looking solid ice beneath. If 
by this skimming process it is ren- 
dered too thin to store, a night or 
two's frost will add below the re- 
quired thickness. 

When the ice is wanted either 
for home consumption or shipment, 
it is placed in air-tight trucks, 
which carry it at once along the 
line to Boston, and even to the 
ship’s side. "When taken on board, 
it 1s carefully packed in saw-dust, 
and excluded as much as possible 
from the external salt air. But, 
notwithstanding every precaution 
that it is possible to take, waste of 
from a third to a half of its sub- 
stance often occurs. <A ship which 
left Boston, for instance, on August 
the 16th last, with 502 tons of ice, 
arrived in London with only 326 tons 
—thus there was a loss of 176 tons 
in the short space of fifty-one days. 
This loss was owing to two causes. 
Firstly, the great difficulty of procur- 
ing a good drainage in a ship, in con- 
sequence of which the saw-dust be- 
comes saturated, and is converted 
into a conductor of heat; and, 
secondly, the extraordinary solvent 
powers of the sea atmosphere, im- 
ane as it is with salt, which 

ousekeepers know thaws ice in- 
stantly. 

Arrived in this country, it is 
stored in the warehouses belongin 
tothecompany. These are situated 
in the dry arches supporting the 
Waterloo-road, which, towards the 
bridge, are at least forty feet high 
and seventy feet long. In these 
spacious dungeons, in silenee and in 
darkness, old King Frost is cooped 
a close prisoner through the long 
summer days. 

The visitor who is curious enough 
to inspect these storehouses sees no- 
thing but huge heaps of sawdust ; 
but the frosty breath issuing from 
his mouth makes him aware of the 
low temperature of the atmosphere. 
In the season, as much as two thou- 
sand tons of ice are sometimes 
stored here without losing much in 
weight. These gigantic ice-houses, 
five in number, happen to run un- 
derneath some fish shops, which, 
it will be remembered, lie on the 
left hand side of the road, going 
over the bridge from the Strand; 
and there is a capital joke told by 

the ice-men thereanent. On one or 
two occasions they found, much 
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to their astonishment, a number 
of lobster shells among the ice, a 
circumstance which puzzled them 
as much as the presence of minnows 
in the milk-jug would a London 
housekeeper. The mystery was 
speedily cleared up, however, by 
finding that some of the bricks at the 
end of one of the vaults had (of course 
by accident) become loosened, and 
the vast refrigerator was conveni- 
ently bestowing its preservative 
powers upon the fresh fish stores of 
the super-imposed warehouses. 

We have spoken hitherto of the 
Wenham Lake ice exclusively, but 
it is not pretended that all the ice 
comes from thence that is imported 
by the company. Cargoes are often 
imported from Norway, of excel- 
lent ice, cut and carried on the 
same principle as in America. In- 
deed, it would be but reasonable to 
suppose that asthe demand increased 
the ice-producing countries of the 
northern latitudes would be laid 
under contribution. Nevertheless 
it will be a long time before they 
can come in competition with the 
ice-trade of America, where every 
appliance for its preservation and 
conveyance has been so long in use. 

Of course it would be utterly im- 
possible to tell the nationality of 
different blocks, as they all consist 
of pure spring water. ~~ block 
that is at all tainted in colour, or 
which holds any impurity in solu- 
tion, however clear it might appear, 
is always put aside at once as rough 
ice for freezing purposes. Conse- 

uently the ice sold as Wenham 

ake ice by the company may be 
used with confidence, in immediate 
contact with the articles of food 
required to be cooled. 
efore the Wenham Lake Ice 
Company introduced the portable 
refrigerators it was only the rich, 
who possessed ice-houses, that could 
command a cooling medium in the 
sweltering summer months. Now 
every man, for eight pcunds, can 
possess a more perfect ice-house 
than any nobleman did a few years 
ago. Indeed the old_ice-houses 
have become entirely obsolete now 
that any gentleman, for ten pounds 
a year, can keep his refrigerator 
constantly full in any part of the 
country, the company forwarding 
the ice in square hampers, carefully 
packed in sawdust. 
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The refrigerators are made on 
pretty nearly the same principle as 
the fire-safe, the object of both being 
the same—to keep their contents 
free from the action of the external 
temperature. To ensure this, the 
walls are filled with charcoal, the 
best non-conductor for the purpose. 

Among the many comforts we 
moderns enjoy, we know of none 
comparable to the comfort—no! 
comfort is not theword—theabsolute 
luxury afforded us through this sin- 
gular application of a scientific prin- 
ciple. Henceforth no decent house- 
holder need tolerate swimming 
butter or lukewarm drinking-water 
in the dog-days. Neither should 
tough joints, warm from the 
slaughter-house, be suffered to pass 
as heretofore, on the plea that ‘ there 
is no keeping meat this hot weather.’ 
We have invented a shield that the 
arrows of Apollo cannot penetrate, 
and the Iced Larder will, without 
doubt, soon become as much an uni- 
versal comfort among usasthe bright 
fireside. 

To butchers and dealers in perish- 
able provisions of all kinds this in- 
vention will prove invaluable, as its 
adoption will obviate all the in- 
conveniences to which they have 
hitherto been put in warm weather. 

It might be asked, however, why 
we need go so many thousand miles 
for ice, whilst we have it produced 
at home? ‘Protection to British 
pools! Native ice for ever!’ The 
reason is very clear. Those who 
noticed the huge block of ice 
that was exposed last summer 
in the window of the Wenham 
Lake Ice Company, in the Strand, 
a worthy throne for King Frost 
himself, will remember how long 
it remained there during the very 
hot weather, and how imper- 
ceptible was its thaw. The same 
weight of snow, which is of course 
icein infinitely small particles, would, 
if scattered on the ground, have 
melted in a few minutes, at even a 
temperate degree of heat. This 
difference between the two bodies 
in resisting the liquefying power of 
the atmosphere is entirely owing 
to the varying amount of surface op- 
posed to its influence. The solid 
cube of ice of, say two hundred 
_— weight, can only be attacked 

y the air acting on itssix superficies, 
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which, compared with its entire bulk, 
forms but a small portion of the 
whole; whereas, the millions of 
particles of ice forming the snow 
mass of equal weight, presentscarcel, 
anything but surface to the surround- 
ing atmosphere. Now, English 
ice might be considered little 
better than snow for durability, 
as it is generally taken in a very 
fragmentary condition from shallow 
pools, which are not always even 
pure to the eye. American ice 
would be superfluous if we could 
procure blocks from some of our 
spring-water lakes, but these being 
enerally of great depth, require 
Coelee and more continuous frosts 
to freeze them to any thickness 
than we are ever visited with. 

As long, then, as Dame Nature 
continues the sole manufacturer we 
must depend for our blocks of 
table ice upon countries whose 
latitudes or isothermal lines are 
colder than our own. The time 
is not, however, far distant when 
we shall be enabled to dispense 
with the aid of the winter season, 
and to imitate at all times of the year 
the process of nature in the formation 
of ice. The question has long been 
reduced to one of expense, chemistry 
having already shown us a dozen 
methods of producing degrees of 
cold far beyond anything that nature 
spontaneously exhibits. Thus, the 
liquid carbonic acid gas, whilst in the 
act of evaporating, stands at 165 
degrees below zero, and the ice 
formed by it is so intensely cold 
that it instantly causes a slough upon 
the hand that holds it. This method 
of producing ice is, however, both 
— and dangerous, and we 
only mention it for the purpose of 
showing how powerful are the re- 
sources of the chemist. 

The simple action of freezin 
water, however, can be effected wit 
comparative economy, and in small 
quantities ice is formed by the 
mere evaporation of water from the 
surface of porous vessels. Within 
this last year patents have been 
taken out for forming it on a large 
seale, and the great demand into 
which it has grown will no doubt 
induce our chemists sooner or later, 
to bring their knowledge practically 
to bear upon so important and 
profitable a subject. ; 

Ha 
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CONCERNING FREE BRITISH NEGROS. 
To the Editor of Fraser's Magazine. 


TR,—Among the passing occur- 
rences which attract the attention 

of an editor, you, doubtless, have 
remarked the late transits of the 
Atlantic by the good ship Za Plata, 
between Southampton and the island 
of St. Thomas. In thirteen days 
does she perform the voyage. She 
will not long be distinguished by 
this achievement ; for even now are 
the keels laid of vessels intended to 
equal or surpass her; so that we 
may pretty securely anticipate for 
our mails and mail passengers an 
average run of a fortnight’s duration 
to and from our West India posses- 
sions. Time was, and were it not 
that the necks of this generation are 
stiff with looking intensely ahead, a 
time not yet faded from view, when 
the inhabitant of Newcastle or Truro 
set off on his fortnight’s journey to 
London with far less assurance than 
to-day animates him who commits 
himself to the waves of the Atlantic, 
bound to Jamaica, secure in his tight 
ship and her expert conductor. In 
those days it was matter of small 
marvel if men’s knowledge one of 
another was imperfect like as their 
intercourse was difficult and in- 
frequent. Thestout Northumbrian 
could not correct his belief that 
Cornishmen in their zeal for pastry, 
thinking it but a small thing to fill 
their pies with fish, flesh, fowl, or 
root, knew how to summon from his 
own place the arch enemy of man- 
kind, and make him subserve their 
cookery by becoming the material 
of a pasty, thereby saving all man- 
ner of seasoning. Neither was it 
easy to disabuse the mind of the 
man of Kent of the idea that our 
friend Paddy raised temples and 
maintained a priesthood for the 
worship of the potato, to which deity 
he offered the blood of human vic- 
tims, and then danced in a peculiar 
manner without touching the earth. 
It is related of a reflective old lady 
in North Britain, that chancing 
once in her life to see a negro, she 
liftedher handsand eyes, exclaiming, 
‘Hegh! sirs! what isna made for 
the penny !’ Rude, ignorant, savage 
times, we are apt to call those, the 
days of our grandfathers. We pride 


ourselves on our perfect and correct 
information as compared with the 
prejudice and superstition of bygone 
years. But is it not possible that 
we over-estimate the extent of our 
information ; and that a fortnight’s 
journey, though representing a 
wonderfully greater distance than it 
did seventy years ago, is still an 
effectual bar to a true understanding 
of each other by the parts of the 
world which it separates? How 
little, for instance, do the great mass 
of Englishmen know of the West 
Indies! It is certain that they 
have been assiduously legislating 
for their possessions in that region 
for many years past, and that they 
have expended more than a trifling 
sum of money there, but these facts 
afford no proof that they wrought 
or gave advisedly. Headlong gene- 
rosity may proceed from a warm 
heart, but it argues a weak head. 
The sage’s maxim said, ‘ Begin 
nothing of which you have not well 
considered the end,’ a rule fully re- 
cognised by our countrymen when 
acting singly, but which, acting as a 
nation, we sometimes strangely dis- 
regard, 

he above reflections have oc- 
curred while I yet again marvelled, 
in my easy chair, at the monstrous 
results which have followed the far 
lauded, much paraded, but, in Eng- 
land, uncomprehended measure, Ne- 
gro Emancipation in the British Co- 
lonies; results so shocking, ruinous, 
and hard to be remedied, yet so 
easily to have been forescen, that it 
is unintelligible how any sentient 
beings, far more how a nation claim- 
ing to be liberal and enlightened, 
could have plunged into such a depth 
as England has sounded with her 
colonies, without having provided 
one stay, one step, or one clinging 
point by which to regain her level. 
All beyond the act of unlimited, un- 
regulated, unprecedented emanci- 
pation has been recklessly left to 
the course of time, as if the sequel 
had not, and could not have any re- 
lation to this stupendous change. 
Am I arguing against emancipation? 
Certainly not. It is against mere 
emancipation and nothing more, 
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that this argument is directed, 
against the recklessness which could 
presume to open the great flood- 
gate, and moore no course for the 
waters. Despite the self-laudation 
of England, and the position which 
she assumes as the benefactress of 
the negro, it is imperative on those 
who would see truth prevail, to dis- 
turb English complacency by the 
affirmation that, up to the present 
time, her behaviour towardsthe black 
and coloured man has proved a 
cruelty and a curse. She has given 
him a boon which, without other 
and continued benefits, must retain 
him through generations in misery 
and degradation. She has set a 
beggar on horseback, and now, with 
benignant supineness, smiles on him 
as he rides to the devil! Ay, to the 
devil! If there be any meaning in 
the phrase, as applied to the self- 


willed, the morally deaf, the im- 
provident, the slave of degrading 
passions, the being sunk in sloth, 
and unconscious of a single honour- 
able or even commendable aspira- 
tion, then, I repeat, are the emanci- 
aa British negros riding to the 


evil. The eastern fisherman, when 
he had incautiously given freedom 
to an elastic genie, found the eman- 
cipated state of that cloudy being to 
be incompatible with his own per- 
sonal liberty, and was fain by stra- 
tagem to win him back to durance, 
and fix him with the great seal of 
Solyman, the only effect of his silly 
benevolence having been to tantalize 
by a brief illusion of deliverance, 
the unhappy spirit. He, like the 
English nation, began a work of 
which he had not considered the 
end; not that any wise or humane 
man would so far continue the 
parallel as to hint at the expediency 
or possibility of Great Britain re- 
tracing her steps by ever so little 
towards oppression. Ill-judged and 
hurried as were our proceedings we 
must go forward now, not backward; 
and, difficult as the task may be, we 
have by the emancipation act as- 
sumed the responsibility of the black 
man’s religious, social, moral, and 
political education, and we have no 
right to shrink from it. 

He who visits the British West 
Indies in the present day, will not 
have left his ship a quarter of an 
hour before he becomes aware of 
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a state of the labour-market differing 
materially from that to which he 
has been accustomed. He carries, 
let us suppose, money in his pocket, 
which he is willing to exchange for 
sundry petty services. He has al- 
ways found, in his own land, ready 
money to be what Lord Byron 
called it, the lamp of Aladdin. The 
sight and promise of a shilling, 
according to his experience, should 
set brains, nerves, and muscles to 
work in right earnest in the service 
of the fortunate being who has it to 
bestow. So he states his want, 
makes his offer, and is coolly in- 
formed by a sooty gentleman in 
rags and filth, and who, to his Eng- 
lish ideas, appears the caitiff wretch 
that should do aught for a groat, 
that ‘it doesn’t suit him’ to take the 
job. Thinking this fellow mad, he 
offers the chance to another, who, 
after long consideration, says he will 
‘do anything to oblige massa.’ He 
hopes ‘the Lord will bless massa 
and all his family,’ and that ‘ massa 
will soon find a pusson to do what 
he wants.’ That he himself is goin 
to attend a funeral that evening, an 
‘foller his ’parted broda to de grabe.’ 
Still resting on his experience, the 
voyager cuts short this interesting 
narrative, and impatiently offers his 
patronage to a third person equally 
guiltless of sumptuary or ablutionary 
excess. This last asks massa’s name, 
whether ‘massa came out in de 
Briton? whether ‘massa going 
to stop at Miss Tomkins’s hotel?’ 
and a few other interrogatories, 
after which he informs the be- 
wildered employer that he will do 
his bidding, and ‘do it good,’ adding 
robably a list of persons for whom 
c has worked, and repeating many 
high encomiums lavished by them 
on himself and his virtues. At last 
he moves off, on his errand it may 
be, sauntering from side to side of 
the road, and soothing the impatience 
of the new comer os stopping to 
look in at all the windows. Presently 
he meets a friend, to whom, it 1s 
evident from signs and gestures, 
that he is imparting the information 
just onal as to ‘ massa’s affairs.’ 
Finally, after an absenceof about ten 
times the requisite duration, he pre- 
sents himself with the intelligence 
that ne had met somebody belong- 
ing to the place massa sent him to, 
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and wom ee nae to ~ 

rson, probably win up his 
on by inten the chafed a 
man ‘ not to fret.’ 

He will not find the black and 
coloured race improve on longer 
acquaintance, though himself may 
become callous after he sees 
how vain it is to try to produce 
amendment. In the warehouses, 
the stores, the fields, or the sugar 
manufactories, or as domestic ser- 
vants, the black population will 
work just as much as they like, and 
after what fashion they like. They 
are utterly indifferent to praise or 
censure: if it be their pleasure to 
refrain altogether from work, they 
have it in their power to do so: or, 
if they think proper to take employ- 
ment, they can always throw it up, 
or to use their own phrase, ‘ dis- 
charge’ their employers the moment 
the work becomes the least irksome. 
Anything like continuous or regu- 
lated labour is entirely out of the 
question. Asa consequence there is 
neither confidence, nor sense of com- 
munity of interests between masters 
and servants. The two classes are 
really more separate than they were 
in the days of slavery. The negro, 
suspicious, slothful, filthy, and half- 

wouldrather remain a as 

he is than improve his condition by 
labour. His moral state is what 
might be expected from his physical 
circumstances. He is grossly ig- 
norant, and, in most things, dis- 
honest: but more than all, his life 
is brutally sensual. Except in 
Demerara,* great crimes do not 
appear much to entice him, but 
he is not the less thoroughly 
vicious, as will be manifest in any 
small transaction wherein he may 
be concerned. Behold him, then, 
free as our laws have made him, 
ety exempt from the lot of 
other human beings whoare ordained 
to eat bread in the sweat of their 
face; and though a son of Canaan, 
far from being a servant of servants! 
Now then, noble lord or generous 
uire, it is possible that you may be 
gin to be informed whence it arises 

t, while you with all your efforts 
in the British senate, have been 
hitherto unable to procure for the 
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factory slave child the means of ex- 
istence at a less price than the cruel 
and ceaseless labour which grinds his 
body and soul, an able-bodied negro, 
in another part of her Majesty’s do- 
minions, can live without labouring 
at all. I am able, by the following 
illustration to some extent to supply 
an answer. If the father of some 
half-dozen factory children took it 
into his head that he could materi- 
ally improve the condition of himself 
and family by appropriating a corner 
of your lordship’s or your worship’s 
park, building a miserable cabin 
thereon, surrounding the samewith a 
garden, dung-pit, pig-stye, and fowl- 
yard, and politely refusing either to 
move off, topay rent,ortogiveyouany 
compensation beyond the honour of 
his neighbourhood, and were to carry 
the idea into effect, it is probable 
that you, in your turn, would carry 
into effect some of the British sta- 
tutes in such sort that the encroach- 
ment would result in anything but 
the improved condition of the ex- 
perimentalist—therefore poorfathers 
of spinning children see no great use 
in trying to alleviate their burdens 
in that way. But no difficulty such 
as would, on British ground, be op- 
posed by a noble lord or honourable 
ees is usually brought to 

amp the ardour of a negro in the 
West Indies. It was his practice in 
Jamaica, during the period which 
immediately followed emancipation, 
to select his spot, seize upon it, pol- 
lute it with a filthy hut and make 
himself comfortable, inviting the pro- 
prietor to do his worst, for so care- 
fully did the laws guard the privileges 
of the black man, and so fair and 
equal were those laws, that the 
owner soon found the quiet resigna- 
tion of the land to be a smaller loss 
than the expensive, wearisome, and 
often unsuccessful process of eject- 
ment. Since that period, cases of 
forcible occupation have been less 
common, but still no negro experi- 
ences any difficulty in getting pos- 
session of a bit of ground by squat- 
ting on crown or waste land: and 
frequently proprietors connive at the 
encroachments in the hope that the 
labourers being actually on their 
estates may choose to work there 


* In Demerara, during 1848, 1849, and 1850, murders were of frequent occurrence, 
and there were several executions. Burglaries took place almost nightly. 
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when it is their pleasure to work at 
all. That is a point of difference 
_ which explains some portion of the 
difficulty. Again, suppose it should 
be attempted by a little overworked 
factory child summarily to solve the 
problem how to keep body and soul 
together, and yet get an hour's holi- 
day, by helping himself tc » roll ora 
red herring off a counter, is it not 
probable that the discipline of Pres- 
ton, Salford, or Kirkdale gaol might 
too late convince him that the 
shortest method is not always the 
most eligible? Howhbeit, though 
unsafe for the factory child, it is safe 
enough for the negro. The latter 
often makes a living out of the pro- 
perty of others without the least 
dread of consequences.* The diffi- 
culties and loss of time occasioned 
by prosecuting, aud the merely 
nominal penalties that follow convic- 
tions, deter most people from seeking 
the interference of the laws after 
petty robberies. Even when some 
newly arrived and unbroken spirit 
determines to act as he would have 
done at home, endures the plague 
and tedium of procuring a convic- 
tion and committal, and then boasts 
that he has sent the rascally thief to 
gaol, the sable subject of his solici- 
tude and remarks is laughing in his 
sleeve, and looking forward to one, 
two, or three months, as the case 
may be, of ‘jolly good times.’ He 
is going to be fed rather less poorly 
than he is in the habit of feeding 
himself. He is to be saved the 
trouble of stealing, growing, or cook- 
ing the food. The legislators have 
as yet found out no method of sav- 
ing him the trouble of mastication, 
or doubtless that labour would be 
alleviated also. His imprisonment 
is one long sabbath—he does no 
manner of work, a negro’s Elysium. 
To stretch his delicate limbs or tr 

his frail lungs on the tread-mill, 
what philanthropist does not shrink 
at the ideaP And as to any kind of 
corporal punishment against which 
public feeling is so strong, where 
will you find a governor firm enough 
to inflict it, however merited or ne- 
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cessary? Thus, whether detected 
or not, andif detected, whether sub- 
jected or not to the rigour of the 
toon, the negro may help himself 
without scruple or anxiety to any- 
thing in the small way that he fin 
necessary or desirable. If it come 
to punishment, or what is miscalled 
such, he rather likes it, so that he is 
safe either way ; ‘heads I win, tails 
you lose.’ Thus is solved another 
difficulty which arises in comparing 
the conditions of the black freeman 
and the white slave. 

Moreover, should a labouring man 
in England, feeling himself to be of 
tolerably hardy constitution, attempt 
to make his scanty means go further 
by dispensing with apparel, he 
would speedily discover Beadle 
Bumble, or X 24, to entertain strong 
contrary notions, and lose his taste 
for that species of economy in the 
stocks or the station-house. For we 
are a highly respectable people, our 
ideas of decency must not be shocked; 
our wives and daughters must not 
be outraged by the sight of human 
beings in a state of semi or total 
nudity! Nevertheless, on what 
principle I know not, white creoles 
are supposed to have no such feel- 
ings: it would be oppression to 
make the black man cover himself; 
freedom forbids it, and the voice of 
decency is drowned in clamour. 
Here is another matter which helps 
to explain the difference between 
home and colonial labourers ! 

Such a state of things must neces- 
sarily affect the feelings of the white 
colonist whose business depends on 
his procuring labour for wages. He 
pays his wages it is true, but toa 
class who demand their own price, 
whom he cannot stir beyond their 
own sluggish pace, or make to work 
according to his wish. and who are 
ready to throw down their imple- 
ments and leave work at any mo- 
ment when they may be found 
fault with. Are your canes cut, 
take care to keep the negro in good 
humour, do not see him idle, do not 
see him rob you, or that crop will 
be left to rot on the field! Is your 


* A large portion of the black population, especially in the towns, subsist with- 


out even the pretence of earning an honest living. 


The author was informed by 


most unexceptionable authority that, in George town, Demerara, which contains a 
population of about 30,000, ten thousand persons of the lowest order are known not 
to follow any trade or employment whatever. 
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cook half drunk and abusive in the 
kitchen ? do not hear him, or your 
hope is gone of a dinner for this and 
many another day, for you will find 
it somewhat difficult to get a suc- 
cessor! Do you hear that your 
groom was riding your horse 
about the country all last night? 
believe it not, or be prepared to 
m your horse veunealt for a 
ortnight! Are your goods on the 
wharf waiting to be housed? be po- 
lite, or it is likely they will remain 
on the wharf until the night come, 
and they are dispersed through the 
negro cabins of the neighbourhood. 
In short, the white man is in the 
power of the black man. He has no 
means whatever of commanding or 
of controlling labour. He feels that 
not only his profits, but his stock 
and his house, are in the hands of 
people likely at any time to destroy 
them by their own carelessness, or 
to suffer them to be ruined with the 
utmost apathy, by causes which 
trifling care might have prevented. 
He knows that, were his house to 
be on fire, the only part the negro 
would take would a to plunder him 
in the confusion; and that but for 
the assistance of the police and the 
troops, and such white neighbours 
as may be at hand, he has no hope 
of checking the flames. He is com- 
pelled, by the competition of slave 
countries, to sell his produce at a 
certain price; but he is unable, 
through the idleness and worthless- 
ness of the negro, to gain a profit out 
of that price. Thus many a one has 
no resource but, after a desperate 
struggle, in which the whole of his 
capital is expended, to abandon al- 
together his estate, and let it return 
to be part of the desert from which 
his predecessor separated it. Many 
another is still floundering along, 
weighed down by debt and mort- 
gages and few are tiey who are 
appy enough to possess unencum- 
bered properties, however small. 
Not long ago it was the fashion to 
taunt this ruined class with impro- 
vidence and thriftlessness ; to point 
out the want of economy in all their 
operations, and to hold up American 
rr as an example to be followed 
y the West Indians. Energy was 
the word: stir yourselves ; you have 
been asleep for the last century! 
The whole of the arguments used 
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showed that the writers, however 
clever in their own opinion, were en- 
tirely ignorant of the circumstances 
in which the colonist is placed, and 
of the beings on whom be depends 
for labour. Had it rested with him- 
self alone, he has smarted in such 
sort that energy enough would have 
been manifest: but he is dependent 
upon a race whom no legal means, 
as the law now stands, can stimulate 
from their torpor. While he is be- 
ing ruined, despite his utmost ef- 
forts, he sees the black man, without 
an effort, in possession of all that 
his soul desires, and viewing with 
careless complacency the misfor- 
tunes which occur from day to day. 
He can see no justice in a state of 
things where the industrious man 
works to his ruin, and the indolent 
alone is prosperous. Were his heart 
made of better stuff than it is, he 
could hardly, from such a position, 
regard the negro with kindness. 

o impartial judge who takes the 
case as I ae stated, it can, I believe, 
be of opinion that a just order ob- 
tains in the West Indies, or that 
the state of those colonies is profit- 
able for the negro, the planter, or 
the mother country. I shall hardly 
be required to prove in this place 
the great fertility of the West India 
soil, or the innumerable varieties of 
products which it is capable of yield- 
ing. Beautiful our islands are al- 
lowed to be, and there is hardly a 
doubt that they might be rendered 
as attractive as the countries of 
southern Europe. Why, then, is not 
the happy change begun? It is not 
because capital is scarce. The daily 
report of the money-market proves 
a different case. Capital is abundant, 
and its possessor would rejoice to 
embark it in some profitable field. 
He is, however, shy of the fruitful 
West Indies, where capital is 
wanted; and why? Because the 
capitalist knows well that to employ 
money in the West Indies is even- 
tually to lose it. Because he knows 
that in order to make any specula- 
tion promising in those regions, the 
labour of negros must be secured, 
and that the maintenance of their 
sloth and filth is with the British 
legislature an object paramount to 
any general improvement whatever. 

There was a time when the wrongs 
of the negro were a subject proper 
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to occupy the attention of a liberal 
and Christian people. While those 
wrongs were continued, it was fit 
that we should be reminded that the 
being subject to the will of the 
white man, was also a man—perhaps 
a brother, although the relationship* 
was never very clearly established. 
The sentiment was re-echoed, until 
it became a ery, and the cry swelled 
until Great Britain came forward 
and redeemed her slaves at a cost of 
twenty millions. The law now 
makes no distinction between black 
and white, at least, none but what is 
to the disadvantage of the white. 
Yet, having obtained all they have 
ever sought for him, the so-called 
friends of the negro are still as so- 
licitous as ever about his rights. It 
would seem that, having once at- 
tuned their voices to a certain cry, 
they are unable to alter it, even 
after all their demands have been 
complied with, and that they must 
now moan as lugubriously over the 
free black man as they were accus- 
tomed to do over the miserable slave. 
So entirely have our sympathies al- 
lied themselves to the sable race, 
that we can find no corner in our 
hearts for the unhappy colonist. 
Yet he, too, is a man and a brother; 
ay, and can prove his fraternity, let 
humanity - mongers harden their 
hearts as they will to the fact. The 
colonist is no longer a slave-holder, 
a tyrant, nor the Croesus that foolish 
old times allowed him to be. He 
wants to earn his living as honestly 
as any of us, if we will give him but 
the chance. In his endeavours to 
do so, he is surely entitled to some 
little of our sympathy. When the 
planter was really a slave-holder, 
and more or less obnoxious to the 
odium that was directed against him, 
we favoured him by every means in 
our power, and made him rich in 
spite of his thriftlessness and sen- 
suality. Now that he has ceased to 
deserve the invidious character, and 
has become what England would 
have him, she will not let him live 
at any price. This is strangely ca- 
pricious. No man, surely, is in 
these days under the delusion that 
any Englishman, or any Creole, 
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would advocate a return to slave 
in our colonies, or even a curtail- 
ment of the rights which have been 
accorded to the negro. Whatever 
the latter does now, he must do asa 
free man. Still, good regulations 
may take effect upon freemen as 
well as upon slaves, and it does not 
follow because wholesome laws pre- 
vail, that personal liberty must be 
restricted in the least. 

It is sometimes demanded ‘ Wh 
should Great Britain interest herself 
to get cheap labour for the planter ? 
Is it that he may inhabit a house in 
Belgrave-square, and become a mem- 
ber of Parliament?’ Truly no. These 
are hardly the times when a planter 
or any ole agriculturist is likely 
to become over wealthy. The home- 
consumer will take care of that. O 
Sortunatos nimium, sua si bona no- 
rint, agricolas ! would be too palpa- 
ble an absurdity for even a grumblin 
old soldier to utter now-a-days. If 
the West Indian sugar-grower is 
not allowed even a living out of his 
land now that his income is at the 
lowest, there is little probability 
that improved production would be 
allowed to put more than a living 
into his pocket. It is the home con- 
sumer that will benefit if the black 
man can be made to work. The 
home consumer will in that case 
without injustice, get very cheap 
sugar instead of, as at present, ob- 
taining unjustly moderately cheap 
sugar. What is meant by the term 
unjustly in this place is, that while 
we profess to be guided by equity 
alone, we in many ways tie the 
planter’s hands, and compel him to 
carry on his business in circum- 
stances which we, looking solely to 
the negro’s advantage, have or- 
dained; while we at the same time 
admit to our markets on equal terms 
similar produce from countries not 
so restricted. This is giving the 
planter no chance. The planter’s 
interest is not, however, the thing I 
contend for here. A great improve- 
ment may be effected in the white 
as well as the black population, and 
it is this improvement, and the 
— prosperity of the West 

ndies which I desire to see, inde- 


* The writer deprecates any unfair construction of this passage, He intends to 
say, as the context will show, that while the white colonists are of undoubted 
European extraction, and, in general, of near kin to us Anglo-Saxons, the Negro 


is but our Scotch cousin. 
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pendent of the ascendancy of class 
or colour. I hope that before I lay 
down the pen I shall make it appear 
that neither partiality for the white 
colonist nor hostility to the black 
race has induced me to put forward 
these opinions. I desire, along with 
every true friend of the negro, that 
he should be not only politically 
free, but that he should be raised 
morally and socially; and I see in 
the continuance of the present state 
of things a bar to any elevation, 
social or moral. We have cast the 
negro loose, but that is not enough. 
It was like cutting the rope which 
towed one unable to swim: we must 
help him now, or he will sink. 

t must not be denied that we 
have done much and nobly for the 
negro—that is to say, politically. 
The blot of slavery has been cleared 
from our conscience. We have rid 
him of oppression and servitude, but 
we have not set him free of all ties 
and all law. He enjoys the protec- 
tion of our laws, and the benefit, as 
far as he is capable, of our institu- 
tions, and he is surely bound to 
contribute something, according to 
his ability, tothe general good, rather 
than to remain supine, ignorant, 
filthy, and demoralized; at least, 
whether he can or cannot under- 
stand such obligation, we are bound 
to see that he shall so contribute. 
The choice was never left to the an- 
cient peasantry of England whether 
they would work or not. Their own 
election might have led them to the 

n-woods to live in caves and 
ens, and to subsist on acorns with 
the swine; but happily they were 
forced to work, and their condition 
at the present day can hardly be 
quoted as an argument against their 
training. 
The emancipation of the slave 
ought undoubtedly to have been 
adual. He should have received 
rom time to time, and as he became 
fitted for them, immunity after im- 
munity, so that his education might 
have kept pace with his privileges, 
and he might, without a violent 
shock to the colonies, have passed 
in course of time from a state of 
servitude to a state of entire free- 
dom. Another method has been 
followed. - Sudden emancipation has 
taken place, and for fourteen years 
past the disturbance caused by it 
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has not subsided, nor is there any 
prospect that if things are left to 
themselves it will subside. I re- 
peat, that the idea of retrograding 
now has never been entertained by 
any intelligent observer of West 
Indian affairs. Whether we have 
acted wisely or foolishly, we have 
without preparation made the negro 
free, and free we must maintain him. 
We cannot force from him his labour 
if he choose to withhold it. Yet we 
daily see that the law, without 
trenching on the liberty of the sub- 
ject, can enjoin wholesome restric- 
tions and observances, and enforce 
just obligations after a powerful 
manner when interfering for the 
general good. It can determine the 
number of hours’ work in a factory 
for which the master shall be obliged 
to pay the price of a day’s work. 
It can force a railroad through a 
private property malgré the opposi- 
tion of the owner. It can take my 
neighbour or myself from our respec- 
tive employments to carry arms in 
the militia ; and it can ravish a sea- 
man from the beach and force him 
to serve in a ship of war. Of these 
powers the last only is looked upon 
as tyrannical and oppressive. For 
the others, the plain fact that the 
general good demands them takes 
away all appearance of injustice. 
Then why must we be so squeamish 
with regard to the negro? May we 
not, still preserving his freedom in- 
violate, institute such laws as shall 
induce him to be a useful member 
of ae and in every way a more 
respectable being than he is at pre- 
sent? It is not contended that it 
will be necessary at all to meddle 
with the course of honest labour. 
Let us begin by placing restric- 
tions in the way of dishonest living. 
Let us punish the thief, the squatter, 
and the covenant breaker, not no- 
minally, but really and effectually, 
and see how far that discipline will 
carry us jn the way of improvement. 
It is high time that we got rid of 
the foolish idea that there is no free- 
dom except in being subject to no 
law. Let us make om and strin- 
gent ones, to punish bad and to en- 
courage good negros. Depend upon 
it, that among the emancipated race 
some are remarkably froward, and 
it will require more than forbear- 
ance, preaching, pampering, or coax- 
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ing to make decent people of them. 
We have long enough pursued a 
manifestly unprofitable system. We 
must neither persist in it, nor de- 
cline the pursuit of a better. The 


negro is our protegé, and we cannot 
desert him. His present state is of 
our making as much as his enslaved 
state was of the making of our 
fathers, therefore upon us rests the 
responsibility of following up our 
first act by de 
him 


ecting and improving 


It is much the fashion with the 
English model philanthropist, when 
hard pressed to keep a little life in 
his old ery of negro oppression, out- 
raged humanity, and so forth, to 
ramble away to the plantations of 
America, Brazil, and ade and 
become grandly pathetic over the 
wrongs of the slaves in those regions, 
or perhaps over the miseries of the 
savages of maritime Africa. For no 
doubt there is some cloudiness in 
the perceptions of John Bull which 
induces him to consider every man 
with a black face as a slave, and one 
entitled to his, Mr. Bull’s, especial 
protection, just as he believes every 
person wearing a foreign dress and 

eaking a strange tongue, to be a 

renchman and a rascal. This 
amiable defect your led philanthro- 

ist is well acquainted with, there- 
ore he says as little as possible 
about the free black, but is ver 
eloquent regarding blacks wit 
whom England has nothing to do. 
And Mr. Bull blubbers, and lets 
arise his holy indignation, and sub- 
scribes his money, and allows him- 
self to be made a fool of concerning 
the West Indian negro, because 
there are slaves in America, and 
carries the whole humbug to the ac- 
count of general humanity. Neither 
are quacks and hirelings the only 
—— thus perplex the subject. 
riters who ought to have known 
better have met the question in this 
disingenuous way, and instead of re- 
plying to the arguments stated with 
reference to our West Indian pea- 
santry, have ranged largely through 
the usual waters of clap-trap, touch- 
ing at New Orleans, Cape Coast, and 
Rio de Janeiro in their wanderings, 
and lashed themselves into a foam 
about fettered limbs, crushed souls, 
and voices from under the altar, 
while cleverly evading the question 
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to be tolerated. The British negro 
is no longer a slave any more than 
the Lord Mayor of London. The 
speeches and writings concerning 
slavery and the slave trade have no 
more reference to him than they 
have to Mr. T. P. Cooke, who so 
frequently asserts not only the pre- 
sent freedom of the Briton, but his 
fixed determination to maintain it 
through all time to come. Our 
negro is an example of a person free 
not only in a good or an honourable 
sense, but free to his own detriment, 
and to the injury of property and of 
society. Mr. Locke, in his chapter 
on ‘ Bower, asks the question, ‘Is 
it worth the name of freedom to be 
at liberty to play the fool, and draw 
shame and misery on the man’s 
self?’ This is however precisely the 
species of liberty which the negro 
enjoys. He is ies to indulge his 
infirmities and his passions even as 
the brutes are. Without the know- 
ledge of any higher aims, or the ne- 
cessity for exertion, how is it pos- 
sible that he can make of his Son. 
dom any other use than he does 
make? And seeing that he does 
make such use of it, and that he is 
at this moment a more degraded 
being than he was when the property 
of a master, how can we claim credit 
for having been his benefactors? 
We have undoubtedly erred in our 
treatment of him, and we at this 
moment err in supposing that we 
have nothing further to do, but to 
stand aloof, and let the elements of 
the new society toss about in chaos, 
until, in time, they settle into a 
ie. It is humbly suggested, 
that the formation of a system is a 
duty with which England is charged 
as much as she was formerly re- 
quired by conscience to begin the 
work of freedom. She has done that 

art of her duty which was to be 
followed by éclat and self-gratula- 
tion: she has yet to perform the 
more invidious and wearisome, but 
not less important, task of turning 
to rational and useful men the beings 
she has emancipated. She has to 
lead them over that ground which 
our own forefathers traversed with 
wandering steps in their march to 
freedom: but her experience will 
show the shortest and the smoothest 
path. What we have achieved for 


at issue. This ae ought not 
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ourselves in a thousand years, we 
may achieve for them in a century. 
But that they will now, being made 
equal in rights to the white man 
and left to themselves, steadily ad- 
vance, until they shortly equal him 
in intelligence, energy, and good 
citizenship, believe it not. As 
—a9 might you take the wild 
1orse from the prairie, and, by 
throwing him food such as is given 
to the animals in the circus, expect 
him, of his own will, to acquire their 
docility and imitate their actions. 
To this moment, the negro is igno- 
rant of the extent of the benefits 
that have been accorded to him. 
He shouts for and blesses Queen 
Victoria, because she has given him 
leisure to eat, and smoke, and wal- 
low. His view of the fruits of eman- 
cipation will be found to differ ma- 
terially from that paraded by his 
attorneys in England. Admitting 
even that, after long process of time, 
the force of civilization surrounding 
him should raise him, spite of him- 
self, to that rank in the human 
family which we would aspire to 
on his behalf, are we justified in 
withholding our interference while 
he gropes his way to light? or 
ought we rather to guide and regu- 
late his advances, to remove im- 
pediments, and accelerate his de- 
sired elevation. He is the adopted 
child of the British people; 
upon them devolves the responsi- 
bility of his health, education, 
habits, and moral and religious cha- 
racter. He has had much noisy and 
ill-judged fondness lavished on his 
infancy; his whims and weakness 
have been indulged without limita- 
tion; he is a spoiled child, if such 
ever existed. Not only must he 
never be punished or rated, but those 
who value the favour of his parent 
mustnot even hint thathe is naughty. 

It is not thus that sensible 
— proceed in rearing the 
ittle helpless beings whom they 


hope to see grow into = and 


working men and women, fit to 
battle with that world through 
which (so the parents trust) they are 
destined to pass to an honourable 
old age and a Christian death-bed. 
No, the danger is here too plain and 
imminent; every day is known to 
be too precious for experiment or 
procrastination. Discipline, whe- 
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ther in instruction or relaxation, 
kindness or severity — still, disci- 
pline, systematic, without intermis- 
sion. How cautiously is the little 
appetite denied, how perseveringly 
is the froward little spirit awed and 
subjected to obedience! With what 
judgment are kindness and persua- 
sion combined with admonition and 
rigour! As surely as the good and 
useful dispositions must be fostered, 
so must the evil tendencies be de- 
pressed, and the stubborn temper be 
quelled; yea, even ar the doin 
so lacerate the parent’s heart—with 
the rod. Evil influences are banished 
as far as possible away; evil-doers 
are held up to reprobation, the truly 
great and honourable are shown as 
examples. All care is taken to train 
up the child in the way he should 
go. The parent does not begin by 
informing him of his rights, or by 
inculeating independence of labour, 
or of his fellow-creatures, as the 
first good. He does not teach him 
that not to labour is the glory of a 
freeman, and that a life of filth and 
misery, passed in idleness, is more 
honourable than to work for a de- 
cent living. He does not say ‘ such 
and such are your rights and pri- 
vileges which the laws guarantee to 
you: having made you acquainted 
with heen leave you to yourself; 
your rights as a British vilded for- 
bid that I should attempt to force 
your inclinations, or to use any other 
influence but reason alone to induce 
you to act as I wish. I will argue 
with you, and try to convince you, 
but if that course fail to gain you to 
my way of thinking, I can do no 
more: you are free to take the 
course which you think is right.’ 
The folly of so dealing with little 
children is plain enough, and 
they who are acquainted with the 
free negro know well that he, as 
much as the child, is unfit to be his 
own master to the extent now per- 
mitted. The law should be not only 
his protector, but his schoolmaster ; 
and, as watchfulness is required over 
the growing child, even so ought 
false notions to be kept far from the 
black man. So ought his course to 
be shaped for him, and his feet kept 
straitly therein. He should not have 
the choice of going wrong. Even 
so ought his wilfulness to be curbed, 
and his bad passions to be quelled 
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and eradicated ; and if his obstinacy 
will succumb only to the rod, let the 
rod, in mercy, be applied. The 
weakness that would fear to act 
thus, sacrifices to timidity or false 
sentiment the interests of society, 
and what is worse, the temporal and 
eternal happiness of human beings. 

Were the white population in the 
West Indies greater in proportion 
to the black population than it is, 
the case of the negro would be very 
different. He would, after a time, 
fall into the habits of white freemen, 
be guided by their opinions and 
examples, and feel and act as one 
of aaa But it must be 
remembered that the magnitude 
of the black population renders 
any hope from this source out of 
the question. Even as artisans, 
very few white working-men are to 
be found in the West Indies, and, 
as labourers, we may say none at all. 
The black man has, therefore, no ex- 
ample before him; no labourers more 
energetic than himself to shame him. 
For precept he cares not, and he is 
well aware that it is impossible to 
— him except for heavy offences. 

ut, despite all that has been said, I 
do not consider the condition of the 
negro quite desperate; nor that the 
judgment of Englishmen will slum- 
ler for ever. Had I not entertained 
some better expectation, certes I 
would not have written thus much 
on the subject. Happily, if nothing 
has been done in the right direction, 
the public mind is not so enthusi- 
astic in the wrong as of old. The 
bombast and trash that used to pass 
current for description and reason- 
ing, no longer impose as they once 
did. As the friends of humanity, 
who live at home at ease and fre- 
quent anti-slavery meetings as 
idlers of the lower class frequent 
the dram-shop, one by one disappear 
from the scene, their places are 
filled by a sceptical generation, who 
require a little more dexterous 
management than the lugubrious 
orators of the old school are able to 
supply. The misrepresentation and 
slip-slop which once used, con- 
temptible though they were, to 
be swallowed without examination 
by famishing sentimentalists, find 
but intractable pupils in the utili- 
tarians of to-day. A word of truth 
spoken by an eye-witness may 
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now escape the charge of blas- 
phemy. It appears, therefore, to be 
the duty of those to whose just tes- 
timony party and imbecility have 
heretofore denied a hearing, to 
speak honestly to their countrymen, 
and point out how they may bring 
to a good and happy end what will, 
if left to itself, as at present, result 
only inruin. To find fault with what 
is, all know to be no difficult achieve- 
ment; but it is not always so easy 
to show what would be better. The 
preceding remarks have not, how- 
ever, been penned solely for the 
sleasure of condemning. They were 
intended to preface some recommen- 
dations which might, if acted upon, 
be productive of much improvement, 
and which, if the reader’s patience 
permit, I will proceed to state. 

It has been before observed, that, 
without trenching upon the negro’s 
lately conferred rights, much may 
be done for the West Indies, by 
simply interposing proper terrors in 
the way of jn who seek to live by 
dishonest means. Now the fact is, 
that except for murder, burglary, or 
crimes of equal magnitude, punish- 
ment is almost impossible. Men of 
common understandings require no 
logic to convince them that punish- 
ment, to be of any avail, must in 
some way be made repugnant to 
the feelings of the patients. It is 
not of the least use to found legisla- 
tion for the criminals of any given 
race or region upon that which may 
be suited to another race or region 
amid totally different circumstances. 
And, before we can make laws that 
will do good in the West Indies, we 
must have a clear perception of the 
different states of things there and 
at home. What may be a severe 
pene for an Englishman, may 

e a matter of jest, or even of posi- 
tive enjoyment to the negro. On 
the other hand, what the negro 
would feel but as a light castigation, 
might break the pride and crush the 
spirit of a white man, accustomed to 
estimate punishment by some other 
standard than the mere amount of 
physical pain which it may cause. 

To apply this to the instance of 
imprisonment, it must be considered, 
that what the negro chooses to live 
upon when at large is the ve 
coarsest food, therefore a diet ak 
as is given to the criminals in our 
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home gaols, is, in effect, a feast to 
him. Ofa surety, his diet when in 
prison ought to be less to his taste 
than that which he procures for 
himself when at liberty. But the 
home legislature, judging not from 
the facts of the case, but from what 
obtains in British prisons, will not 
suffer that it shall be so; conse- 
quently, one of the grievances of 
which the punishment of imprison- 
ment should be compounded, be- 
comes a nullity. I have seen lately, 
in a West Indian gaol, the prisoners 
sitting together round a table, and 
eating their ample messes very com- 
fortably. This, one would think, 
might be reformed without any 
great cruelty. 

Again, because an Englishman 
finds it intolerable to be shut off 
from the fresh air, the sight of na- 
ture, and intercourse with his fel- 
lows, it must not be assumed that 
such privations weigh at all heavil 
on the mind of the negro. He wi 
roll with much gusto on the floor, 
be it for weeks or months, and find 
nothing to complain of besides being 
occasionally roused to clean his cell. 
He ought not to be thus left to his 
sloth. On the contrary, plenty of 
labour, of a kind which he cannot 
shirk, would materially alter his 
ideas of a prison-life. It is useless 
to institute labour at a trade, or 
on any publie work, unless you are 
prepared to enforce the performance 
of it by still sharper discipline, be- 
cause he will coolly leave it undone. 
But hard work, such as that on 
the treadmill, is well adapted for 
him. Once start the mill, and he 
must perform his allotted number of 
steps, and bitterly would it chafe his 
sluggish spirit. He should have 
this, and plenty of it. 

There is another punishment, 
much deprecated, but, in my humble 
opinion, a most appropriate one, 
which might be frequently inflicted 
apart from, or combined with, im- 
prisonment. While fully aware of 
the indignation felt in England, at 
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the merciless use formerly made by 
ignorant, brutal, drunken overseers 
of the lash, I must state my convic- 
tion that this punishment, lawfully 
and temperately administered, would 
be ten times more effective than any 
confinement.* It is superfluous to 
assure the reader that arbitrary 
punishment by the hands, or at the 
instance of proprietors, overseers, 
&c., is not here contemplated. The 
tone of this paper would, it is hoped, 
furnish a es to any such as- 
sumption. My recommendation is, 
that the magistrate should be em- 
powered by statute to sentence cer- 
tain classes of offenders to receive a 
whipping, and that such statute 
should not be made a dead letter 
through the fear or desire of popu- 
larity of the executive. 

I would suggest, too, a retrospect 
of our obsolete penal code, and ex- 
tract from it many kinds of punish- 
ments, and many forms of adminis- 
tering them, which are highly unfit 
for England in the present day ; for 
we must recollect that the black man 
to-day is less advanced than our 
peasant was a thousand years ago. 

Vhipping at the cart’s-tail shocks 
at home more than it used to do, 
but it would have a good effect in 
the West Indies. The pillory, or 
some imitation of it, might be re- 
vived, and I do not see why, after a 
given number of offences, the civil 
criminal should not be branded as 
much as the soldier. I have, be- 
sides, another proposition to offer. 
The colonists ae no means of 
transporting criminals, and perhaps 
it is not desirable, at present, that 
they should have. But I cannot see 
any objection to sending a bad sub- 
ject to sea, for a number of yoyages 
proportioned to his offences. It is, 
of all punishments, the very one for 
a negro. I desire to see nothing 
specially penal in his treatment—let 
him fare as the other sailors do : the 
activity which prevails among them 
will be punishment enough for so 
indolent a person. And let the 


* In Demerara, in 1851, the gaols were overflowing, and it became a matter 


of necessity to find a summary method of paying off the offenders. 


Accord- 


ingly, some forty or fifty received a good whipping, and were set at liberty, which 
relieved the prison, and not for the moment only, for when it was seen that real 
punishment was to be had in the gaol, the people took care to keep out of it. This 
is the third note wherein Demerara has been specially mentioned to illustrate the 
text. That colony may be regarded as having in excess every social feature that 


characterizes the British West Indies. 
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state, after allowing for his clothing 
and mess, receive the balance-of his 
wages. Thus, you would not only 
inflict an appropriate punishment, 
but you might hope that the con- 
vict, when his time was up, would 
return to his friends with a little 
smartness, that was very foreign to 
his old character. 

Then, again, we ought to make 
the law of trespass and unlawful oc- 
cupation different from what it is. 
We do not, I admit, literally deny 
penalties against these offences, but 
we do so in effect, by making the 
suit for trespass and the process of 
ejectment so tedious, uncertain, and 
expensive, that they cost more than 
the objects are worth ; and colonists 
have no spare money. We can bear, 
in Shek to have whole villages 
unroofed and the inhabitants turned 
out to starve and die amid the 
rigours of a northern winter; but a 
negro in the tropics cannot be dis- 
turbed from unlawful occupation, 
except at the trouble and expense 
which we have named. Why hedge 
a dishonest person in this way? So 
far is it from being right to throw 

_ difficulties in the way of the wronged 
* proprietor, or to allow the possession 
of land without payment of the 
value, that we should, if wise, deny 
to squatters possession even of 
waste or crown lands when not 
fairly purchased. 

Breach of contract is another be- 
setting sin of the negro, which the 
law ought summarily and severely 
to punish. He rarely hesitates 
about making an agreement, being 
resolved to hold to or violate it as 
may best suit his purpose. The 
loss, inconvenience, and disappoint- 
ment caused by this dishonesty are 
of constant occurrence. The suf- 
ferer has his remedy. He may bring 
his action for damages against a re- 
spondent without a shirt to his back! 

ow much better would it be to 
administer four dozen to the said 
back. This is poor Jack’s portion 
for less crimes. Why, in the name 
of equity, must he be less tenderly 
dealt with than a negro? Depend 
on it, that as long as Great Britain 
appears only as the fond, indulgent 
parent, believing all that is urged 
on behalf of the negro, believing 
nothing on the side of the white 
man, she will have very worthless 
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and troublesome babes. She must 
put on, now and then, her stern 
countenance, and exact a little work 
from her innocents. Let the four- 
teen years of holiday that have 
passed be regarded as a jubilee after 
the end of servitude, but do not put 
off black Monday any longer. What 
might be done by good management 
has already been seen, where, by ac- 
cident, a colony has fallen under 
persons clear sighted enough to dis- 
tinguish and disdain cant and spu- 
rious philanthropy, and to follow 
the dictates of shrewd heads and 
firm hearts. In particular, I would 

oint to the government of Sir Wil- 
iam Reid as a proof of the success- 
ful result of firmness and discipline. 
That officer is to this day regretted 
in Barbadoes and the other islands 
over which his government ex- 
tended—regretted, not by merchants 
and pan alone, but by the brown 
and black people. Yet he incurred 
more responsibility, and dealt more ! 
boldly with negro misdemeanors, 
than any one who has been placed 
in authority since the era of emanci- 
pation. 

The mention of Sir W. Reid leads 
to another part of the subject— 
namely, the immense importance of 
judicious selections in appointing 
the officers of government in the 
West Indies. Had the most re- 
sponsible places been always filled 
by persons of the requisite abilities 
and of sufficiently independent spirit, 
it is probable that Great Britain 
would be better informed than she 
is of the state of her colonies. At 
any time it is iniquitous to prefer to 
such important stations men who 
have no recommendations but their 
party services or connexions ; but in 
colonies whose state is such as I have 
been endeavouring to represent, 
carelessness or corruption in the 
appointment of governors, secreta- 
ries, law officers, and magistrates, is 
a most serious wickedness. We 
never had dependencies where the 
moral character of these function- 
aries could have more power for 
good orevil. Isit fair, then, to send 
thither broken political adventurers, 
briefless lawyers, drivelling old men, 
and foolish boys, who cannot make 
a living or command the slightest 
respect at home, to fill high offices 
and make and execute the laws in 
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colonies so critically situated as ours 
are? It is clear that we cannot 
with much effect set about reform- 
ing the negros until we send among 
them people of some tact, informa- 
tion, and grasp of mind, who will 
make themselves respected by all 
parties. Lately much attention was 
given by the home government toa 
clamour for the employment in the 
West Indies of native talent, and 
many situations under the crown, 
especially in the law, were given to 
colonists. Against this folly I would 
protestwithmight andmain. Ceteris 
paribus, there is some fairness in 
giving to creoles a preference before 
strangers for filling colonial offices. 
But so disqualified are creoles in 
general, from prejudice, conceit, and 
ignorance of the world beyond the 
West Indies, that persons more im- 
proper for public situations cannot 
ie found. Their habits want re- 
formation, as well as those of the 
negro, and the persons selected 
ought to be men capable of doing 
ood to both classes. They must 
e men unconnected with colonial 
property or speculations, and whose 
rivate lives and conversation can 
e valuable as examples ; and above 
all things, they must be men ca- 
pable of seeing clearly, and of acting 
according to their judgment. Thus 
it appears that I am satisfied not at 
all with the nomination of creoles to 
offices of state, and satisfied but in 
few instances with the persons sent 
from England to fill those offices. 
There has been great and cruel ne- 
glect in the matter, and if ever it 
shall be the pleasure of Parliament 
to consider the state of the West 
Indies, with a view to amelioration, 
it would be well to begin by looking 
curiously into the system according 
to which these appointments are 
given. This country pays, or in 
some instances the colonies them- 
selves pay, heavy salaries to their 
officers, and they have a right to 
demand that the appointments shall 
not proceed from nepotism, party, or 
wantonness. 

Having thus expressed what I be- 
lieve to be honest opinions, let me 
add that those opinions have been 
formed during an acquaintance with 
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the West Indies which dates back 
to a period prior to the memorable 
event of August 1st, 1838. I am 
not the disciple of any school of po- 
liticians, but I speak the things 
which I have seen and which I 
know. I never owned a foot of 
West Indian soil, nor had any inte- 
rest in s , or other produce, 
which py bias my judgment. 
Neither have my observations been 
made with the rapid eye of a tourist 
or a chance visitor, but during an 
employment in the colonies, as a 
military officer, for several years, 
and up to a recent period. I 
have no particular admiration either 
for the white creole or the negro, 
and think that both may be vastly 
improved. I disclaim all opinions 
that the black people are degraded 
in the scale of beings more than 
gross ignorance, coupled with un- 
checked propensities, must,degrade 
any people on the earth. For the 
ultimate destiny of that race I have 
no fear. I believe them capable of 
any attainments that men of any 
colour have mastered. A consider- 
able period must necessarily elapse 
before they can overtake the civi- 
lized world, but it is in the power of 
Great Britain to render that period 
far shorter than it otherwise must 
be. It is a matter in which she is 
interested on more than _philan- 
thropic grounds. The fair develop- 
ment of the fertility and riches of 
the West Indies—a certain conse- 
uence of the improved character of 
the negro—must materially add to 
the enjoyments and wealth of the 
mother country. It is my desire 
speedily to see such measures ini- 
tiated as will tend to make the creole 
black a freeman in feeling and prac- 
tice as much as he is now by law. 
May he fast lose those disreputable 
characteristics which, far more than 
his complexion, distinguish him from 
white men; and may the two races, 
forming one productive and civilized 
population, advance together, and so 
improve and embellish their common 
country, that Britain, with real and 
well-founded pride, not as now with 
vainglory andself-deceit, may rejoice 
in looking back to the day when she 
struck the fetters from the slave. 


I am, Mr. Editor, 


Yours, respectfully, 
Sennen. 





